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Fof eword 

A review of mental health programs in schools today would re- 
flect the influence of two major .trends' in the field of mental 
health: the basically medical tnoder and the comprehensive pre- 
ventive design. Mental health professional personnel, including 
psychologists, social workers, and counselors, began working and 
serving in the public schools early in this century, initially testing 
children for special programs. Community-based child guidance 
clinics and other Services developed later represented the same 
trend— mental health professionals provided Services on the basis of 
individual referrals from teachers,, usually seeing children only 
after school, troubles were 'well established. Often* evaluation* and 
assessment were followed with recommendations for placement in , 
segregated, programs outside* the mainstream. This traditional 
model was based in part on the assumption that the main purpose 
of schools was to develop academic and cognitive skills, with other* 
concerns, such*as mental health, being secondary. 
x The alternative perspective embraces a broader definition of 
education, a more humanistic approach, concerned vjtyh the devel- 
opment of values, interpersonal relationships/ and a positive self-' 
concept. This, perspective relates mental health to ego develop- 
ment, reduced general anxiety, .and the*ability to handle stress and 
frustration; it recognizes the school's important role in the forma- 
tion of the child's self-concept. Consistent with this humanistic 
educational philosophy is the effort \o' focus mental health inter- 
vention in the? schools on prevention rather than exclusively on . 
treatment of severe, longstanding • problems. An early focus on 
problems before they become serious prevents their escalation. 
Integrating the "treatment" into tne ongoing school curriculum 
minimizes disruption. The approach also emphasizes the use of 
nonprofessionals, working cooperatively with classroom teachers, 
and recognizes the need for .strong parental and community support. 

During the 1970s, efforts were made to increase awareness of 
the need for mental health in the schools. The National Institute of 
Mental Health (NIMH) was a leading force in seyeral activities that 
were important to the overall effort. Consultation and education 
were among the five basic services required /or funding support for 
Community mental health centers. Consultation to schools to im- 
prove mental health was recognized as a key area for prevention 
and early intervention. A report prepared for NIMH by the Beha- 
vior Science Corporation, entitled "Evaluation of the Impact of 
Community Mental Health Center Consultation Services on School 
Systems, 1 '' stated: 



One of the major visions, of the Community Mental Health 
Centers Act was^the improvement of the skills of educators to 
become resources for positive mental health action. . . . The 
school is the vehicle for training the child to' cope withTiis 
environment. . . . Because of the educator's special training 
'access to the students, and influence with the students, he is 
in a position of primary importance in dealing with community 
mental.healtli (1972, p. 11$. , I 



Two popular boojos published in the early seventies concluded 
that all was not well for our nation's children. Crisis in the Class- 
-room, by Charles E. Silberman, raised many questions about the 
extent to which public schools had become grim, joyless places, 
oppressive and petty in their rules, intellectually sterile and bar- 
ren, with a lack of civility on the part of the teachers arid princi- 
pals toward children. The report of the Joint Commission on the 
Mental Health ofy Children, Crisis pi Child Mental Health (1970), 
found a similar^ dismal picture for children in need of mental 
health prevention and intervention services, Lack of adequate 
services, lack of coordination between service agencies (schools 
and mental health agencies, for example), and a low national pri- 
ority on the mentally healthy development of our nation's children 
and youth were noted. The report pointed to a need for closer 
school-mental health collaboration, as well as a specific need for v 
advocacy services for children. 4 

In response, *NIMH, and the then Bureau of Education for the 
Handicapped jointly sponsored a number of child advocacy demon- 
stration projects throughout the country. Tnrough training in con- 
sultation, research and demonstration projects, films, and related 
publications, NIMH' also continued its efforts to influence the 
schools toward better mental health practice. The following pub- 
lications and activities are illustrative of these attempts. 

Promoting Mental Health in the Classroom, a handbook by Karen 
P. Todd (1980) based on the "causal approach" to understanding 
human behavior, contains background information, theoretical 
discussion,* and specific curriculum activities and suggestions for 
classroom teachers. % , 

Mental Health and Learning, a joint publication sof the U,S. 
Office of Education and NIMH (1972), highlights the benefits of 
collaboration between public schools and community mental health 
centers: School-based mental ^ealth programs in five community 
mental health center areas are featured. 

NIMH also supported the National Consortium for Humanizing 
Education* which conducted .training programs for teachers and 
school administrators and researched the effectiveness of the 
training. As a result- of the training, the quality of the interactions 
between teachers and students improved, student self-concept and > 
achievement improved, atid absenteeism rate$ dropped. 

Two curriculum development projpets that focused on teaching 
children about human behavior and on infusing mental health prin- ' 
ciples in all aspects of school operations were supported. / 
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Present NIMH-supported activities ajnd projects 0 emphasize* a 1 
progressive, preventive approach to' mental health in the schools. 
This orientation recognizes two' things. First, the status of mental 
health conditions in the schools merits concerned attention and' 
action. Simply bringing "all the children, of all the people" into 
nonvoluntary institutional settings, where they are confronte4 by a 
host of individual temperaments, levels of maturity, and profes- 
sional, preparation by teachers and administrators^under a great 
variety of learning*, conditions,' is enough to ensure that tensions and 
pressures on the very young and. thefvery Vulnerable will often be 
great. Second, overwhelming evidence indicates that the schools 
offer the best— perhaps the only- real hop$ for- primary pre- 
vention in mental health. They also offer the best opportunity "for 
early detection and early treatment, which are part of secondary ' 
prevention." 

Mainstreaming in the public schools is an extension t>f the na- 
tional mental -health process of "deinstitutionalization," the move- 
ment of special populations back into their normal environments ' 
insofar as possible, with extended support services provided when 
necessary. The ill effects <of^5egregatibn, stereotyping, and forced 
dependency fostered by institutional' or special class*placement are 
recognized. Mainstreaming creates demands and str%ss^on school 
systems; unfortunately, many current efforts to copewith the 
"mental health fallout" from mainstreaming resemble- the tradi- 
tional approach to mental health— attempting * to remedy the 
situation only after problems have become acute. .» 

Children's mental health services were the focus of a survey 
conducted by MITRE Corporation for NIMH (Salasin et al„ 1977). 
Critical problem areas identified were learning disabilities and 
.inflexibility of educational systems; ignorance, incompetence, and 
insehsitivity of adults; lack of a sense of competence and self- 
esteem; not being taught life management skills adequately; and 
psychological problems related to physical differences or handicaps. 

The MITRE sto#dy' found that the following services were needed: ✓ 
'training .ana' counseling for parents to foster healthy mental de-f 
velopment in children; early detection and referral for appropriate 
intervention; education for. all children in life management skills; 
training for educators on developmental and humanistic-approaches; 
improved services coordination and accessibility; comprehensive, 
community-based outpatient treatment; and training for teachers 
about the needs ot handicapped children. 

The MITRE survey suggested that many educational systems do 
not adapt to) the individual needs of the children they serve. Too 
often, chUdren are instead forced to adapt to the school's system. 
Teachers may unknowingly fail to recognize handicaps or dis- 
abilities in children and may respond in an insensitive and poten- 
tially damaging manner. Such responses can further increase a 
child's negative self-image*and low opinion of self-competence and 
social worth. This pan be complicated further when the child has a 
disability, whether it is visible qr not so visible. Overt or subtle 
discrimination against a handicapped child may add to feelings of 

rejection that product emotional stress, which jnay be even more 
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damaging than the disability itself. Mental health programs and' 
services for children need to deal with children directly but also 
indirectly through the important adults in their lives. For this 
reason, it is important to develop in teachers a humanistic ap- 
proach to make them more understanding and sensitive tp- individ- 
ual differences. The need for this type of training will increase as 
legislation brings more children with special needs into regular 
classrooms, increased coordination and cooperation between edu- 
cation and mental health systems should assist in this training 
effort. » * , 

Teachers should be specifically trained about the nature; of var- 
ious handicaps, appropriate remedial techniques, and how to inte- 
grate handicapped with nonhandicapped children. Without this type 
of specific training, mainstreaming of physically and psychologi- 
cally handicapped children will not be successful. Too many teach- 
ers do not feel- competent to handle handicapped children and feeT 
threatened by them. Understanding and acceptance' by teachers and 
peers is critical to change the all-too-famlllar responses of sym- 
pathy, pity, and patronlzatlon. Under Insightful and skilled guid- • 
ance, peer relationships can- provide a secure environment for 
academic and social development. 

Cautious . implementation of mainstreaming— for it is not ap- 
propriate for all handicapped children- should result in increased 
independence of handicapped students, better adjusted students, 
and better handling of special problems in normal situations. A 
major barrier , jito implementing programs that would facilitate 
mainstreaming, however, is £he resistance of the educational sys- 
tem to school&based mental health services. School personnel and 
administrators resist participation and remain isolated, perhaps 
because of a desire to maintain the status euo, fear of losing con- 
trol, or fear of having to admit existing weaknesses. As this re- 
sistance is overcome and facilitative programs and practices are 
implemented, however,, the potential for successful mainstreaming 
will improve. This monograph is intended to aid this process. 

' Joe Wright Griggs, Ed. D. 

■ Division of Prevention and Special 

. Mental Health Programs. 

National Institute of Mental Health 
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Implementation of the least restrict 
tive . environment (LRE) provision *of 
Federal. legislation affecting the educa- 
tion of handicapped children has been 
viewed primarily from legal and person- 
nel preparation perspectives. From the 
legal perspective, there has been focus 
on compliance with provisions of the 
law, with monitoring by State and Fed-, 
eral review' teams. From the personnel 
preparation*persBective, State and local 
education agencies and institutions of 
higher ^education have responded with 
inservice and preservice training pro-, 
grams to increase regular classroom 
. teachers' .knowledge about and skills at 
serving handicapped children. 

Another perspective on implementa- 
tion of the LRE provision, or main- 
streaming, is a mental health perspec- 
tive, this perspective embraces' a 
broader definition of education, with a 
. humanistic approach concerned with 
the development of values, interper- 
sonal relationships, and a positive self- 
concept. Mental health intervention in 
, the schools is focused on prevention of 
problems and early intervention before 
problems become serious, the approach 
also strives, to integrate treatment into 
✓the ongoing school curriculum; it em- 
phasizes the use of nonprofessionals 
working cooperatively with classroom 
teachers and recognizes the need for 
strong parental involvement and com- 
munity support. A mental health per- 
spective recognizes the benefits to be 
gained from mainstreamlng practices 
but also notes the mental health prob- 



lems that may arise. Mental health 
needs include those of patients, stu- 
dents, and teachers involved- in this 
process. ' ■ 4 x 

Background and Purpose of 
the Study 

Two major pieces of Federal legisla- 
tion require the integration, where ap-' 
propriate, of handicapped children into 
regular, education programs, poptilarly 
known as mainstreamlng. Public Law 
93-113, the Rehabilitation Act of 1973, 
is considered major civil rights legisla- 
tion for the handicapped. Section 504 of 
this act prohibits discrimination the 
basis of handicap by programs or activ- 
ities receiving Federal financial assist- 
ance. The rules and regulations that set 
"forth requirements for indiscrimina- 
tion in preschool, elementary, second- 
ary, and adult education programs and 

, activities require that handicapped stu- 
dents (a) be provided a free and appro- 
priate public education, regardless of 
the nature or severity' of tjieir handi- 
cap, and (b) be educated with nonhandi- 

V. capped students to the greatest appro- 
priate extent. 

The second piece* of Federal legisla- 
tion relevant to mainstreamlng is Pub-, 
lie Law 94-142; the Education of All 
Handicapped Children Act of 1975. This 
legislation is designed to' assist States 
in meeting the educational needs of 
their handicapped" student populations. 
States receiving Federal funds .u0er 



f.L. 94-1^2 must comply several 
major provisions: (a) free.^^ppropriate 
public education;' (ty) toast restrictive 
environment \LRE); A&) individualized 
educational prWams (lEPs); (d) pro- 
cedural safeguards in testing and eval- 
uation; (e) due process; and (f) parent 
\inv61vertient. The lHE provision of P.L. 
^4^142 stipulates thai handicapped stu- 
dents jure to be e4ucatbd, to the great- 
est extent possible, with their non- 
handicapped} peers. MainsVeaming can 
be viewed .las, 'an approacrK to imple- 
menting (thfe provision. Witii main- 
streaming, mildly nandicappedSstudents 
are being served in .regular classrooms, 
and moderately handicapped and se- 
' .verely handicapped children and youth 
\have their educational programs pro- 
vided in regular schools instead of spe- 
cial -schools. This provides the 6ppor\ 
tunity /or social interaction withf non- 
handicapped peers. For handicapped 
children and youth whose chronic or 
acute needs are extremely severe, how- 
ever, a special program may be' the 
most adequate, least restrictive set- 
ting. Handicapped children include 
those who v are mentally retarded, 
learning disabled, emotionally dis-" 
turbed, speech impaired, visually im- 
paired, hearing impaired, and physical- 
ly handicapped. 

Mainstreaoiing handicapped children 
into regular, schools, programs, and 
classrooms Requires change by all in- 
dividuals involved— handicapped chil r 
dren, nonhandicapped children, parents 
of both groups, teachers, and other 
school personnel. Routines and tradi- 
tional practices of 'all involved may be 
disrupted. New roles, attitudes, and 
skills will have to be learned. Although 
the integration of handicapped and 
nonhandicapped children widens the 
range of potential social interaction for 
all participants in the process, it can 
also cause discomfort— even conflict. 
Mainstreaming involves a major modi- 
fication of existing school practices 
(Reynolds and Birch 1978). Such a far- 
reaching change has implications for 
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the mentaV health of individuals in- 
volved in or affected by the. change 
process—i.e., teachers, students, i and 
parents. A mental health approach to 
problems that may arise from such 
stresses can help administrators, 
teachers, students, and parents respond 
in positive and proactive ways that will 
help meet the needs and expressed 
concerns of ell parties involved. 

The National Institute of Mental 
Health (NIMH) has long recognized the 
importance of the public school pro- 
gram and the regular classroom teacher 
as^ major vehicles in both promoting 
mental health and preventing the de- 
velopment of , mental illness (Todd 
1980). The purpose of the study was to ' 
determine . how schools have succeeded 
in coping with these potential mental* 
health problems. Two major objectives 
were (a) to determine successful fac- . 
tors Uj preparing parents, teachers, and 
pupils for mainstreaming handicapped, 
children into regular classrooms, and (b) 
to prepare a monograph describing six 
exemplary school programs that, from a 
mental health perspective, have, been 
successful in preparing teachers and 
pupils for mainstreaming. ^ 



Mental Health Needs and 
Concerns 

Central participants in the main- 
streaming process include the students, 
parents, and teachers. . The needs and 
concerns of these three groups of 
people vary, depending on whether the 
students a^e handicapped or not, 
whether the parents have handicapped 
or . nonhandicapped children, and 
whether the teachers are special edu- 
cation or regular classroom teachers. 
Also, within each of these groups there 
ate both potentially positive and po- 
tentially negative considerations. The 
following discussion focuses on positive 
and negative aspects of mainstreaming 
from the perspectives of these dif- 
ferent groups. 
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\ Parmtf. , Although many parents of 
handicapped children (do not support 
mainstrearaing," many have worked hard 
to make it a reality and are pleaslfiL 
* . tftat mainstreaming iia^. occurred/ 

though* they can npw feel they are re- . 
, ceivirwu a 'more equal share of public 
education, these parents may also wor- 
ry ,that their children will fall behind jfo 
regular classroonis and not receive ade- 
quate teacher attention. . Parents-- also 
have many concerns about! mainstream* 
ing's being implemented (appropriately. 
They can express their concerns during^ * 
.the IEP . planning process, though many 
are not adequately prepared to do this. 
They may suggest services and actions 
that will provide a* smooth transition 
from a special classroom to a regular 
classroo'm. Many of these issues and 
concerns are being examined ]by pro- 
fessionals, with emerging procedures 
and ways of understanding and working 
with parents of handicapped qhiidren • 
bemg articulated (Paul 1981). 

Many parents of regular students may 
be less than enthusiastic about main- 
streaming (Gallup 1979), feeling, that 
handicapped children wilUrequire undue 
attention from the teachers at the ex- 
pense of other children. Such parents 
may anticipate that teachers will be 
able to accomplish less; they may think 
that mainstreaming is not worth the 
expense to regular children. In situa- 
tions involving behaviorally disordered 
^children, parents of regular, students 
jtffl be concerned about the physical 
safety of their own children^ Among 
parents, the fear of the . unfamiliar is 
. potentially as powerful as it is among 
their children. ^ 

Students. Nonhandicapped children 
will probably experience a range of, 
reactions. At first, they may not feel 
comfortable about their new handi- 
capped- peers, who look and behave 
differently. Nonhandicapped children 
may recognize that teachers will need 
to spend more time with special stu- 
dents and that class members may/4>e 
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asked to assist with the new Children, 

' too. Thfey may also be curious_about 
handicaps. If they form friendships' with 
handicapped students, such relation- . , 
ships may , not be accepted *by less 
tolerant classmates. Many methods and 
programs are available ,to modify at- 
titudes . toward the handicapped, and 

. many attempts have been made to alter 
attitudes of nonhandicapped children 
toward the nandicapped (Hughes and 
Lowmftn 1980). 
Handicapped children may Welcome 

. the relief from the negative stereotype 
associated with separate special, edu- 
cation classes (Punn 1968;< McMillan et 
al. 1974; Reynolds 1976). Work in the 
rejjular classroom will most (ftkely be . 
more challenging, and « handicapped 
students may wonder if they can do the 
Work. They will 'almost certainly re- \ 
ceive less attention from the teaoher in 
a class of 25 rather than 10. Being with 
regular children may intensify feelings . 
of differentness and separateness " 
(Cohen 1977; Goodman et al. 1972). * . 
While there will be opportunities for 
new friendships, there will also be new 
chances for rejection^ Programs to 
promote understanding and peer ac- 
ceptance (Barnes et al. 1978) and af- . 
fective education programs to improve . 
self-esteem and interpersonal rela- 
tionship skills (Morse et al. 1980) pro- 
mote a positive mental health climate 
in the integrated classroom. Dupont 
(1978) reviewed the emotional-social 

» needs of the mildly retarded, the vis-, 
ually impaired, and the hearing im- * 
paired and emphasized the. importance 
of meeting these needs in*the context ' 
of the children's -educational expert- A% 
ences. Expressing concern that tto;?fi;M. 
mainstream of American • education '" • 'V 
traditionally has not been a comforta- 
ble place for children with special 
needs, he" stressed the need for an edu- 
cation program that helps, handicapped : 
students develop higher , levels of v 
emotional-social maturity, > one * that "A 
goes beyond the current emphasis on 

^individual *, plans and mdividualized * 



Instruction. The goal of suqh a. program 
Is the development of mentally healthy 
individuals. RedTand Wattenberg (1959) 
articulated 12 signs of mental health; 
Indications that a child % essentially^ in 
good shape. These signs are happiness 
(finding life enjoyable), range of emo- 
tion, control qyer behavior, -sensitivity 
to oth^r people, ability to communicate 
(seeking help when needed), effec- 
tiveness/ in work (within limits v set* .by 
abilities), • good appraisal of 'reality, 
ability to deH with mistakes, good 
self-concept," attitudes toward the fu- 
ture that are real and basically* trustful 
and positive, assertion of a degree of 
independence appropriate to age, at# 
emotional residence. v 

Teachers. Regular classroom teach- 
ers may be exasperated by the- turn- 
around in school, policy. After' many 
years of setting up more elaborate spe- 
cial education programs, administrators 
now announce they are, returning spe-- 
clal children to the mainstream. Teach- 
ers are likely to feel this policy in- 
creases their- Workload sinc^e it will 
probably increase the academic ability 
range in their classes and the learning 
problems with which 'they wUl have to 
,cope (Kennon and' Sandoval 1978; Panda 
'and Bartel 1972). '.Teachers may feel 
that they lack special skills heeded to 
teach former special education students 
and that special students will take more 
time than regular students. Often they 
expect special children to have behav- 
ioral as weir as learning . problems 
(Alexander and Strain 1978). And like 
parents and children, -some teachers 
will feel uncomfortable around individ- 
uals who- look and behave differently 
from the nonhandicapped children to 
, whom they - are . accustomed (Casey 
1978). ■ ' ■ > 

Special education teachers will have 
to deal with concerns they have over 
seeing* their students reenter the mam- 
stream. Concerns about changing f)rom 
working in isolation as a speciaUst to 
Working as a consultant with rogn vis- 
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ibillty may. limit, special .education 
teachers' effectiveness. -For' "som^,* it 
will mean an opportunity to work more 
intensely wijfr children with' severe 
problems. VC, * 

Changing role responsibilities, lack of 
clear 6>lineatldh or roles and respon- J 
sibilities of key school staff, discrep- w 
ancles between goals and resources 
provided, conditions ot marginal cony- 
pliaflce witti Federal law, and lack of 
understanding and acceptance of indi- 
vidual differences have been identified . 
as sources of ^stress for teachers . 
(Bensky et al. tttfb). ~ - 

Reactions of participant)* to the 
process of matnstreaming" can range 
from curiosity 'and altruism to discom- 
fort and anger. Teachers' attitudes 
toward increased involvement by par- 
ents, for example, may range Jfrom re- ' 
sentment of this intrusion to eagerness 
to get parents actively inw&ved (Kroth s 
1978). in most situations, participants' 
reactions will depend in large part on" 
how those' responsible for implemen- 
tation' manage the ^transition and on the 
types of program efforts adopted. ~ 

Project Activities * r t 

Eight activities were conducted to 
achieve the study objectives. A revie 
of the literature .(including compute 
files, cUrcerlt Journals, and Federal re- 
search 'and ilevetopmffliV projects), a 
mail survey with phon^call f ollowup to 
education and mental health personnel 
in each State, and a review of profes- 

ksional conference proceedifigs / --werfc 
conducted to identify exemplary pro- 
gramsvand practices and to establish a 
file of 105 program nominations. More 
specific and' complete Information on 
these programs was requested from 
* each of the nominated programs. The 
request letter described the mental 
health project on mainstr earning and 
asked for program information in areas 
related to the criteria used for se- 
lecting, the exemplary programs. 
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Criteria for selection of 6 exemplary 
programs from among* the 105 nomi- 
nated programs were developed with . 
input and guidance- -from the Project' 
Advisory Group. ' Six guidelines/stan- 
dards were used. For each -guideline/ 
standard* specific criteria were stated, 
related practices and activities were 
identified, and examples or evidence to* 
support the achievement of criteria 
were indicated. The selection criteria 
follow: •• 

f 

I. Temporal integration. Handi- 
capped students are educated, to 
the maximum appropriate extent, 
in* regular^education classrooms/ 

* settings with their nonhandi- 
capped peers. 

f 2. Instructional integration. The in- 
«• structional program in the main- 
stream setting is compatible with 
Jhe student's needs, is coordi- 
nated between the regular class- 
room teacher and support person- \ 
nel, and includes appropriate 
modifications of instructional 
practices. 

3. Social integration. Increased self- 
acceptance and self-adjustment 
among handicapped, students and 
increased understanding and ac- 
ceptance of handicapped students 
by their nonhandicapped peers 
lead to increased social inte- A 
gration for handicapped students. 

4. Teacher support and involvement. 
Teachers (special education and 
regular education) and other 
school personnel understand and 
support mainstreaming philosophy 
and practice, are accepting of 
handicapped students, and are 

. improving their professional and 
personal skills to work more 
effectively with handicapped 
students in mainstream settings. 

5. Parental support and involve- 
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menjL Parents of handicapped and 
nonhandicapped students under- 
stand^ and ' support mainstream- 
ing philosophy and practice, are 
accepting of handicapped stu- 
dents, and participate in program 
implementation* 

6. » Attention tb the mental health 
needs of parents, teachers, and 
students* • The program's goals, 
objectives, and activities have 
Improved the mental health of 
parents, teachers, and students. 

The first three criteria, which focus 
on the student, incorporate the defini- 
tion and criteria for mainstreaming 
proposed by Kaufman, Gottlieb, Agard, 
and Kukic (1975), which emphasize the 
planned and systematic temporal, in- 
structional, and social integration of 
handicapped children with nonhandi- 
capped peers. 

The six model programs were select- 
ed for site visits and written docu- 
mentation using the criteria, with con- 
sideration also given to urban, subur- 
ban, and rural distribution and region of 
the country. Visits of 2 to 4 days were 
conducted at each of the program sites. 
At each program site, a local program 
person (special education director or 
inservice coordinator, for example) 
coordinated the site visit activities, 
" which included group or individual in- 
terviews with key program personnel; 
visits to selected schools; Interviews 
with teachers, parents, and students; 
and related activities. Observations 
were made of major program activities, 
including inservice training sessions, 
parent advisory . group meetings, and 
classroom instruction. Available pro- 
gram information, evaluation reports, 
and examples of exemplary materials 
were obtained-, and reviewed. Exit in- 
terviews were conducted with program 
* directors at each site. 

Descriptions of the model programs 
af e presented in the next chapter, 
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followed by an analysis and summary in 
chapter 3. In chapter successful 
strategies for implementing mentally 
healthy, mainstreaming are presented. 



Brief descriptions of additional exem- 
plary programs and an annotated listing 
of selected resource materials are in- 
cluded in the appendices. 1 
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Chapter 2 
Model Programs 



..' The mainstreaming programs and 
activities presented in this chapter' are 
presented as models because they il- 
lustrate what local education, agencies 
and schools can do to address the men- 
tal health concerns and needs of 
teachers, students, And parents. The six 
programs are as follows: 
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• Special Education Programs, 
Hastings Public Schools, . Hastings, 
MinnesotarvLocated in a rural area 
southeast v^Mixmeapolis-St. Paul, 
this was >t sound education program 
with extensive mainstreaming. A 
positive mental health climate Was 
reflected in e/ery aspeit of the 
program. * 



v • Pupil Personnel Services, Mayfield " 
City School District, Mayfield, 
Ohio: The programs at this small 
suburban school district Included 

,• ? ap exemplary j>rogram * f or th^ 
hearing Impaired and\ extensiW' 
programming at the secondary 
"\ level (including vocational educa- 
tion). The school board and com- 
munity were highly supjpottiv|, 

• Progressive Inclusion, f addmi )^ 
lie Schools, Tacoma, WftBim^gton: 
The progressive fodusi^ 
in Tacoma schools was one or the 
earliest mainstreaming programs in 
the country. Mental health services • 
were provided to handicapped stu- : 

' dents aiuf their families through' 
the school social work progrTpw 
Tacoma is a medium-sized urban 
area. . 




• Mainstreaming Inservice Train- 
ing, Montgomery County Public 
Schools, Rockville, Maryland: The 
inservice training program for 
mainstreaming in the Montgom* 
ery County Public Schools was ex- 
tremely comprehensive in terms of 

• the number of schools actively in- 
volved. The program reflected a 
great deal of respect for teachers 
and the roles and responsibilities 
they were beingsasked to carry out 
with the mainstreaming move- 
ment. School personnel had unique 
arrangements with parents and in- 
volved them integrally in the in-v 
service process. The Montgomery 
County Public School District, is a 
large, economically well-to-do, 
suburban community. 

• Exceptional Student Education* 
♦ , Dado Ceunty * Public Schools, 
«. tyliamii Florida: This major metro- 
politan area had the typioal prob-- 
lems associated with school dis- 
-tricts of its size. Mainstreaming 
Was facilitated by the initial 
; ;^\«tii^0i^i^:all, exceptional stu- 
*y Wt pT^grani* m regular school 
bujtfings, The school system had 
; tom agency* cooplFa^ye agree- 
If menb' Mth the menial health sys- 
T terns whi<ty ^ pro- 
gram deyejopmehti i '/•% 



* ^ajtye^ Center Project, 
'^W^Stitffti -Public Schools}, tfew ; 

• fimm ^iCi(^eoticut:.ScA6oZ Power, 
by Dr^ : j*n^e« P. Comer (1980) of' 

;;;;tt]^^ Child Study 



Center, describes a school -mentSkl 
- ' health program operating in three 
^ 'low-income schools in the New 

Haven area. With a much Improved 



climate in the schools, the imple- 
mentation of mainstreaming was 
.facilitated and accomplish"^ with 
minimal stress. 



Hastings, Minnesota? A Pervasive Mental 
' Health Climate for Mainstreaming 

We try to grant all children the dignity of risk. 

—A Hastings teacher 



Introduction. 

The Hastings Public School District 
recognized the varied educational and n 
emotional needs of all involved in 
mainstreaming implementation. Rather 
than providing a separate program to 
promote the mental health of students, 
teachers, and parents, a concern for 
mental health needs was.evidentin all 
aspects of the mainstreaming Pfcflam. 
The district's understanding of The 
mental health issues involved in main- 
streaming implementation was demon- 
strated in the following statement of 
the philosophy of mainstreaming pre- 
pared for a teacher inservice training 
program: 

Mainstreaming is a partnership be- 
tween regjjlar and special educators. 
Service YoV students with special 
needs dependV upon four interrelated 
systems: curriculum, administration, 
teacjiers (regular and special educa- 
tion), and students; 

First and foremost, the students are 
human beings with the usual human 
needs for feeling wanted and loved. 
Teachers working with special needs 
students will be aware of the quali- 
ties they have and will be concerned 
with the skills they need to develop. 
Life* experiences of -exceptional stu- 
dents will be a part of, father than 
apart from, those of typical normal 
students^ 



The following sections (jlescribe the^ 
school district, the regular education 
program, the .continuum of special edu- 
cation services provided, the proce- 
dures for developing IEPs' for hafldV 
sapped students, and the special actir 
vities that promote mental health. The> 
final three sections discuss the chal- 
lenges the district continues to face in 
implementing mainstreaming, key fac- 
tors found by school personnel to Con* . 
tribute to successful implementation,- 
and the benefits of mainstreaming. 

f y ;> v ■ ■ 

Description of the School 
District 

Hastings Independent School District;-, 
served an area of 152 square miles with 
a population of 20,<ft)0; 12,800 of the 
people* served lived in the Town / of 
Hastings on the Mississippi River, 20 
miles southeast of St. Paul. Four ele-> 
mentary schools, one Junior high school, 
and one senior high school wereMocated 
in Hastings. Much of^the surrounding 
area is rufal f arm land] Farming is the 
primary incotne < source for approxi- 
mately 270 of the district's families. 
Others are employed in city services or 
industries, or thfcy commute to Minne- 
apolis or St. "Pawl- frw average income 
of district families is also average for 
the State of Minnesota. Most school- 
children are' white, though blacks, 
American Indians, and children of 
Laotian-Cambodian families^ recently 
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relocated In .the Hastings area also at- 
; tend}district° school?. The studdfct pop- 
ulation has doubled in 10 years to ap- 
proximately 5,000 pupils enrolled in 
grades K jhrough 12. Of these students, 
430 are handicapped and receive special 
Services. Direct and associated in- 
structional services are provided by 278 
education professionals, 'supported by 
23.0 additional employees. 

./ 

Overview of School Services 



The fastings Public School District is 
committed to the goal of* providing 
quality educational services to all its 
students. A comprehensive K-12 regu- 
lar education program emphasizes in^ 
struction in the basic academic skills. 
At the secondary level, the curriculum 
includes college preparatory work, vo- 
cational education, and a variety of 
elective and exploratory courses. Dis- 
trict students consistently score above 
State and national norms on the regu- 
larly administered/ standardized tests,. 
In addition to promoting, academic 
achievement, the district puts emphasis 
on providing a positive learning envi- 
ronment and promoting the social- 
emotional development of all students. 

Parent involvement is actively pro- • 
moted. The community's overall sat- 
isfaction with the district school sys- 
tem is shown by results of survey 
con- ducted by the District Curriculum 
Office in May 1980. Citizens were 
pollen" via questionnaire. Results, pub- 
lished in the School News, a quarterly 
newsletter, indicated that a large maj- 
ority of respondents were satisfied with 
the district's educational services, 
personnel, and responsiveness to par- 
ents and community. Well over three- 
quarters of the respondents felt that 
the school system was doing a good job 
of teaching Basic skills; maintaining 
good student behavior; promoting a 
lifelong interest in 1 learning and crea- 
tive activities; and developing student 



social skills, self-confidence, self- 
* awareness, and the ability to relate 
positively with otheiy. 

Special Education Services tor 
Handicapped Students 

In compliance with P.L 94-142, ^the' 
district provides comprehensive special 
services for children with special 
education needs. The distriot employed 
more than 50 special s'ervlces staff, in- 
cluding a director of special services, a 
school psychologist, certified special 
education teachers, management aides, 
elementary school social workers, sec- 
ondary guidance and counseling person- 
nel, and school nurses. Special services 
expenditures were actually less here 
than in other demographically similar 
Minnesota schcjol districts, because the 
director of spejcial services, principals, 
and certified special services staff 
shouldered the supervisory responsibili- 
ties, eliminating the need for manage- 
ment personnel. 

The district provided a continuum of 
special programs, including resource 
services and self-contained classrooms 
for more severely handicapped children. 
The following list describes many of the 
services: 

1. An early education program was 
provided to meet the needs of 4- 
year-olds who show delay in so- 
cial-emotional, cognitive, speech 
and language, or gross and fine ' 
motor skill development, 

2, Special services for mildly to 
moderately retarded school-age 
children were provided through 

resource room and self-contained 
»' V classrooms depending on the 
child's instructional needs. Se- 
verely retarded elementary stu- 
dents are served in a self-con- 
tained classroom based at an ele- 
mentary school. At the secondary 
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level,* more severely impaired 
students received . vocational 
training through contracted serv- 
ices ' from the Dakota County 
Cooperative Special * Services, an 
Intermediate school district (de- 
scribed later). 

> 

3. special learning, and behavior 
problem (SLBP) program was pro- 
vided Ibr children experiencing 
specific learning disabilities or 
behavior problems. Students par-!, 
tlcipated in regular education 
with special resource help from 
the SLBP teacher. One, SLBP > 
teacher served each of the four 
elementary schools. There were 
also SLBP programs at the junior 
and senior high schools. 

4. Other special education resource 
services » for -handicapped children 
included speech and language 
therapy and an adaptive physical 
education program. Visually im- 
paired and hearing-impaired stu- 
dents attended the regular pro- 
gram in the Hastings public 
schools and received itinerant 
teacher services on a resource 
basis from the cooperative inter- 
mediate school district. < 

5. The management aide -position 
was developed specifically to fa- 
cilitate 'mainstreaming. Aides 
were assigned to students needing 
individual attention or to classes 
in which students used machinery 
or lab equipment. 

6. Elementary school social workers 
and secondary school counselors 
provided^ individual and group 
counseling services to handi- 
capped and nonimpaired students. 

7. The district • provided home or 
hospital instruction on the recom- 

.v mentation of a physician or psy- 
chlatrist. School nurses provided 

< 

/ 



regular vision, hearing, and sco- 
liosis screening and help coordi- 
nate school, medical, and other 
related family services. 

- • % 

8. Students with temporary handi- 
caps ' or learning or adjustment • 

* problems were offered counseling 
and academic, assistance through 
the Teenage Parent Education 
Program; Chemical Abuse Pro- 
gram, English as a Second Lan- 
guage Program, and Instructional 
Tutor Program. 

9. Out-of-district resources included 
(a) the special services of the 
Dakota County Cooperative In- 
termediate School District which 
serve children with low-incidence 
handicapping conditions; (b) the 
secondary vocational program of 
the Dakota County Adult Voca- 
tional Technical Institute for vo- 
cationaUy-orienteu nonimpaired 
and mildly handicapped 10th, 
11th, and 12th grade students; 
(c) the diagnostic services of 
nearby universities and hospitals^; 
and (d)' special private school 
placements. 

. 10. Collaboration with other agencies 
was also practiced. For example, 
the school cooperated with a 
police liaison officer, a mental 
health intervention team, and the 
Hastings Community Education 
Services to sponsor a* person who ' 
organized basic recreational serv- 
ices for handicapped students. 

11. In compliance with procedures 
outlined in P.L. 94-142, the dis- 
trict used a child study team 
model to process referrals, assess 
abilities and needs, and develop 
IEPs. Each school-based child 
study team was made up of spe- 
cial services and regular staff ac- 
tive in providing the child's edu- 
cational program, 

10 



Determining a Student's 
Individualized Educational 
Program 

• While categorical labels weire used in 
accordance 6 with P.L. 94-142, school 
personnel recognized that a child often"" 
cannot be served by one type of special 
service. All district resources were 
reviewed to develop ' a> program that 
best served the child. The following 
case illustrates the districts flexibility. 

"Chrissie" 1 was a bright preschool 
child when a brain trauma left, her with 
seizures and severe attention, language? 
and behavior problems. District special 
services personnel began working with 
Chrissie's family, which preferred \ 
public school placement, prior to her 
* enrollment in the Hastings schools. 
Using the diagnostic services of )the 
University of Minnesota and St. Paul 
Children's Hospital, the child study 
team, which included Chrissie's par- 
ents, developed a program that used the 
strengths of individual teachers and a 
variety of regular and special services. ' 
Chrissie was assigned a management 
aide to help her follow her schedule and 
to assist her in the regular classes. She 
was assigned a regular first grade 
classroom, attended a self-contained 
class for trainable mentally retarded 
(TMR) students, and saw the resource 
teacher for educable mentally retarded 
(EMR) students for special instructionm 
services. Chrissie accompanied the 
regular kindergarten class to gym. She 
returned to her regular classroom for 
music and other special activities and - 
class projects. Her maiu^ement aide 
was skilled i$ seizure management and 
in recognizing periods when Chrjtesie 
was ready to learn new skills. The child 
study team met less often as staff and 
parents became more confident that 
Chrissie was making progress. 



1 AU names are fictitious. Nonrelevant 
case details are either deleted or altered to 
protect the privacy of individuals. 



History of Mainstreaming 

\ The Hastings Public School District 
has been mainstreaming" handicapped 
children for a loqg time. In the early 
sixties the district began, integrating 
handicapped students into selected reg- 
ular education classes and activities. 
School personnel recalled the needs and 
interests of individuals for^whom vari- 
ous regular • placements "just made 
sense." The district's commonsense ap- 
proach foreshadowed many of the prin- 
ciples embodied in P.U 94-142. J 
The following November 1971 super r 
intendent's memo illustrates the dis- 
trict's commitment to mainstreaming 
and its recognition of the necessity for 
careful preparation of parents, stu- 
dents, and teachers: 

Years ago integration, of special edV 
ucation students into regular classes 
for portions of their school day was 
done in our system, but then state 
recommendations seemed to frown on 
this philosophy. Now there is much 
talk about 'this "integration innova- 
tion" as though it is a new concept. I 
want principals and all teachers to 
know' 1 feel this integration should 
again be Initiated after careful prep- 
aration among the parents, regular 
classroom teachers, principals and 
special education teachers. ... I re- . 
member how successful it was for the 
students years ago, and hope it can 
' be just as successful now. / 

Special Activities That 
Promote the Social-Emotional v 
Adjustment of Handicapped 
Children , 

The sensitivity of school personnel to 
the needs of handicapped students in- 
cluded an awareness that attention, to a 
-child's emotional needs is an- insepa- 
rable .component of providing an ap- 
propriate educational program. As one 
principal stated, -"The better a child 
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f^ls about himself, the better he* will 
be able to read." 

The role of the elementary school 
social worker was. developed specifi- 
cally to deal with the emotional needs 
of handicapped students and to support 
their adjustment to the mainstream of 
. school life, two school social ( workers 
provided individual and group counsel- 
'irig for elementary students as an aid in 
promoting their personal, social, And 
academic development. The elementary 
jschool social workers also provided in- 
direct services to students by -con- 
, suiting wkh their regular and special 
\f education Wchersf by providing parent 
training on behavior management or 
other family problems, and byjef erring 
families for other community social 
services. Students were referred to the 
social workers by school personnel, 
parents, outside agencies, or the stu- 
dents themselves. Reasons for referral 
include behavior problems, negative 
attitudes toward school, difficult peer 
relations; family problems, or a nega- 
tive»self-concept. ' 
/ The school social workers ran play 
. groups for handicapped 'children spe- 
cifically to Improve social skills. Social 
workers also ran change groups for 
families coping, with stressful family 
situations, such as death or divorce. On 
occasion, school social workers worked 
directly in regular classrooms, provid- 
ing special affective education expe- 
riences for all students or helping stu- 
dents deal sensitively with their hand- 
icapped classmates. For example, when 
a child with? cerebral palsy was teased 
by his regular classmates, the school 
social workers helped him prepare a 
program on cerebral jpalsy to present to 
his regular class. 

Junior and senior high schools pro 5 - 
vided extensive counseling services to 
support, children with special needs as 
well as nonimpaired students. Handi- 
r capped students, like their nonimpaired 
peers, were assigned to one of thr||p 
school counselors. Each counselor 
maintained responsibility for his or h'er 



students tjiroughout their years at the 
two secondary levels. Students them- 
selves, their teachers, or their parents 
could request the counselor's help with 
specific problems. For ;some students, 
regular individual sessions were pro-* 
vided for more global adjustment or 
self-concept problems. Counselors fre- 
quently helped students, teachers, and 
parents develop contracts for work on 
specific sqcial or behavioral, goals. The 
counselors also provided consultation 
services to teachers and parents and 
referral services to other community 
agencies and were actively involved in 
the child study team processes. 

Orlentatidn activities, directed by 
the junior high school ^counselors, ex- 
emplified the .school system's sensi- 
tivity to the needs of students anil 
parents involved in change. Orientation 
activities were offered in the spring 
and again in the fall for students about 
to enter junior high school to, prepare 
theni and their parents for the transi- 
tion between elementary and secondary 
school. A consistently large turnout 
(approximately 96 to 98 percent of 
families) indicated that families valued 
this service. A' tour* of the school 
building, and small group discussions on 
courseworx, grading, school procedures, 
rules, activities, schedules, and so 6n, 
helped families know what to expect in 
junior high school.' Discussion groups 
were described as "reality oriented^ and 
addressed typical problems and con- 
cerns faced at this age level. To es- 
tablish the understanding that handi- 
capped 'Students are as much a part of 
the student body as their nonimpaired 
peers, handicapped students and their 
parents were fully integrated into the 
orientation procedures. For example, 
the handicapped student, like his or her 
nonimpaired peers, received a computer 
card of schedule options, even though 
his or her personal program was de- 
termined in a meeting of the child 
study team and parents. 

Special education staff also worked 
systematically with handicapped stu- 
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debits to promote healthy self-concepts' 
and adjustment ;to the mainstream. 
SLBP teachers reported that an impor- ' 
tant focus of their group work was to 
help students understand their handi- 
caps, thereby fpstering self^-acceptance 
and a more positive self-concept. One . 
•teacher reported that after viewing 'a 
film on learning disabilities, 'students 
often respond, "Oh, that's what's wrong 
with me. I'm hot dwrnb." Teachers of 
trainable mentally retarded students 
used v small groups to help students de- 
velop social skills. The development of 
social skills was ajso an important as- 
pect of resource service to mildly re- 
tarded^tudents. At the secondary level, 
instruction on developing skills for in- * 
dependent living was added to a con- 
tinued emphasis on relating positively 
to others. 

Speech, and language teachers used 
both individual and. small group inter- 
vention to stimulate oral language 
skills. .Group work with speech- and 
language-impaired youngsters often 
, focused on problems students encoun- 
tered in the regular classrooms. 
Teachers used the groups to help stu- 
dents discover coping strategies. For 
instance, understanding directions was 
a particularly difficult skill for some 
speech- and language-impaired young- 
sters. However, this skill is critical to . 
success in the Tegular classroom. Stu- 
dent groups practiced following direc- 
tions, and teachers reported that peers 
were often very effective in suggesting 
practical strategies for dealing with 
this problem in the regularCclass, 

District personnel helped handi- 
capped children join in special activi- 
ties available to nonhandipapped stu- 
dents. For example, Hastings junior and 
senior high students could participate in 
an 8-day camping and canoe trip 
through a Minnesota natural wilderness 
area. One summer, a girl with cerebral * 
^palsy who walked on crutches partic- 
ipated,' using a special backpack pur- 
chased with special education funds. 
With the help of the other students and 



her teachers, she was able to canoe, to 
portage, atjd to make it up a steep in- 
cline to ah overlook. Teachers reported 
that. the experience was a successful 
learning experience for the teachers* 
and other students involved. The teach- 
ers planned to include other handi- 
capped students on such wilderness pro- 
grams, recognizing ^ne benefits of 
handicapped students 1 seeing them- 
selves as capable people. 

.District personnel recognized that 
continuous collaboration among admin- 
istrators and regular and special serv- 
ices staff was needed td deliver coor- 
dinated services to the handicapped 
child and maximize his or her potential 
for success in the mainstream envi- 
ronment. The child study team care- 
fully selected the regular teachers who 
worked best with a particular handi- 
capped child, Copies of each child's 
program were distributed to all his or 
her teachers." Regular education 
teachers were active members on the 
teams for children in their classes and 
attended child study team sessions any 
time to discuss a problem or request 
advice. 

Resource teachers collaborated with 
regular teachers to develop resource'" 
instructions that supported the child's 
regular curriculum and adapted regular 
curriculum materials to meet the 
handicapped child's needs. Teachers 
communicated with notes or frequent 
informal meetings; more formal, 
scheduled meetings were held to re- 
solve particular problems. At the sec- 
ondary level, where the handicapped 
student had several regular teachers, 
communications among special and 
regular staff was both necessary and 
more difficult: Often, the principal, the 
counselors, and t!he resource teachers 
were actively involved in preparing 
regular teachers for the handicapped 
students. At the junior high level; the 
principal and all teachers who received 
a particular child met for jt case con- 
ference on' goals and strategies before 
the child v was mainstreamed, or when 



problems occurred. Further, It was 
school policy that grades for handi- . 
capped 'children be determined coop- 
eratively^ by both special and regular, 
teachers. 

Both principals and special teachers , 
reported that on "the whole, the regular 
teaching staff was an extremely coop- 
erative, group, willing to try a variety 
bf - strategies to maintain a child , in 
regular classes and assure his or her 
success. Developing and maintaining 
close working relationships among ad- 
ministrators, special ' teachers, and 
regular education personnel was seen as 
a key ingredient in a child's successful 
mainstream experience. 

Services Jhut Promote the 
Mental Health of Nonimpaired 
Students in a Mainstreamed 
Setting 

School personnel recognized that 
nonimpaired children would not auto- , 
matically feel comfortable with and 
adjust positively to the presence of 
handicapped children. Special aware- 
ness activities were used to anticipate 
and respond to students' questions and 
concerns about handicapped people. The 
goals of awareness activities were (a) 
to increase students' .understanding of 
handicapping conditions, (b) to increase 
their acceptance of thfeir own and 
others' individual strengths and weak- 
nesses, and (c) to promote their recog- 
nition of the many ways handicapped 
children are like them. 

For example, during Handicap Aware- 
ness Week (in honor of the International 
Year of Disabled Persons), special and 
regular teachers, cooperated in develop- 
ing special materials through which 
children could experience a variety of 
simulated handicapping conditions. 
After extensive inclass preparation on 
the purpose of awareness activities, 
children watched a movie without 



sound, learned signing, and experienced 
mobility problems while wearing blind- ' 
folds or using crutches and wheelchairs. 
In addition to simulation activities, a 
/dinner football player for the Minne- 
sota v Vikings, who had been crippled by 
an accident, talked to students and an- 
swerejl^estions about his experiences. 
Student response was very positive. 
Students were both impressed by handi- 
capped persons' abilities to compensate 
for theft limitations and appreciative of 
their own normal abilities. Teachers 
noted improvements in the students' 
.relationships with their .handicapped 
peers as well. For example, one young- 
ster donated the artificial limbs he had 
outgrown. He later remarked toJals 
teacher, "The kids sure have 
friendly since they saw my legs." rm<, 
Other awareness activities offered 
regularly at the elementary level in- 
cluded slide-tape presentations^ on 
handicapping conditions, opportunities 
for students to tutor special education 
classes, and special activities promot-- 
ing the acceptanoe of individual dif- 
ferences led by the school social work- 
ers in cooperation with regular class 
teachers. Junior high awareness activ- 
ities were integrated into the English 
class curriculum. An elective course on 
"Exceptional People" increased stu- 
dents' understanding of and sensitivity 
to life experiences of handicapped 
people through literature! other media, 
,,. and presentations by haiyicapped per- 
sons and special services professionals. 

At the high school, an awareness ac- 
tivity involved groups of physically 
1 handicapped and mentally retarded 
adults who discussed their experiences 
with social studies students and several 
teachers. As a result, several students 
became active volunteers in a variety 
of programs for handicapped persons 
sponsored by the Hastings Community 
Education Program. 

School personnel suggested that many 
special services and activities for 
handicapped students have benefited 
nonhandicapped children as Well. As 
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special personnel worked with regular 
t class teachers tp adapt' curriculum ma- 
v terials, individualize Instruction, and 
>lan behavior .management strategies, 
✓ teachers were better at>le to meet the 
individual needs pt the nonhandicapped 
children^ Special ■„ aides and resource 
teachersNrorWng in regular classes with 
handicappeoXchildren were often able to 
include nonhandicapped peers in group 
work, or to offeXthem some individual 
attention. 

Teachers reported that allowing, 
nonhandicapped children^ to. assist w 
special education programs improved 
their sensitivity to handicapped peers 
and promo\ed friendly relationships. 
Students assisted in the speciaPearly 
childhood education class, special 
. classes for retarded ohildren, or the 
adaptive physical education program. 
High school students with an. interest in 
special education careers worked as 
aides in special classes and assisted 
special teachers offering homebound 
and'hospital instruction., 

Other activities exemplified the 
school personnel's efforts to promote 
the, healthy overall development of all 
children and to provide a positive 
learning climate. Elementary schools 
regularly usdd affective .education 
curriculum materials, such as SRA's 
Focus on Self-Development (see ap- 
pendix B). Principals* and special serv- 
ices staff periodically presented a 
review of available affective materials 
to promote teacher use. 

The district also supported the 
training of 14 teachers and adminis- 
. trators in the 'Positive Attitudes To- 
ward Learning (PATL) project, offered 
by Bethalto Schools, Illinois, and spon- 
sored by the U.S. Office of Education. 
The project focused on improving 
teachers' ability to relate positively ,to 
students and to share responsibility for 
learning with students., School personnel 
receiving training became facilitators 
for school-based, inservice -teacher 
groups conducted over the next school 
year. One principal, involved as a fa- << 



cilitator for his school, reported that 
the PATL program %r helping teachers 
improve student self-concept was par- 
, ticularly well-received by his staff. He 
reported' that one outcome of his in- 
volvement was a change in his approach 
to supervision; he became more atten-' 
tive to promoting positive teacher- 
student relationships*. Further, he has 
sponsored the regular assessment of 
students' self-esteem as a means of 
, evaluating both school climate and the 
impact of the use of affective materi- 
al{ rs nd PA<I V training for teachers. 
Resets, for grades 1 through 6 indicated 
a school mean score above test norms 
and a small b^t stea^r'mean increase 
for all grades over the lirst year. 

Services That Prepare and * 
Support Teachers Involved in 
Mainstreaming 

. A districtwide inservice training 
program entitled Mainstreaming: A 
Partnership of Regular and Special 
Educators was offered in 1978-79, 
sponsored, in part by the National Iff- 
Seryice Network of the Office of Spe- 
cial Education. The training program 
offered information on the laws,* regu- 
latiohs, and school procedures govern- 
ing special services; promoted teacher 
understanding and acceptance of 
handicapped students; and focused on 
mainstreaming as a collaborative ef- 
fort. Federal funds were used to pro- 
vide special, consultants, substitute 
teachers for participating staff, and 
instructional materials for use with 
students. Evaluation of the inservice 
program included the use of the 
Rucker-Gable Teacher Attitude Survey 
(Rucker and Gable, 1974). Results in- 
dicated a significant increas'e in posi- 
tive 'teacher attitudes toward handi- 
capped youngsters overall. However, 
acceptance of children exhibiting de- ' 
fiant or acting-out behavior remained 
relatively low. 
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New teachers met with special*erv- 
ices staff to* learn about malnstream- 
•\ Mg procedures and available supportive 
% services. In addition, districtwide- 
presentations described ' available spe- 
cial services. Ongoing inservice training 
and support for regular teachers .was 
provided through consultation with the 
special services' staff. Consultation 
increased teachers' understanding of ' 
handicapping conditions, expanded their 
repertoire' of instructional approaches, 
and facilitated materials- development 
£nd adaptation. Special staff reported 
that teachers need to voiceythe frus- 
trations' inherent in working with 
children having special needs. All spe- 
. cial service roles included consultation 
responsibilities. 

Administration actively promoted the 
collaboration of special and regular 
education staff by providing opportu- 
nities for them to interact and by 
enacting policies and procedures that 
supported $ team approach to main- 
streaming. For example, teachers' 
classes were covered by school per-r • 
sonnel and adminstrators to, allow 
teachers to attend child study , team 
meetings or receive special staff as 1 
sistance on problems. The special serv- 
ices director tried to follow a policy of 
responding to teachers' requests for 
assistance within 24 hours. He noted 
that teachers do not expect problems to 
be solved immediately, but they can 
expect to be informed of plans for 
working on solutions. 
. At the time of the site visit, the 
focus of teacher inservice training was 
on individualized consultation to rein- 
force teacner skills and positive rela- 
tionships with handicapped students. An 
important focus of support for teachers 
of mainstreamed classes was to con- 
vince them w their own competence.. 
Cooperative work on individual cases 
helped teachers apply their skills to 
meet the needs of Handicapped stu- 
dents. Further, efforts in promoting 
student awareness and sensitivity to 
« their handicapped peers was seen as 



indirectly promoting the teachers' un- 
derstanding as well. * " 

School procedures were also seen as 
important in supporting the mainstream 
teachers. For example,, student-teacher 
ratios were kept low. 1 to 25 at the 
elementary level and 1-to 19 at the 
secondary .level.- Administrative staff 
, 'were careful hot to overload a teacher** 
with too many handicapped chUdr^n in 
: Qne class. . v 

District personnel felt that the co- 
operative effort and training for regu- 
lar teachers resulted in a loWer number 
of referrals for special services. Re- 
portedly, teachers were able > to deal 
with a wider array of studenfffeeds and 
abilities in their classrooms, and re- 
' fefred only the children who were % 
cliarly in need of special, education 
services. * The success of . efforts to 
promote collaboration of special and 
regular education staff was seen in the 
teachers' willingness to use the special 
resources available. A teacher spon- 
taneously offered this "word of advice" 
to other regular teachers: "Use every- 
one and everything available to help 
you work with handicapped students. ' 
. Don't feel that , asking for assistance 
means you aren't competent.*' 

For the^spe.cial services staff, there 
were 2 to 4 staff development days 
each year. Inservice training included 
the use of outside consultants; review 
of current research, service delivery 
trends, and issues in special education; 
and staff planning and problem solving. 
Staff were encouraged to use the out- 
side consultants available in various 
. community service agencies. For in- 
s€anee, n »h* wnrftftr regularly was 
aided by the Community Mental Health 
Center staff in preparing materials for 
her special student groups and in con- 
sulting with regular classroom teachers. 

Special workshops were offered* on a 
voluntary basis for continuing education 
credit. Many were related to teachers' 
overall mental health needs, such as 
stress management and time manage- 
ment. To encourage regular education 
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teachers to receive further training In 
special education, .the district had 
stated that special education courses 
were germane to every teacher's pro- 
» fesslonal development. Therefore, spe- v 
* • cial education course credits were 
applicable to continuing education 
credits necessary for salary Increases. 
Many 'regular district teachers were 
working toward or had special educa- 
tion certification. 

K Activities That Promote<w$g& 
Parental Involvenjent an# 
Provide Support to Parents % ' 

Over 90 percent of the parents of 
handicapped children participate^ reg- 
^ularly in school IEPVmeetings. Thisyery, 
^Wgh rate was- promoted by -scheduling 
convenient meeting times and by giving 
parents the message that their input ' 
was valued. Parents we're often given 
choices of services, and their prefer- 
ences were respected. Parents were 
encouraged to request extra meetings if 
concerned about their children's prog- 
ress. School staff rioted that the In- 
volvement of the regular education 
teachers in conferences with parents of 
handicapped children was particularly 
valuable: Because regular teachers ' 
worked with so many children, their 
input helped parents see now. their 
handicapped children were similar to '• 
nonhandicapped children. 

School collaboration with private 
preschool prograrris, with, community 
agencies, and with services for adult 
handicapped persons facilitated conti- 
nuity in service delivery and .helped 
parents in planning for the UTelong 
needs of their handicapped children. 
School special services personnel ac- 
tively assisted parents in findtag other , 
community services. 

The Special Services Planning and 
Advisory Group was a vehicle for par- 
• ental involvement and input into 4 school 
procedures, activities, artd so forth. 

' • ; • >r 'r 
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Parents of handicapped children, spe- * 
cial services staff, and administrators 
met regularly to share information on 
school activities, to develop proce- 
dures, and to plan for meeting families' 
needs. This $rOup conducted a needs 
assessment for parents of handicapped 1 
Children.' As a result, parent education 
nights , were held, periodically on dif- 
ferent topics, such as parents' rights 
under JP.L. 94^142, parent advocacy, . 
behavior management and other par- 
enting skills, available school and com- 
munity services, and so forth. 

Parents of both handicapped children 
and nonhandicapped cpidren benefited 
from regular school 1 conferences and 
contacts. Two parent conferences were 
scheduled yearly in all-district schools. 
Schools scheduled their meeting timee 
so that parents with children of * dif- 
ferent ages could ; attend the various 
school conferences. Further, confer- 
ences were scheduled at convenient 
tunes, including evening hourfs. there 1 
was excellent attendance at school 
conferences. For example, th« junior 
"high school reported that appr<5mately 
90 percent of families attended* the . 
first conference and 75 percent at- 
tended the second conference. Parents 
showed appreciation ' for teachers* 
willingness, to hold evening meetings by 
requesting compensatory time off for * 
teachers from the administration. 

Ongoing teacher-parent pontact was 
promoted in individual schools in a 
variety of ways. Some ° teachers use£ 
the "congratugram," a form that pro- 
vided positive feedback on a child's 
accomplishments in school. The junior 
high school had adopted a policy that a 
child could not receive a failing grade" H 
without prior notification of the parent. 
The school also installed a number of ' 
telephones to facilitate teacher-parent " 
contacts.. Further, principals Regularly 
encouraged parents to c;atl the schools 
about any problems their children faced 
or community problems in general. 

There were a variety of efforts to » \ 
inform parents and the community ♦ • • ' 



alx>ut school #&tlvities. A packet .of 
Information was provided to new fami- 
lies ' moving into the school district. 
School News, the quarterly newsletter 
mentioned earlier, described school 
service* and activities. Articles on 
mainstreaming, handicap awareness 
activities at .school available special 
services, and the* tike were • Integrated 
Into reports of other schoo} activities. 



Continuing Challenges To 
Maintaining a Positive Mental 
Health Climate 



Despite, exemplary mainstreaming 
practices, problems still existed with 
transportation, determining appropriate 
' academic and behavioral expectations, 
safety factors, grading policies, main r 
taining morale, and reluctant teachers. 

Because the district covered 152 
square miles, bus rides were long and 
expensive. Long bus 'rides can lead to 
behavior problems and emotional Upsets 
- that,, may ' "spill over" into school. 

Hastings and neighboring districts were 
Previewing the various bus routes to de- 
termine if establishing some coopera- 
tive routes could reduce transportation 
time and expense. Bus ' aides were 
trained in behavior .management and to 
monitor behavior contracts developed 
by the school and parents to reward 
children for good behavior. An inservice 
training program, Transporting Handi- 
capped . Students, Was planned Jfor bus 
^ "•"tennel. "*' 

wring wjiat to expect of handi- 
„Jf children Is" difficult, particularly 
„. the case of children witti "Invisible 
handicaps," such as emotional Insta- 
bility. School personnel found that 
" collaboration between regular and 
/t special teachers, with the involvement 
• of the principal, was essential in de- 
s ' * teftnining appropriate expectations. 

At tfre J secondary level, teachers 
> were concerned with safety when 




handicapped children used machinery or , 
equipment. AH children Were required 
to pass a safety test to manage Indus- 
trial arts equipment. High school . 
teachers and special services staff were 
working cooperatively with the Dakota 
County, Area . Vocational-Technical 
Institute to develop assessment proce- 
dures that could determine minimum 
physical abilities to- run equipment * 
safety. Management aides had been 
assigned to Junior high school lab areas. 

Grading handicapped children was 
less of a problem at the elementary 
than the secondary level, because ele- 
mentary report cards for all children 
Included opportunities to note Individ- 
ual progress and effort. Parents had 
worked with the schools, to adopt the 
following grading procedure for ele- 
mentary and Junior high schools: A 
handicapped child earning an A, B, or C 
received that grade. A child earning a 
D 6r F received a "pass" if he or she 
was trying; otherwise tWe child received 
the D or F. This system was used at the 
high school at the teacher's discretion. 
Having regular and special teachers 
determine grades cooperatively helped 
resolve some grading problems. 

When stftderit progress is slow, It Is 
hard not to be discouraged. Teachys 
wanted to iielp the child and reported 
feeling discouraged by slow progress 
and continuing problems despite their 
best efforts. Parents * reported that 
discussion often focused on their? chil- 
dren's problems, inabilities, and special 
needs. Using measurable objectives on 
IEPs helped teachers, parents, and 
children to focus realistically on 
achievements. 

Not all, teachers were prepared to 
work with handicapped children. Some 
were unwilling to modify their in- 
struction and standards to meet- In- 
dividual needs. Some were uncomfort- 
able with children Who were different. 
0 Others were reluctant to take on "extra 
work? or afraid they did not know how 
to teach children with special needs. 
Special services personnel noted that 



they > began mainstreaming with 
teachers who were willing. They ac- 
cepted that, individual teachers, like 
Individual students, required different 
amounts of time and training to be able 
to deal effectively with mainstreaming. 
Individual , s work with ^teachers, espe- 
cially in supporting their initial efforts 
,twlth handicapped children, helped to 
increase the numbers of teachers who 
were comfortable with malnstreamed 
children. 

4. .v 

A 

% Factors Contributing to a 
* Mentally Healthy School 

Climate and Successful 

Mainstreaming 

".Several factors contributed to suc- 
cessful mainstreaming in Hastings* For 
example, the variety of services 
available to students, teachers, and 
parents supjfcrted the mainstreaming 
program. .When sphool personnel were 
asked, •'What makes mainstreaming 
work?" however, their responses sug- 
gested that a^pirit of cooperation, in- 
dividual caring, and competent school, 
personnel were essential. * 

Administrative Support and Invplve- 
ment> There is ample evidence in tlwf* 
literature on mainstreaming that ad- 
ministrative support is a critical factor 
in the success or failure of implemen-v 
tation efforts. In the Hastings Public 
School ^District, administrative com- 
mitment to mainstreaming was ex- 
pressed through active 'involvement at 
all . levels of implementation. The su- 
perintendent maintained contacts with 
state legislators ' and actively lobbied 
for special education funds. The school 
board was described by school personnel 
as proud of the district's special serv- 
ices and willing to allocate localafcnds 
to establish or v maintain special 
programs. 

Administrators assumed implemeiiia^ 



tion responsibilities. -For example, the 
superintendent chaired chi$ study team 
meetings. In recognition of his. efforts 
on behalf of handicapped children, the 
Minnesota Association for Children 
with Learning Disabilities named him 
the "Educator of the Year," the first 
time >an administrator had been so 
k .honored; w 

The -director of special services and 
the principals often chaired child study 
meetings, ^were active with parent 
training, participated m most problem- 
solving sessions, took over .teachers' 
classes so they could attend -meetlngs 
or training , activities, and worked 
directly with individual children. 

In discussing their 'participation "in* 
mainstreaming implementation, several 
administrators hote<l that effective 
leadership Involved showing a willing- 
'ness to work cooperatively so that 
• teachers do not feel that they alone are 
responsible for mainstreaming. If 
teachers open ' their doors to handi- 
capped children, then administrators » 
must be accessible to staff,-, parents, 
and students. 

Collaboration and * Communication. ' 
To promote a team approach to main-, 
streaming, staff meetings served plan- 
ning and problem-solving purposes. 
Social workers and resource teachers 
teamed with regular education teachers, 
to serve both handicapped and nonim- 

m paired children. Regular educators re- 
ciprocated by inviting children in spe- 
cial classes to Join their groups for 
special events or by helping design and 
implement special awareness activities. 
School personnel were able to describe 
variqijs^programs and activities occur- 
ring throughout the district, a sign of 
good communication. Complete cooper- 
ation was not practiced at all times by 

.. all teachers, but a commitment to 
sharing the responsibility of main- 
streaming was evident. 

A variety of channels for parent- 
sohool communications included con- 
ferences,, orientation sessions, parent 



advisory committees, parent informa- 
tion nights, and re<iu\red teacher- 
parent contacts: Parents we're urged to 
call administrators or staff or to re- 
quest a child study" team meeting in 
case of problems. If parents were not 
satisfied with the school's response, 
they could ask for a conciliation meet- 
ing at the district level before they be- 
gan, due process hearings. School per- 
sonnel/saw the conciliation meeting as 
a less intimidating step for parents thart 
due process procedures. 

Collaboration with the community 
included a number -of cooperative pro- 
grams, jointly funded positions, and 
collaborative teams of community 
agericy-and school personnel that were 
essential in providing coordinated serv- 
ices. Liaison staff and case managers 
helped children In transition between 
services. 

School- community relationships were 
enhanced' through information scaring, 
Various civic groups sponsored vplun- 
teer programs to assist schools. Busl- . • 
ness ^people were Involved In deters 
mining functional vocational compe- 
tencies and cooperated with schoorjob 
placement programs. 

%lespeo^for Individual Competence. 
Supportive services staff^sltw teachers 
as competent and capable oa^gorjclng 
, *wlth children with special needs; their 
- role was to support the teachers' ef- 
forts and to collaborate rather than to 
tell the teachers what to do. Inservlce 
peer training models and the use of 
district staff as trainers promoted the 
message that teachers ware capable. 

This philosophy extended to handi- 
capped children as well. As one teacher 
said, "We try tb grant all children the 
dignity of risk." Children were en- 
couraged to try new activities and to 
function as Independently as, they could 
—to go camping, for example. In daily> 
practice, classmates were reminded not 
to "help too much" when a handicapped 
child was able to accomplish a task in- 
dependently, Whenever possible, handi- , 



capped children were subject to the 
same school procedures and expecta- 
tions as nonimpalred children. 



Conclusion: The Benefits of 

Malnstreaming" 

% ir * 

, Implementing malnstreaming 'does 
entajjr added work for schools. However, 
Hayings personnel and parents Indi- 
cated that special services mandates 
have been , a positive force in the dis- 
trict. Periodic focus on the benefits of 
P.L.^ 94-142 and malnstreaming helped 
them cope* with Implementation on a 
day-to-day basis. The following bene- 
fits wero reported by administrators, 
parents, and teachers. 

Though Hastings has a history of as- 
suming responsibility for handicapped 
children, P.L. 94-142 had more clearly 
delineated the areas of school responsi- 
bility and facilitated district efforts to 
fund more comprehensive services. 
Malnstreaming 'makes fiscal sense for a 
rural district because It opens many re- 
sources to handicapped children and 
helps limit transportation expenses— 
for example, ' no longer are children 
bused to a single special facility. 
. Benefits for handicapped children 
have been numerous. School ^personnel 
were able to select from a variety of 
regular and special services to build 
educational programs In which children 
could succeed. Handicapped Lchildren 
benefited from social interaction with 
nonrepaired peers and were better able 
to assess their own abilities and limi- 
tations realistically. Parents were bet r 
ter able to assess their children's abili- 
ty to a normal setting and could there- \ 
fore make more realistic plans for later 
life. ' '• ' 

Teachers found that malnstreaming , 
helped nonimpalred children understand 
and accept a wider range of Individual 
differences. There was almost no teas- 
ing of handleapped children' and chil- 



dren enjoyed helping their handicapped 
classmates. Many special programs and 
activities developed for handicapped' 
children improved the quality of edu- 
cation in the regular class as well. 

Teachers reported an increased 
awareness of individual needs and abili- 
ties. They said that they* were less like- 
ly to "lump' all the 'normal' kids in one 
big group." Modifying their approach 
for handicapped children helped them 
become more creative and encouraged 
them to read and problem solve. Col- 
laborating with special teachers yielded 
many good ideas and materials appro- 
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priate for regular students. 

Parents reported thaj the many op- 
portunities to interact with school 
personnel helped them become advo- 
cates for their children. One parent 
reported that regular contacts with the 
school helped eliminate the fear that 
asWqg for help for the cfiild might 
Jesuit in the child's being singled out 
and suffering because of "parental In- 
terference." Parents appreciated the 
schools' willingness -to provide the edu- 
cational and social services necessary 
for their children to have orospects Of 
leading independent lives hUbr on. 



Mayfield, Ohio: Hand-in-Hand Mainstayiming 

S' 

What's best for the kids has been the 'deciding factor in anV deci- 
sions we have made; . 

/ Mrs. Irene Kay member of the 

Mayfield City School tftttrict Board of Education 



Introduction 

The Mayfield City School District is 
a small, suburban school district east of 
Cleveland, Ohio. The district served 4 
suburban communities with a combined 
population of abojut 36,000. The area is 
primarily residential, with some "com- 
mercial activity and light industry. The, 
district population is almost all white, 
and incomes in the district are in the 
middle Oo high range. Occupational 
groups included skilled workers and 
tradesmen, self-employed businessmen, 
and professionals, feeven schools in the 
Mayfield City School District served 
Just over 4,200 students in kindergarten 
through high school. TJiere were five 
neighborhood elementary schools with 
grades K through $; a middle school for 
grades 6, 7, and 8; and a comprehensive 
high school. Also included in the May- 
field City School District was the 
Millridge Center for the Hearing Im- 
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paired, a regional program for hearings 
impaired students from 27 surrounding 
school districts. 

At the time of the site visit, May- 
field was considered a. leader Jn proH 
viding special .education services to its 
handicapped and exceptional student 
population. A continuous program, from 
early identification of preschool chil- 
dren through high school graduation, 
was carried out by 36 special education 
teachersi ^4 school psychologists, 3 
speech therapists, 1 Jull-tlme director, 
and 5 special consuflkts. In Mayfield, 
mainstreaming was dewhed as the edu- 
cation of handicapped students with 
their nonhandioapped peers, when ap- 
propriate. It was a planned experience, 
not indiscriminate dumping of handi- 
capped students into regular classes; 
nor did it include the elimination of 
special education classes or support 
services. The philosophy of maintaining 
the distriot followed had been outlined 
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In its maintaining manual. 

In order for us to integrate handi- 
capped students /jfcnto a mainstream of 
the. regular curriculum, we must be- 
gin with a belief in the dignity and 
worth of all ' children , and youth, • 
whether han^capped of not. He/she f 
has phys#lo#cal and psychological 
neeo^ /iist like any ofyer ; p>rson: r f 
needs of /acceptance,^ Morning, 
participation, and accompHshment. 
these are ^ic /to all of „i#. The 
student Wh9 is -handicapped ciatLgain 
^social an^ peer acceptance m a fhorfc 
/ / normal scWl experience while re-^ 
- ceiving an i^opriate? education if 
we permit ty^ experience to. happen. 

v /j/The'Ayfiild qiy SchooV District 
implemented its mainstreaming phi- 
^osWny through a Variety of programs 
/" ' '/'atoi services provided to teachers, ;' - 
/ ; students;- parents, and administrators. 
; Maiw jbpectS of the program contrib- 
utes ; ^to successful, implementation* 
Qh*ef ' among these ; were the commit- 
-merit and support , of the^oard of edu- 
/* cation, the awareness and support of 
the community, the Key role of the 
psychological services staff In main- 
streaming implementation, and a per- 
vasive expectation among all school 
personnel that, handicapped students 
would achieve and perform at their 
highest possible level. 

The Board of Education. Tn the lata 
1960s, the school district embarked 
.• upon its major mainstreaming emphasis. 
It was in 1969 that the school board 

reed to serve as the host district for 
regional program serving hearing- 
impaired students. Since these early 
days, through commitment by the 
school board and support from the com- 
munity, Mayfield continued to provide 
exemplary mainstreaming services to 
its handicapped student population, 
' ' which has included hearing-impaired, - 
multiply ' handicapped, learning-dis- 
abled, behaviorally disordered, men- „ 



tally retarded, visually Impaired, and 
physically handicapped students. 

In its history^ of dealing with pro- 
grams for handicapped students, the 
board established a record of fairness In ; 
attempting to understand the programs 
proposed, to it and to be responsive to 
the needs expressed. The ^oard has a 
proud history of leadership in develop- 
ing, evaluating, and promoting suc- 
cessful programs. It has emphasized , 
evaluation as ; a key part of all program 
initiatives, and has expected school 
Staff to present programs with this 
perspective in rnind. Mayfield's pro- 
grams for the hearing impaired, for 
example, have received national 
awards, and its stu&ent graduates haye 
received scholarships as well. These 
types of recognition have given the 
board reason to be proud. 

Another part of the board's support Is 
its members* involvement In and un- 
derstanding of special programs. Two of 
the board's members have served for 
tnore than 10 years; thus, there has 
been continuity and knowledge of the 
history of programs. Over time, the 
board has attempted to develop a 
school system capable of accommodat- 
ing any student Who comes into it. The 
board's interest and commitment to 
include everybody, to make eabh stu- 
dent a part of the system, were re- 
flected- In the merit awara>it estab- 
lished for special education stents. 

The track record of the school board 
in its decisions In regard to the handi- 
capped and mainstreaming provided 
teachers, parents, and students with a 
visible endorsement of and support for 
their efforts. The board's position was 
clear, substantiated by its past actions. 
This not only relieved doubt but also 
encouraged those concerned with 
handicapped students to pursue a pro- 
gram of excellence. 

77i* Community. Because the school 
board had taken such an active roTfa in 
supporting school programs for ffo 
handicapped, including mainstreaming, 
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the community's awareness an$ support 
was very high. The community has pro- " 
vided strong support for education in 
general; for example, they supported an 
extensive adult education program. 
Many teachers and administrators spoke 
of this, community interest, in and sup- 
port for programs for the handicapped \ 
and cited as examples such tangibles as 
job placement opportunities for stu- . 
dents in cooperative or work-study pro- * 
grams and integration into the com- 
munity after graduation. 

Psychological Services. Mayfield's 
mainstreaming program was a "hand- 
in-hand ,, program; that is, there was 
cooperation between special and regu- 

' lar education. In the day-to-day opera- 
tion of the schools, school psychologists 
played a supportive and facilitative role 
that brought special and regular teach- 
ers together. The director of special 
services and the four school psycholo- 
gists provided support to both the regu- 
lar classroom teachers and the special 
education teachers involved in the 
mainstreaming process. In addition* 
they also worked directly 'with students 
leading support groups. The psycholo- 
gists served as advocates for the main- 
streaming process, providing support to 
the students, parents, and teachers. 
Each was assigned -schools to staff and 
students to monitor. Along with coun- 

t selors and administrators, the psycholo- 
gists were given specific responsibility 

. for helping to make mainstreaming 
work. They were Tecogni|ed as sup- 
port persons by parents, teachers, and 
students. . 

Expectations. No matter the level- 
elementary, middle,* or senior high 
school— there was a pervasive expec- 
tation that handicapped students in the 
regular schools \ and in mainstream 
classrooms would meet the general' be- 
havioral expectations of all students in 
.those settings and achieve and perform 
Xp the best of their ability. This was the 
expectation of numerous persons within 
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the school system, but most especially 
of the special education teachers and 
special services staff. The continuous 
emphasis on normal expectations pro- 
vided for a real-life implementation of 
the normalization principle. Its effect, 
from the perspective of the student's 
mental health, was to communicate ac-^ 
ceptance along with expectations for 
continued growth and development. It 
also had a future orientation, acknowl- 
edging that students were preparing for 
something. 

These four aspects of Mayfield's 
mainstreaming programs provided a 

healthy climate forg^implementation. 
Specific programs andHservices for stu- 
dents, teachers, and parents were pro- 
vided within this context. In the next 
four sections, programs and services for 
the elementary 1 , middle, and .senior high 
school levels are briefly described. 



Elementary Schools 

Thfe Millridge Elementary School 
mainstreamed learning-disabled and 
hearing-impaired youngsters. On the 
same campus and physically connected s 
to the Millridge Elementary School was 
the Millridge Center for the Hearing 
Impaired. The aural/oral program 
served 72 'children with an extensive 
number spending all or part of .their 
. 4ime in the regular school program. 
All the hearing-impaired students were 
mainstreamed in physical education 
and art and for lunch, recess, and relat- 
ed school activities. Ror the balance of 
their programs, about 50 percent of the 
* hearing-impaired students were served 
fi#L-time in the hearing-impaired class- 
rooms, but the remainder participated 
to some extent- in regular education 
• programs. About 20 students spent 20 
to 25 .percent of their time in regular 
education classrooms, 7 were main- 
streamed 50 to 60 percent of the time, 
and 10 were involved in regular aca- 
demic classes for 90- percent of the day. 
Generally, students would not be- 
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' come Involved in mainstreaming In the 
academic areas until the fourth grade. 
In the preschool and early elementary 
years, emphasis was placed on the de- 
velopment of language and communica- 
tion skills for hearing-impaired stu- 
dents in the self-contained setting. As 
these skills developed, students were 
better" prepared to meet Jwcpedtations 
and handle Interactions with teachers 
and peers in the regular education 
classrooms. 

One particular reason for the success 
of the program was the coordination 
and cooperation between special edu- 
cation teachers and the regular educa^ 
tion faculty members. The'high sta- 
bility among staff over the last several 
years had contributed to effective 
working relationships. For example, 
hearing-impaired teachers, had gone on 
field trips with regular classes and 
participated in class social functions. 
The regular education and special edu- 
cation teachers had also team-taught in* 
the mainstreamed classes. 

Special efforts Were made to build 
peer understanding and acceptance^ 
among the nonhandlcapped students" 
Activities such as Joint field tripsrjoint 
film sessions, tours of the hearing- 
impaired program area, and demon- 
strations of hearing aids by hearing- 
impaired youngsters were useful in in- 
creasing understanding and acceptance. 
Parents of hearing children often as- 
sisted the classroom teachers in taking 
the children on field trips. In this way, 
they learned about and appreciated the 
mainstreaming program and become 
more aWare of the capabilities of the 
hearing-impaired students. Mainstream- 
ing for lunch and recess facilitated in-, 
teraction between the students during 
these nojnacademic portions of the dayr 

The regional program for the hearing 
impaired was so well thought of that 
several parents and families had moved 
into the area so their children could be 
involved in the program. Some of these 
families came from out of state. 

Parents with children In the program 



reported that their ^children felt very 
good mentally and emotionally about 
their involvement in the program and 
were not made to feel different. Many 
reported that the interactions in school 
carried over into the neighborhood. 
Several parents saw mainstreaming as a 
spur to self-initiation among their 
hearing-impaired children since it 
placed more responsibility upon them. 

After, school, recreation and scouting 
programs were available to hearing- 
impaired and hearing students. Through 
these programs, children overcame 
fears of getting involved in these types 
of extracurricular activities. The 
hearing-impaired students were able to 
have rewarding interactions with their 
hearing friends through these activities. 
, One^ parent mentioned her son's par- 
ticipation in an aluminum recycling 
project that involved the whole school; 
her son was awarded a prize along with 
.two hearing ' students, for their suc- 
cessful efforts. 

There was much parent involvement 
in the IEP Jgrocess. Activities such as 
mothers' oofrees and grandparents* day 
were conducted to facilitate and main- 
tain parents* involvement and partic- 
ipation. Through joint fund-raising 
activities between the- parents of 
hearing-impaired and hearing children, ' 
school materials were purchased to be 
used with both groups. 

Learning-disabled students at Mill- 
ridge were also significantly involved in 
mainstreaming. Learning-disabled stu- 
dents among the 340-student population 
were served through resource room 
programs, with one each at the primary 
and intermediate levels. Special edu- 
cation resoufbe teachers worked in the 
regular classroom directly^ with stu- 
dents, In .a consulting role, and in 
team-teaching situations. The school 
psychologist, principal, and speech 
therapist provided the backup support 
for the special education and regular 
classroom teachers and helped coordi- 
nate their efforts. Learning-disabled 
students involved in the mainstreaming 
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process were assigned to__a regular 
grade homeroom. * 

Teachers reported there 'was a nor- 
mal blending of students and that reg- 
ular students did not see the hearing- 
impaired or learning-disabled students 
as "different." Regular classroom 
teachers found It reinforcing to see the . 
growth in language and social behavior 
that. handicapped students were able to 
achieve in the mainstream setting. 
Regular classroom teachers' Strategies 
were to make themselves accessible to 
the hearing-impaired and learning- 
disabled students, to fiaintain close 
contaot and communication with spe- 
cial education teachers and other sup- 
port personnel, to .treat all students 
fairly, and to model respectful behavior' 
toward all students. They tried not to 
cluster three or tour hearing-impaired^ 
students in one clasT \j 

At Lander Elementary School t£eV 
special programs included a resource 
program, a cross-categorical/multi- 
handicapped program, and a diagnostic 
kindergarten classipom. The resource 
program provided for extensive main- 
streaming for approximately 15 stu- 
dents aged 7 through 12. The program 
was designed to reduce the negative . 
effects of labeling, provide opportu- 
nities for independence and responsi- 
bility in a normal classroom, and in- 
crease student achievement academi-' 
cally and socially. The program's ap- 
proach, which* was being used in 6 of 
the 12 resource programs at the ele- 
mentary level, provided for the special 
education tjeacher to spend part of each 
day iri the regular classroom as well as 
in the resource , room. This type of 
program provided an opportunity/ for 
the regular educator and special edu- 
cation teacher to function as a team 
and for the regular classroom teacher 
to learn how to ' meet the needs of 
learning-disable^ and behaviorally dis- 
ordered students bftter. Further, this * 
approach provided a smooth and effec- 
tive transition for the handicapped stu- 
dents as they moved from the? resource 



classroom into the regular classroom 
setting. Staff response to this program 
was one of overwhelming support. 
Statements by regular classroom teach- 
ers bore this out: "I don't feel like I'm 
in this all alone." "I learned better 
management skills." "I feel the learn- 
ing-disabled teacher understands the 
child's regular classroom problems 
better." 

This program also enhanced the 
feelings of handicapped children as they 
participated in the regular classroom 
setting. Students' evaluative comments 
on. the program were as follows: "Helps 
me manage my behavior." "I like my 
friends to know the LD teacher as thefr 
teacher, too." "If 1 get stuck, I know I 
can get help." "Gives me confidence to 
figure it out for myself." "Helps me 
keep my desk' clean' and find my sup- 
plies." 

Parents were very satisfied with the 
approach. Their children were able to 
spend more time with their peers in the 
regular classroom Without labeling, 
while still receiving they remedial help 
andvassistance they needed' 

Tfte cross-categorical/multi-handi- 
capped program at Lander Elementary 
School provided services to students 
with moderate, mild, and severe mental 
retardation and severe learning disabil- 
ities and behavioral disorders, often in 
addition to other handicapping condi- 
tions. The Mayfield City School District 
Board of Education elected to place 
these programs in the regular school to 
facilitate contact with the normal stu- 
dent population. This program for 41 
students between the ages of 5 through 
13 »was staffed by" 5 special education 
teachers, a half-time t occupational 
therapist, and a full-time speech 
therapist. 

Students who were, mainstreamed 
received hand-in-hand support similar 
to that described for the resource room 
program. The degree of mainstreaming 
in academic settings varied from zero 
to, moderate, with 45 percent of the 
students involved in some mainstream- 



tag activities. The students participated 
in assemblies, lunch periods, and recess, ; 
and had access to areas where informal 
student interaction occurred. 

The program used special groupings 
in the areas of language arts, math, and 
reading and developed large group ac- 
tivities in vocational and daily living 
skills. Other components of this pro- 
gram were adaptive-^physical education 
and field trips into the community for 
the development of life skills. 

The Middle School 

At the middle school, the handicapped 
student population included hearing- 
impaired, vision-impaired, learning- 
disabled and behaviorally disordered, 
educable and trainable mentally re- 
tarded, and multiply handicapped stu- 
dents. The Mayfield Middle School en- 
rolled about 9"00 students. The special 
education staff consisted of two learn- 
ing disabilities teachers, four part-time 
learning disabilities tutors, two teach- 
ers for the hearing-impaired, and three 
teachers and aides for the mentally re- 
tarded and multihandicapped- programs. 
In addition, guidance and counseling and 
psychological services were extensively 
involved, 

Guidance and counseling staff, for 
example, were routinely assigned spe- 
cial education students in their case- 
loads. They had responsibility for mon- 
itoring all the special education stu- 
dents' programs, participating in their 
IEP meetings, and facilitating the 
transition of students from elementary 
into middle school and from middle 
school into high school; The support of 
transitional activities,, involved meet- «• 
ings with parents and teachers and with 
handicapped - youngsters themselves. 
The psychological services were \j pro-- 
vided by three psychologists, each of 
whom provided services 1 day per week 
in the school. * 

Through the guidance and counseling 



and psychological services, specific 
mental health needs of handicapped 
students were met. For example, one of 
the psychologists conducted weekly 
-meetings with students in the mentally 
retarded and multihandicapped pro- 
gram. In these classroom meetings, 
students had an opportunity to discuss 
adjustment problems in the school and 
develop problem-solving skills for the 
future. A constantly repeated theme in I 
these classroom meetings was what the 
students would do when they left 
school. This' theme was designed to help 
students maintain a future orientation 
toward their educational programs. 

Team teaching and Joint curriculum 
development activities were indicative 
of the level of cooperation between the 
special and regular edueation faculty 
members. Team teaching occurred in 
the eighth grade science and social 
studies programs. One science teacher 
involved in team teaching modified his 
curriculum program to meet the needs 
of mainstreamed learning.-disabled 
students better. Modifications included 
development of clearer expectations, 
use oft more repetition and reinforce- 
ment, y^e of more hattds-on activities, 
and support of the learning disabilities 
teacher in the classroom. These modi-, 
fications were beneficial to regular 
students in the classroom as well. Many 
students who had not been successful in 
the sciencfc curriculum before were 
achieving A and B grades. 

Inservice training provided by special 
education faculty members helped to 
address and alleviate the concerns of 
many middle school faculty members; 
Many regular teachers had oot had di- 
rect experience with different types of 
handicapped youngsters and were not - 
sure how to relate to them. Initially, , 
there was some feeling among the 
regular faculty that less would be ex- 
pected of the handicapped students. 
Just the opposite was the case. This 
training established a schoolwide ex- 
pectation that handicapped students 
were to be treated no differently from 



Jheir nonhandicapped peers. For ex- 
'ample, they were to be disciplined for 
$tsn»ptive behavior lri the halls, or for 
—failure to have a hall pass when moving, 
Urbugh the building. When a physically 
handicapped student was given an 
award at a school assembly and re- 
ceived the longest ovation from the 
student body, the principal was quick to 
point out that this recognition was 
based on the student's, hard work to 
become as independent as possible and 
to meet the same expectations-as -every 
other student In the school., / • 

A great deal of emphasiawajs placed 
on communication betweeVi special 
education and regular educatiWTaeulty . 
members. The) director of special serv- 
ices emphasized the responsibility of 
.the special education teachers involved 
in malnstreamlng to develop plans for 
communication with regular education 
faculty members and monitored the 
special education faculty to see that 
such plans were developed and imple- 
mented. 

The EMR and TMR/multlhandlcapped 
programs, staffed by 3 teachers and 2 . 
aides, served 26 students. Over the past 
3 years, this program had moved from a 
traditional self-contained program into 
extensive malnstreamlng activities. 
Students in TMR/multlhandlcapped pro- 
grams were mainstreamed during lunch; 
had their music, art, and physical: edu- 
cation, classes with regular Instructors; 
and participated In school assemblies. 
The multihandicapped, low-funptionlng 
students were Integrated in the building 
as cafeteria workers and custodial 
staff. The work was related to their vo- 
cational training program and provided 
on-the-job instruction. Teacher- and 
psychofogist-led discussions and talks in 
the regular classrooms promoted ac- 
ceptance of these work roles among the 
' student body. Additional support was 
provided by the school psychologist, 
who met with {he multihandicapped . 
students. to deal with any problems, cm 
concerns they Were having relateyto 
schppl life. For. example, although peer 



acceptance had been very good at 
Mayfleld Middle School, some instances 
of teasing and jharrassment had oc- 
curred. Weekly^ counseling sessions , 
addressed how /teasing made the stu- 
dents, feel and how they should respond 
to it. One activity that helped minimize 
the teasing and harrassmdnt, and mi- . 
prove acceptance and understanding, 
was the use of regular students as role 
models and peer tutors in the multi- 
handicapped classrooms. These students 
helped to "spread the word" about the i 
-special students throughout the rest of '1 
the school population. Many big- 
brother/blg-rSister relationships devel- 
oped naturally from this peer-tutoring 
program. 

The malnstreamlng experience for 
the mildly mentally retarded students 
was more extensive. For example, of 
eight students enrolled In -one of the 
EMR classes, three were mainstreamed 
Into the regular education program 70 
percent of the time, two were main- 
streamed 50 percent of the time, and. 
three were mainstreamed for 45 min- 
utes a day In academic areas. Again, 
Communication between special and 
regular education teachers was impor- 
tant. Emphasis was placed on a personal 
level of communicatlonAnd. a high 
frequency of contactsr^Dally contact 
was provided as needed and, at a mini- 
mum, teachers met once per week If 
mere was no problem in the main- . 
streaming arrangement. The special 
education teachers took the responsi- 
bility for malnstreamlng suqcess and 
were willing to take a child back into 
the special education program if prob- 
lems did arise. This strategy worked 
well, and regular education teachers 
supported the malnstreamlng imple- 
mentation. 

In addition to closely communicating 
with regular education teachers, the 
special education faculty maintained 
close contact with parents. The ef- 
fectiveness of the communication * 
with parents was demonstrated by ex-^ 
tensive parental Involvement In plafl# 
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ning for transition from the middle 
school to the senior high school and by 
parents 1 high degree of involvement in 
the IEP process. Parents and teachers 
cooperated for the end-of-year recog- 
nition banquet for approximately 300 
"friends," including. bo*rd members, 
special education teacher^* mainstream 
teachers, bus drivers, volunteers, and 
business leaders—all persons who helped 
the program achieve its goals. 



Secondary Hearing Impaired 
Program (SHIP) 



s 

Complementing the Millridge Center 
for the Hearing Impaired in providing a 
comprehensive range of services for 
hearing-impaired students, the Sec- 
ondary , Hearing Impaired Program 
(SHIP) provided special services to 
hearing-impaired -students injthe middle 
school and the senior high school. Stu- 
dent enrollment in this program during 
school year 1980-81 was 63 students— 
12 in middle school and 51 in high 
school. The program was staffed by 2 
teachers at the middle school. At the 
high school, the program was. staffed by 
8 full-time and one part-time teachers 
and one full-time and one .part-time 
educational aides. The program shared 
services in audiology, psychology, 
speech therapy, and physical therapy 
with the school system. In addition, 
there was a coordinator for the SHIP 
program who , worked with both the 
middle school and the senior high 
school. Ancillary services* and resources 
were available within the region, the 
State, and the nation; such resources 
included home school district coun- 
selors, the Ohio State School for the 
Deaf, Gallaudet College, and the 
National Technical Institute for the 
Deaf in Rochester, New York. ' 

The SHfP students were involved in 
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51 different regular education courses 
at the middle and high school tevels. 
In addition, some, students participat- 
ed in on-the-job training programs at 
1 of 24 locations within the Mayfield 
community. J 

For each student, an individual 
schedule was developed and coordinated 
with the school's master schedule. An 
attempt was made in the mainstream- 
ing program at the high school not to 
overburden teachers. In those class- 
rooms with a significant number of 
handicapped students (more than five), 
additional support and instructional as- 
sistance were provided to the regular 
classroom teacher, 

SHIP staff members had responsibil- 
ity for six to nine students each and 
provided liaison for these students be- 
tween home and school. They also 
worked with students directly til the 
regular classrooms and provided con- 
sultation and technical assistance to 
regular classroom teachers. 

Assistance was provided through mo- 
bile teachers and aides, National Tech- 
nical Institute for the Deaf notebooks 
for student note, takers, and tape re- 
porters. School announcements* were 
typed and distributed to the hearing- 
impaired students. This kept them ap- 
prised; of activities going on in school 
and facilitated their involvement. 

A system was. established to monitor 1 
progress of the students. The system 
involved a monthly checksheet, an as- 
sessment that was made 3 weeks into 
each grading period, and school prog- 
§ ress cards and report cards. A master 
schedule board maintained in the SHIP 
coordinator's office permitted the staff 
1 to identify, at any particular time 
„ during the day, exactly where a par- 
ticular student was, the level of as- 
sistance the student was receiving in 
that setting, who was providing the 
assistance, and the form in which the 
assistance was being given. This ex- 
tensive, effective organization told the 
regular classroom teachers, and the 
students as well, that they were going 
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to receive the assistance they needed 
when they needed it. 

The SHIP program had also compiled 
a set of materials on mainstreaming for 
regular classroom teachers. This ma- 
terial include* for example, instruc- 
tions on hovrto work with the deaf 
student in the classroom, how to select 
and train note takers, and how to use 
the National Technical Institute for the 
Deaf notebooks. It also discussed gen- 
eral considerations for working with the 
hearing-impaired student in the regular 
classroom. Specific suggestions on how 
to accept the. student and promote the 
student's acceptance by classmates 
were included. Inservice training, both 
formal and informal, for regular 
classroom teachers and staff was also 
provided. 

y Comments v from several teachers, a 
Student, and a guidance counselor in- 
volved in the SHIP ^program provided 
some interesting perspectives on how 
the program was being' implemented 
and what it meant to each of them. The 
teacher in the fine arts program found 
that some of the hearing-impaired 
children were his best students. Many 
of thent found the course easy because 
much of the teaching was done through 
demonstration. He felt that the 
hearing-impaired children did not feel 
out of place. 

The home economics teacher re- 
ported receiving good support from the 
resource teachers and aides. Communi- 
cation on a weekly basis had been Very . 
beneficial. Two students in her class 
were hearing impaired and were re- 
ceiving As. She found the regular stu- 
dents very willing to help in note taking 
and other ways; they were not at all 
uncomfortable with having handicapped 
students m their classes. As a parent of 
hearing children' who attended Millridge 
Elementary School, she saw many ben- 
efits in the program for all children. 

An 11th grade hearing-impaired 
student spoke specifically about an 
English class in which she had gotten to 
know the hearing students very well. 



This was due in large part to the 
teacher's use of class discussions to tie 
together literature or poetrjfr readings 
with students' lives. These types of 
classroom discussions promoted much * 
interaction/between students, and an 
opportunity for developing under- 
standing and broadening perspectives 
resulted. 

A guidance counselor reported that 
her services Were available to all 
handicapped students and thdH the 
regular counseling staff worked with 
hearing-impaired students in the 
school. She indicated that they coor- 
dinated their counseling with the SHIP 
staff to ensure that there was adequate 
coordination between the 1 school and 
the home. She reported that because 
Mayfleld had a history of malnstream- 
ing hearing-impaired students, many of 
the problems one might anticipate dur- 
ing the adolescent period had not 
developed. The problems that hearing- 
impaired students had were not signifi- 
cantly different from the problems any 
high school student would have during 
these critical developmental years. 

One of the resource teachers worked 
with hearing-impaired students enrolled 
in regular vocational education classes. 
In this capacity, she reviewed mate- 
rials, made contacts with .teachers, 
provided* cross-training between the 
special education and vocational edu- 
cation teachers.X*n& helped students 
involved in cooperative education pro- 
grams and vocational education clubs, 
and organizations. She took an auto 
mechanics course so she could ^vork., 
more effectively With the students as 
well as the instructor in that program. 
She found that handouts she prepared 
for hearinglmpaired students were used 
by instructors with all students in their 
classes. The participation 6f hearing- 
impaired students in the vocational 
education clubs and organizations 
provided many growth opportunities; 
for example, a hearing-impaired girl 
introduced her boss at an appreciation 
. luncheon at the end of the school year. 



The High School 

In addition to the hearing-impaired 
students in the SHIP program, handi- 
capped student groups served at the 
. high school level included the learning- 
disabled, behaviorally disordered, de- 
veiopmentally handicapped, educable 
mentally retarded, and multiply handi- 
capped/ The degree of academic main- 
streaming varied among these groups. 
For the learning-disabled population, 
the degree of mainstreaming was ex- 
tensive 1 ; for the behaviorally disordered, 
moderate; and for the developmentally 
handicapped and* educable -mentally 
retarded, minimal. For the multiply 
handicapped student population, there 
Was no academic mainstreaming. All 
these student groups participated in 
assembly programs, ate in the regular 
scjiool lunchroom, and so forth, so, all 
these programs were part of the high 
school. 

Developmentally handicapped or edu- 
cable mentally retarded students were 
spending 85 to 100 percent of their 
academic instructional time in special 
education. These students had a se- 
quential vocational curriculum program 
that included inschool or supervised 
community employment. Severely 
behaviorally disordered students spent 
50 percent of their academic instruc- 
tional time in regular educational set- 
tings. The program for these students 
had a vocational emphasis similar to 
that of the program for developmen- 
tally handicapped students; 

The most extensive mainstreaming 
occurred with the learning-disabled 
population. A minimal amount of the 
time, 10 to 25 percent, was spent with 
the special education teacher; the ma- 
jority of their time was spent in the 
regular educational programs. The 
learning disabilities program was 
staffed by three -full-time and one 
part-time resource classroom teachers. 
Eighty- four students were involved in 
the learning disabilities resource pro- 
gram, receiving a minimum of 40 min- 



utes of specialized resource instruction 
per day. : 

Within the high school structure, the 
special education program had depart- 
mental status. This facilitated cemmu- 
nlcatlon and interaction between the 
special education teachers and the reg- 
ular education faculty. School policy 
and program decisions were made with 
input from the special education pro- 
gram. Further, the assistant prinpipal 
for curriculum was a former special 
education teacher, particularly as it in- 
volved mainstreaming of handicapped 
students into regular education classes. 

One of the factors that contributed 
to the success of mainstreaming was 
the coordination and' communication 
between regular education and special 
education, facilitated and supported by 
the school psychologist. At no level was. 
this more important than at the high 
school -level. The Mayfield City School 
District mainstreaming program em- 
phasized the responsibility of the spe- 
cial^education teacher to ensure that an 
adequate communication system had 
,been established and was being main- 
tained. For example, the learning dis- 
abilities program obtained a weekly 
assignment sheet for each student In- 
dicating specific assignments students 
were going to be given as* well as 
.Quizzes or tests that were coming up. 
This provided an opportunity for the 
resource teachers to help students 
maintain progress in their classes and 

v perform their best on tests. The regular 
classroom teacher had an opportunity 
to attach special notes at the bottom of 
the form to alert the resource teacher 
to particular progress the student had 
made or to identify potential problem 
areas that needed to be addressed. 
Another form 'Used for communication 
and for motivating student performance 
was a daily accomplishment sheet. 

- — Students- were awards ^ ™ rt a in n n m - 



ber of points by subject area teachers 
based on their performance. The form 
was easy for the regular^ classroom 
teachers to' complete, and this simple 



system provided motivation for stu- 

' dents. In addition w to the weekly and 
dally accomplishment sheets, "progress; 
checklists were completed, two times 
each semester. 

Two other features of the program at 
the high school level were notewbrthy. 
One dealt with the difficult process of 
transition from middle school to senior 
high school.' Making this transition - is 
difficult for any student, but ft may be 
especially so for the handicapped stu- 
dent. Too iSfteij teachers receive stu- 
dents they know" nothing about, students 
without services they need for severar 

' weeks into a new semester, and so 

- forth. These problems were addressed » 
by the Mayfleld School pistrtct, after 
their analysis of the transition, process. 
As for the transition to middle school, 
detailed procedures were articulated 
for transition of students from middle' 
schoql to the high school. This transi- 
tional program involved, in addition to , 
the special education teachers, school 
psychologists and counselors. The 
transitional program/ recognized de- 
mands placed on students and provided 

. the type of planning that leads to pre- 
vention of problems as well as to early 
recognition of problems should they 
occur. ^ 
' A. real effort was made by \;he special 
education v teaehers to get themselves 

, involved in the mainstream of activities" 
at Mayfleld High School. This ( *type of 
involvement ' and commitment did not 
go. unnoticed. Teachers in the hearing.- 
impaired program wer\ involved in such 

( scljoolwlde activities 
leading, program, the ' 
ory cpmmittee, the Al 
Service, and grant wrlti 
social studies projects, 
tages adcrued to the £\ 
program as a result 
' ment In school activii 
,cappe<r"Btudents got to know fhe special 
education faculty and, through Informal 
exchanges^ began to develop a better 

v understanding of tnlp special education 
program in the high school. ^iso, it was 
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' easier for hanalofcpped students to hp r 
come involved in extracurricular 
..* activities'. 

Other results ; of this involvement 
*were team teaching and Joint efforts in 

9 curriculum development projects. An 
t adjusted English curriculum course fo 
11th grade students focused on basic 
skill 'development and representative 
selections from American literature. 
The course was team-taught by a reg- 
ular English teacher and a learning 
disability/ special education teacher. 
The teachers developed the course, as a 
curriculum development project sup- 

i 'ported by the board of education. Adr- 
justments Involved reducing the amount 
.of course content and individualizing 
th4 instruction, without changing' the 
objectives of the course* Teachers re- 
ported that students enjoyed the course 
anil felt it was like the English courses 
other 41th grade students took. 

Peer interaction was supported in 
other ways as well. An example was the 
tutor-friend program/ In which students 
served as. tutors or special friends to J 
handicapped students as part of their 
psychology course requirements. * 

* Special Education Parent- 
Teacher Group ., 

/Another key aspect of the Mayfleld 
City School District's mainstreaming 
program was the extensive involvement 
'with parents and community agencies. 
0 These relationships were prompted and 
fostered through the Mayfleld Special 
Education Parents-Teacher group, an 
organization designed to promote par- 
" C ental involvement in special education 
programs. „ A 16-member , board com- 
posed of both parents and professionals 
(the majority of whom are also parents) 
guided the activities, of the group. 

In addition to serving 1 as sa support 
group for parents through bojh formal 
and informal means, the parent-teacher 
group was involved in conducting 
, training sessions for * parents in the 




community. -One such session was on 
language development. A panel dis- 
cussion, "Parents for Parents," involved 
six parents of cljUdren in the hearing- 
impaired program. Plans were under- 
way to develop a training session on 
sexuality. < - 

The cooperation between parents and 
teachers •resulted in constructive com- 
munlcaUorr^n parent-teacher confer- 
ences. Parents felt that school support 
was present and that there was ^com- 
mitment- to 'normalization In the com- 
munity, with support from community 
organizations and agencies. 
t One parent noted that tho* e had been 
Increased expectations for their chil- 
dren in the mainstream setting, which . 
had been good, even when it meant' that 
the handicapped students had to learn 
how to deal with the '"flak" they some- 
times get from other students. They 
now had an opportunity to participate 
In a large part of school life. £ccoMing 
to the parents, this association with 
normal students was very Important to 
their children's development. When 
questioned on feelings about being the 
parent of *a handicapped child in the 
Mayfiwa .school system, one parent 
commented on not being made to feel 
guilty, another commented on having 
been treated like , a human being, and 
said that program issues were treated 
realistically. 



Program Evaluation 

It was a policy of the school board 
and a standard practice for the admin- 
istrative, staff to evaluate the effec- 
tiveness of programs within the school u 
district. , Program assessment agd ■ 
evaluation were designed to detenrane 
if programs should be v continued, modi- 
fied,, or expanded. Thjs policy was im- 
plemented with respect %o* the main- 
streaming program as well. 
. From 'school year 1974-75 through 
school year 1979-80, the effectiveness 
of the^ resource/tutorial program for 
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learning-disabled and behaviorally dis- 
ordered, students was assessed. Reading, 
math, and social-emotional areas have 
been assessed. Assessments of students' 
performance In these areas before and 
after program participation were used 
to determine students' gain scores. 

two types of evaluations were em-, 
ployed In assessing the SHIP program. 
One was the analysis of SAT scores In 
reading comprehension and math com- 
putation of graduating seniors. Another 

: was analysis of a survey questionnaire 
for 68 high school and 47 middle schoof 
personnel/ The purpose of the survey 
was to obtain Information about the 
level of students' adaptability ta inte- 
gration, social as well as academic, the 
survey assessed such areas as degree of 
contact; students' ability to express 

. their needs, understand Instruction, am 

I communicate; /extent of students' 'use 
of communication modes other than 
speech; and amount of social Iriter- 

, action -with Rearing peers. More than 66 
percent of the^high school teachers and 

, almost 95 percent 6f the middle school 

, teachers had had contact with hearing- 
impaired students. On the average, 
most teachers had wprked with about 

4 six hearing-impaired students In, their 
classes. The majority; of teachers rated 
the students as having no problem ex- 
pressing needs or understanding verbal 
Instruction; they indicated that stu- 
dents had to use other modes of com- 

; munication during speech or writing 
only occasionally; Interestingly, 41 per- 
cent of the high school teachers and 38 
percent of the niiddle school teachers 
reported extensive Interaction between 
the hearing impaired students and their 
hearing peers* Occasional interaction 
was reported by 37 percent of\the high 
school personnel and 40 percent of the 
middle -school personnel. Nineteen per- 

, » cent of the high school personnel and 15 
percent of the middle school personnel 
indicated that the hearing-Impaired 
students hail Infrequent or no contact 
with* their hearing peers. 
In addition to these types of formal 



program evaluations, each Individual 
student's educational , program was 
assessed and evaluated periodically 
through the IEP process, annual IEP 
review, and the continuous assessment ' 
and evaluation conducted by the special 
education * and regular classroom 
teachers. The emphasis on -evaluation 
was critical; and Mayfield's activities 
in this regard reflected its concern to 
ensure that malnstreaming was ^bene- 
ficial to students' social and academic 
growth and developments , 

Key Factors for Successful - 
Malnstreaming 

, One Jcey factor related to the pro- 
gram's success is the stability in. lead- 
ership committed to malnstreaming. 
Many of the^cey people in the school 
system, including school board mem- 
bers, the superintendent, program co- 
ordinators, directors, and principals, 
had been in the system for i number 6f 
years. They had played integral parts in 
the malnstreaming history of Mayfteld, 
For example, the superintendent and 
key program directors had been in- 
volved in the system for about 10 years. 
Stability in leadership from the board 
down to the program directors helped 
to maintain a long-term understanding 
and commitment to malnstreaming ac- 
tivities. 

Related to this is staff stability. The 
Mayfield 'City School District had ex- 
perienced very little staff turnover. 
Personnel working within the schools 
knew each other, understood their 
specific roles and responsibilities, and, 
over time, had developed effective 
working relationships. This stability was 
borne out at Millrldge Elementary • 
School and Millrldge Center for the 
Hearing Impaired, as.well as at Lander 
Elementary School,' where the regular 
and special education teachers had es- 
tablished a history of working together. 

Another key factor was the obvious 
community support for and commit- 



ment to education In general, and spe- 
cial education programs in particular. 
All faculty and , administrators inter- 
viewed during the site visits continually 
stressed community support for the 
program and cited a number of specific 
exathples, Field trips for ' students 
learning daily living skills, on-the-job 
training locations in the community, 
and participation of parents in fund- 
, raising activities for handicapped pro- 
grams were some examples of. com- 
munity support and commitment. 
A A fourth factor was administrative 
support. Teachers, counselors, -and psy- 
chologists had one common theme- 2, 
pointing to administrative personnel at 
. the schools and central office for pro- 
viding them with the type of support 
.that allowed them to conduct their 
programs creatively* and innpvatively. 
Adniinistrators were viewed as re- 
sources \n dealing 1 with student andt 
program problems. " 

A fifth factor was. the lack of fiscal 
problems in the district. To a Jarge ex- 
tent, of course, this was due to', the' 
economic base of the community. But 
more than this, many felt that May- 
fletd's excellent fiscal status was due 
to the special skills of its »superin- 

- tendent, Dr> Robett Stabile. One school 
bdard member noted that Dr. Stabile 
was the author of the book What Every 

1 Ohio Citizen §ho\dd Kno\ About School 
• Finance, a basic resource guide for su- 
perintendents and school 'board mem- 
bers on financial management of public 
school systems. ^ *, ^ 
Another impdrtant factor, was the 
strong parent-teacher group that in- 
volved "Iparents, administrators, and 
« -teachers. ^he r parent-teacher group 
' provided a way to monitor the program 
continuously, ensure that the needs of x 

- parents were being addressed, and 
maintained a „ collaborative working 
relationship between parents and the 
schools. \ 

A seventh factor, somewhat difficult 
* to' describe, was the consistent level of 
' expectation fopnormal behavior among 
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the handicapped Students mainstreatned 
in the school system's programs. This 
expectation was evident at the ele- 
mentary, middle, and senior high school 
levels and was voiced by teachers, 
counselors, principals, and parents. The 
message being communicated was, "We 
accept jyou as an integral part of the 
school, and we expect you to behave 
and perform in a manner that reflects 
this." Establishing and maintaing this 
philosophy required the continued at- 
tention of the special education faculty 
and the school psychologists. It was 
reflected in the school manuals and was 
reiterated by administrators at faculty 
inservice training sessions. 

A special emphasis on the mental 
health needs and concerns of parents, 
teachers, and students involved in 
mainstreaming was provided by the 
'psychological services and counseling 
staff. Thoir support for teachers and 
parents and. discussion groups and 
transitional services for students were 
important to the success of Mayfield's 
program. 

Finally, a factor that appeared most 



critical was communication- commu- 
nication between the superintendent 
and the board, between the superin- 
tendent and the. administrative staff, 
and on down the line. One of the poli- 
cies of the Mayfield City School 
District's mainstreaming program 
placed the primary responsibility for 
communication on each special educa- 
tion teacher. Often, this idea is given 
only lipservice. In Mayfield, it received 
a special emphasis. As noted In the 
mainstreaming guidebook prepared by 
the Mayfield City School District, "Two 
way communication Is essential be- 
tween regular and special education 
teachers. However, the main responsi- 
bility for regular communication rests 
with the special education teacher. The ' 
special education teacher shall' set up a 
plan of communication with the receiv- 
ing teacher. This plan wtlP&e. docu- 
mented, regularly reviewed t and 
maintained as part of the record." 
ft Commitment and communication 
were two key ingredients in Mayfield's 
successful mainstreaming program. 
They go hand in hand. 
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Tacoma, Washington: Progressive Inclusion 

Your child is a young, responsive, growing individual, with human 
needs to live, play, and make friends— not a composite of diag- 
nosed needs. . . . Each youngster should have the chance to Join the 
mainstream and to become part of the fun activities at his/her 
school. 

Parents' Guide to Special Education 
in the Tacoma Public Schools 



Introduction 

t 

, * , 

An article in the Tacoma Education 
News about education for handicapped 
children in the Tacoma School District 
described the following episode. 

At Henry' Foss High School there 
are a few steps that bring wheelchair 



students to a quick stop. That hap- 
pened to a young man the other day 
while some visitors watched the 
scene from a distance. A student who 
was reading inside the resource cen- 
ter glanced through tile door. He saw 
the problem. He got up from his ta- 
ble, went outside, pulled the wheel- 
chair up the steps, went back to his 
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book. No one sajjl a word. No one 
looked to see who was watching. It 
, was no big deal (January 1977, p, 8), 

This vignette tells the story, in a sense, 
of progressive inclusion, the main- 
streaming or integration of handicapped 
students into the regular school pro- 
gram in Tacoma. After 20 years. of im- 
plementation, progressive inclusion in 
Tacoma has become "no big deal." 

One of the few school systems In the 
. country * whose general Information 
package for parents includes instruc- 
tions on what to do in the event of vol- 
canic eruptions, the Tacoma .school sys- 
tem had an enrollment of more than 
27,000 students. The school district, the 
largest of 15 school districts in Pierce 
County, had 42 elementary schools, 
10 junior high, schools, S senior high s 
schools, a vocational-technical insti- 
tute, and 4 special learning centers lo- 
cated in juvenile detention facilities. 
The city, located on the southern end of 
Puget Sound, with Mt. Rainier in the 
background, is an active area for ship- 
ping and the wood production industry. 
In addition, there are several military 
installations in the, area, and military 
personnel from throughout the country 
who have ^handicapped children may 
request transfer to the Tacoma area. 
Tacoma is the drily compassionate 
transfer point so recognized In the 
United States. In addition to the special 
education programs in. the public 
schools, special medical programs and 
facilities have contributed to this 
designation. 

-* * 
History 

In school year 1958-59, a study/group 
was formed at Tacoma School District 
to look at the problem of educating ex- 
ceptional children. The 'study group 
produced a document entitled "Design 
for the Education of Exceptional 
Children," which was presented to taie 



school board. The report pointed out 
that the education of exceptional chil- 
dren should be an integral part of the' 
total public education program, and 
that the program should emphasize the 
similarities of exceptional children to - 
other children and the importance of 
the development of self-concept in this 

• regard. The study group recommended 
the following: "Provision for exception- 
al children should be made in the public 
schools. Exceptional children need to 
live and learn with others; separate 
facilities make this difficult. Our edu4| 
catlonal philosophy, psychology and* 
practice, are calling for an education 
together rather than apart." 

The school board adopted the recom-* 
mendatlon for progressive inclusion and,, 
the use oL decentralized facilities for' 
handicapped children;, it began to make 
educational decisions ' oriented toward . 
Integration rather than continued seg- 
regation of handicapped children. The 
Implementation of the concept has in- 
volved a tremendous .emphasis on atti- 
tude as well as process. The change in 
attitude began to take shape in very vis- 
ible ways. Construction of new build- 
ings and remodeling of old ones empha- 
sized the need foj barrier-free design 
and removal of architectural barriers. 
School principals began to grapple with 
the many practical problems of pro- 
gressive Inclusion. Recruitment proce- 
dures emphasized the philosophy of the 
school district; hew staff coming into * 
the system were made aware of the 
new policy. All programs were affected 
by liie policy of progressive inclusion. 
Leacrership pressure was exerted con- 
tinuously, add time became an impor- 
tant ally in bringing about the neces-* 
sary attitudinal changes, commitment, 
and support. Over time, teachers and 
citizens began to take pride in tfce spe- 
cial education programs and facilities. 
Building designs , won architectural 
awards, and regular and special educa- 
tion teachers began to use the term 
"progressive inclusion" routinely in 

' their planning and fanning meetings. 



.Community Support 

Since Its inception and implementa- 
tion, progressive inclusion has received 
widespread community support. In 
school year 1970-71, the district con- 
ducted a survey of community opinion 
about the Tacoma public schools, Jn— 
that survey, which occurred, about 1Q 
years after the initial implementation 
of progressive inclusion, 86 percent of 
4foe individuals surveyed either Agreed" 
or "strongly agreed" that the Tacoma 
■ public schools should provide special 
services for meeting the needs of physi- 
cally, mentally, and emotionally handi- 
capped students. In comparison with 57 
other items included in the survey, spe- 
cial services for handicapped students 
. ranked fourths with a mean rating of 
4.12 on a scale of 1 to 5. Among those 
Items yanked as "liked most about the 
Tacoma public schools," specialists 
working with handicapped students 
ranked fifth in terms of highest fre- 
s qupncy. In another community survey 
done in 1976, the response to special 
education as part of thd school pro- 
grams was also positive 79.5 percent 6f . 
the respondents indicated that special 
education was "of me highest priority/ 
essential" or "vpry important and should 
'be prpvlded if at *11 possible."' The 1976 
program priority survey indicated con- 
tinued community support for special 
education in the Tacoma public schools . 
and was interpreted as a continuing en- 
dorsement of the progressive inclusion 
philosophy. 

An important source of Wpport for 
progressive inclusion has \ been the 
Tacoma Board of Education Directors. 
It was this body that adopted the rec- 
ommendations of the study group in > 
1959 and that has continued to support 
implementation. When members have 
talked about their experience on the 
school board and the accomplishments 
- they have seen, they have" often cited 
1 programs for handicapped youngsters. 
For example, a lawyer "who had been on ■> 
the school board for more than 15 years 



praised the decisions made to establish 
. programs like those for gifted land 
handicapped youngsters. Another board 
member with over 26 years o*f service 
and eight terms as president of the 
board pointed to three areas with 
special pride— integration, vocational 
training, and the handicapped program. 

Current Programs and Services . 



.Extensive implementation of the pro- 
gressive inclusion program can be seen 
In the distribution of special education 
classes throughout the school system. 
At the time of the site visit, each of 
the five high schools had at least two 
types of special education programs. 
All 10 Junior high schools had at least 
one .type of special education program, 
and 8 of the 10 had three or*more. 
Among the elementary schools, 35 of 
the 42 had at least one type of special 
education class. Decentralized special 
education services made it possible for 
most parents of handicapped sttflems 
to have their children educated in 
neighborhood schools. 

The blind and visually impaired pro- 
gram students were served at two loca- 
tions* as well as in their home schools 
with itinerant services. Hearing-Im- 
paired students were served at five 
school locations as well as by itinerant 
services provided in their home schools. 
Orthopedic and health-impaired young- 
sters were served in four spftools 
throughout the district, as well as in 
their home schools with itinerant serv- 
ices. Students referred to as develop- 
mentally handicapped, which Indluded 
the moderately and severely retarded, 
were served at 8 school locations 
throughout the school district; and stu- 
dents served in the adjustment/prevo- 
catlortal program for the mildly men- 
tally* retarded were served through pro- 
grams ^ located- in 21 schools located 
throughout the district. Students iden- 
tified as behaviorally disordered or dls* 



abled were served at 18 school loca- 
tions. Learning-disabled students were 
served at 16 locations, and multiply 
handicapped youngsters were served at 
6 school locations throughout the dis- 

- trict. Special programs for nonverbal 
children were located at three schools, 
and a preschool program for languages- 
impaired youngsters was lecated at two 
schools. In addition to special classroom 
programs and itinerant support services 
for special groups, an extensive system 
of 46 resource room programs served 
1,200 mildly handicapped students at 3$ 

4 schools. 

The resource room programs were 
cross-categorical in function and pro- 
vided various kinds of services to 
handicapped students and regular 
classroom teachers. The majority of 
students served in the resource room 
programs were learning disabled; be- 
haviorally disabled, or mildly mentally. 1 
retarded; 'others were blind, hard of 
hearing, , orthopedlcally handicapped^ or "~ 
health impaired. The services provided 
Included tutorial assistance, specialized 
curriculum programs, and consultative 
itinerant help with regular education 
teachers. Resource room teachers mon- 
itored closely the handicapped students 
who spend their day in the regular 
classrooms. Students in 1 the resource 
room programs spent between S and 10 
hours per week in the resource rooms. 

At the time of the s}te visit, the 
Tacoma public school system was pro- 
viding special education and related 
services for about 15 percent of Its stu^ 
dent potation. Of a total district en- 
rollment of 28,157 students In school 
year 1980^81, 3,283 students were in 
• special education classroom programs 
or therapy, and 923toiore were receiv- 
ing services for odpmunication disor- 
ders only. The total of 4,206 students 
represented 14.9 percent of the school 
district's student population. An addi- 
tional ^229 students were from other 
school districts. 

The staff serving' handicapped chil- 
dren in the school district included' su- 



pervisory personnel, teachers, commu- 
nication disorders specialists, hearing 
therapists, audiologists, psychologists, 
social workers, physical therapists, oc- 
cupational therapists, paraprofession- 
als, anticlerical staff, amounting to 467 
full-time equivalent positions. The an-r 
nual operating budget was slightly over 
$12 million. • Specif ic services included 
self-contained classroom 'placement, • 
"with or without support services; self- 
contained classroom placement accom- 
panied by placement in regular educa-^ 
tion classes; resource room and regular 
classroom placement; regular classroom 
placement with support services; home 
instruction; and, in some instances, 
placement in nonschool settings. 

In addition, to the classroom pro- 
grams, a number of support services 
were available. These included adaptive 
physical education; audiological serv- 
ices; child find; staff development; 
child study or psychological services;. 
' services* for the health impaired; home- 
bound instruction; language, speech* 
and hearing services; occupational and 
physical therapy; a program for deinsti- 
tutionalized children; the school social 
work program; and transportation. 
Other special school programs included 
„ an arr*y of services for adjudicated de- 
linquents; a special diagnostic center 
for preschool an/1 early elementary age 
children, prevocational programs, sepa- 
rate workshop training programs, and 
an alternative high school located oh 
the campus of the community college. 



Progressive Inclusion and the 
Mental Health Perspective 

, The concept of progressive inclusion 
is based on a number of basic mental 
health principles related to the nature 
of children, the- way they learn, and 
their need for positive peer interac- 
tions. Further, the concept emphasizes 
communication, coordination, and ac- 
ceptance—not only among children 
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and youth but also among teachers and 
administrators and other school 
personnel. . . . 

* From the child's perspective, the 
concept of progressive^ inclusion holds 
that learning is basic. Although there / 
are differences in learning styles an/ 
variation in student products, eacn 
• child does learn. Variability is recog- 
nized as a symptom of a /healthy human 
being. School systems have the re- 
sponsibility to respond to this charac- 
teristic of children and youth. As the 
child changes, the task' of education is 
to seek continuous discovery of that 
child. « / 

From the teachejr's perspective, 
progressive inclusion /recognizes reac- 
tions ranging .from atod acceptance to 
fear- and thus the n£cd for highly in- 
tensified staff development aptivities. 
Providing a multiple * array of staff 
development options, progressive in- 
clusion seeks to help teachers move 
from fear to comfort, from rejection to 
acceptance, and from hesitation to en- 
thusiasm for worWnk .with a}l children. 

Two^specific services within the 
Tacoma public schools helped give 
progressive inclusijm a special mental- 
health orientation! These were psy- 
chological service^ and school social, 
work services. - ^> 

Psychological, Services. Psyoholdgi- 
cal services Iwere referred to in the 
Tacoma public schools as child study 
services. They had the responsibility to 
assess and reassess students for handi- 
capping or suspected handicapping con- 
ditions. Twenty-seven psychologists 
were employed by the Tacoma public, 
school system to carry out this pro- 
gram. Psychologists were assigned to 
each of the schools for a designated 
number ojf days per week. 

The work of the psychologists in the 
school system, was exclusively related, 
to assessment of handicapped and sus- 
pected handicapped , students. Funding 
for their positions necessitated this ex- 
clusive assignment. In working with , 



handicapped students, the psychologists 
had a unique role. They provided an ob- 
jective person who could have , a posi- 
tive relationship with the .parents and 
v the building staff. In this capacity, they 
\ provided support to classroom teach- 
\ers, special education teachers, and 
parents as 1 well as students as they be- 
came involved in special education 
, programming. 

School Social Work Services. School 
social work services have been in the 
school system in Tacoma since 1947.. 
While\ the services of the school social 
Work fctaff were available to all stu- 
dents, \in the past 8 years they have 
been focused on the handicapped stu- 
dent population, behaviorally .disabled 
* classrooms, and parental involvement. 
The social work "staff was assigned from 
one to three schools. They Worked with 
behavioraily disabled students who re- 
mained inWegraar classes with the sup- 
s port of resource room programs, behav- 
ioraily disabled students in self-con- 
tained classrooms, and students in the 
adjustmen^prfevocational/ and learning- 
disabled program^. The/ school social 
worker's cmef responsibility was to 
work with classroom teachers and with 
families to ensure consistency across 
all parties for a strong educational 
program. 1 

The social work program was ori- 
ented toward an education model, the 
emphasis of the program for the tfast 5 
years. The services provided by social 
work staff included individual casework, 
group work, and teaching social skills. 
They bridged the gap between school 
and home, made referrals to other 
community resources, and coordinated 
with other agencies and organizations. 
Certain social work, staff members had 
special training in areas of exceptional- 
ity such as the hearing-impaired and 
the phyacally handicapped. 

The social Work program provided a 
key support to the implementation of 
progressive inclusion. Social workers 
, shared with teachers V and others the 



„ responsibility for helping children 
realize their potential for success in 
learning and social relationships. The 
social' workers and the teachers were 
(involved in fostering growth and matu- 
rity in children and had the same goal 
--well-adjusted children performing 
satisfactorily in school and having a 
positive experience in life. In providing 
social work services In the schools; the 
social worker functioned- as a member 
of a team that ordinarily included the / 
counselor, psychologist, nurse, and 
speech therapist, as well as the regular 
and special education teachers. The 
social worker initiated and maintained 
contact with the parents for approval 
and active participation* in the treat-, 
ment plans. 

Behaviorally Disabled Students 
— A Special Target Group 

Social work services were very im- 
portant in providing emotional support , 
to students and their families as well as . 
to teachers of handicapped students 
involved in progressive inclusion. The 

v services (provided by the social work 
staff were particularly important, how- 
ever, with respect to implementing 
progressive inclusion programs for be- 
haviorally disabled students. The pro- 
grams at Mason Junior High School 
illustrates the type of cooperation that 
occurred between the social worker, 
the teacher, and the behaviorally dis- 
abled ^students in providing comprehen- 
sive services for this population, which 
is mainstreamed with great difficulty. 
At Mason Junior High School the be- 
haviorally disabled unit was staffed by 
a special education teacher, a class- 
room aide, and a school social worker 
who worked with the program 2 days^a 
week. The classroom served seventh 
through ninth grade students, typically 
12 students at any one time and about v 

' 18 student^ over the course of a school 
year. ' m , 

Students ,Jn "the behaviorally 'disabled 
class were mainstreamed for part 'of 



their scffool day; A seventh grade fcoy 
was mainstreamed into regular art and 
physical education classed and received 
his English, geography, \ math, and sci- 
ence in the special 'education class- 
room. He had been In the program for 
3 months, after having been kicked out 
of a class in the junior high school in 
which he had been enrolled. Since he 
had entered the behaviorally disabled 
classroom, his attitude had changed. He 
was able to make progress, he felt, be- 
cause he received more immediate at-« 

, tention and help when he needed it and 
was able to meet with his social worker 
and discuss problems such as temper 
control and developing a more positive 
attitude toward school. An eighth grade 
girl who had # been placed in the program 
because of extreme truancy problems 

- and learning difficulties had been in the 
classroom since the middle of the year, 
having transferred from another junior 
high school. She was doing well aca- 
demically and was maintaining a good 
record of attendance. She had made 
sufficient progress, to, be considered 
ready for mainstreaming about 50 
percent of the time in .the next school 
year. 

The social worker worked with the 
mental health center, the child guid- 
ance clinic, juvenile court, and other 
agencies with which the students and 
their families were involved. The social 
worker also reinf&rced the involvement 
and support of the parents, using hand- 
written notes and phone calls to main- 
tain communication. She had instituted 
a* parent education group and reported 
this program nad helped parents move 
beyond the negative self-talk in which 
they typically engaged. She instructed 
students in sociar skills and provided, 
group counseling £ or support, , 

In the progressive inclusion model, 
the social work program provided a key 
link between the home and school, 
maintaining trust and ensuring commu- 
nication *where fragile relationships 
often exist. This support system for 
mainstreaming was an inschool mental 
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health program that reflected an ecc*- „ 
logical or systems perspective.. Main- 
' tabling communication between the 
student, the hbme, "the school, and the 
community and getting each of these 
elements to support the others is a 
challenging task. The unique role of the 
social worker in progressive inclusion 
emphasized the whole system and the 
total lif espace of the child. 

Activities Illustrative of the 
Positive Mental Health 
Emphasis 

Activities between students, between 
teachers and students, and between 
teachers in the implementation of, 
progressive inclusion illustrated the 
positive mental health emphasis of this 
program. * 
- Students at North TacomS High 
School took an elective course on sign 
language that enabled them to commu- i 
nicate with their deaf classmates. 
Cooks in the school cafeteria learned 
sign language so they could communi- 
cate with deaf students in the serving 
line. One student learned to sign so well 
that he became an interpreter for the 
Junior varsity basketball coach, who had 
a hearing-impaired Student on the 
team. One teacher of the hearing im- 
paired noted that "hearing students 
have learned to communicate in the 
language that the deaf at our schpol 
can understand, and many friendships 
have developed." 

Special education programs for mul- 
tifratidicapped students were located in 
regular public school buildings. Handi- 
caps included various combinations of 
severe retardation, cerebral palsy, 
quadriplegia, deafness, and blindness; 
The mainstream|ng program imple- 
mented for these students was referred 
to as ^reverse inclusion." Ncnhandl- 
capped students came into the multi- 
handicapped classrooms and worked for 
school credit as Volunteer assistants. At 
one junior high school, students in an 
art class decorated the classroom with 
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a mural, to the delight of thexhildren. / 
At Lincoln High School, a develop- » 
mental class for moderately^and se- 
verely mentally retarded. student&jwas 
initiated. There were many parental 
concerns. For example, would this nejw 
program be as good as the program 
students had been in previously? What f 
about the quality of the teachers, and 
the quality of the program? Would 
students be accepted in the hew school 
situation? Would the principal provide, 
* support for the program? Would the 
emphasis be on academics or vocations, 
and how would these be mixed togeth- 
er? • Recognizing that there were a 
number of parent concerns, staff con- 
ducted^ series of parent meetings prior 
to the program's move and during the 
school year. Some of these meetings 
were held in the parents* homes. As 
initial concerns were addressed, the 
parent group began to focus more on 
Issues such as . group home placement, 
guardianship placement, supplemental 
security' income, and so forth. 

The program at Lincoln used student 
assistants who recelvedSsourse 1 credit, 
- for their participation. These assistants 
provided an informal information net- 
work about the new program in the high 
school and helped to spread factual 
' information about the students in the 
program* through the student body. At 
the storing assembly, the special class 
members were recognized by the other 
students for the special adjustment 
they had made. Many students noted 
that pupil acceptance helped encourage , 
teacher acceptance. 

Seward Elementary School is one of 
several elementary schools Whose bar- 
rier-free design won a special archi- 
tectural award. It Wfis built in 1962 atri 
was specifically designed for imple- 
mentation of the inclusion model. Ttfc 
special education program provided one 
of Its teaching positions to the* general 
education faculty, thus reducing the* 
teacher-student ratio by three students 
for the 1980-81, academic year. This 
visible gesture give formal recognition 
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to what regular education faculty had 
been doing and proved a successful 
strategy for mainstreaming. The prin- 
cipal was very supportive of main- 
streaming under his leadership, for ex- 
ample, | a faoulty meeting ' room for. 
special education teachers w*&$ closed , 
to facilitate interaction between spe- 
cial arid regular education faculty. 
Teacher planning sessions for main- 
streaming implementation were fa- 
cilitated by the .provision of substitute 
teachers. A faculty committee on 
mainstreaming. was established to re- 
view and develop policies for the school 
as well as to coordinate inservice 
training programs. 

The principal at Seward supported an 
active parent group that met monthly, 
and there was extensive* use of parent 
volunteers in the school. Topics the 
parent group dealt with in its meetings 
included developmental disabilities, 
factors in selecting toys for children, 
and functions of the brain. The prin- 
cipal reported that parents of non^ 
handicapped children were very proud 
of the .program for the handicapped, 
and would often bring relatives or 
friends to visit. 

A combination (grades 3 and 4) 
classroom teacher whp had been at 
Seward for 12 years involved handi- 
capped students in her classroom pro- 
gram for social as well as academic 
reasons. She included eight handicapped 
students, for storytime 4 days a "week 
and four students for science 5 days a 
week. She also had four to eight stu- 
dents come in for different types of fun 
programs and discussion groups*, such as 
2-hour activity programs based on 1 
Sprfnt magazine. She indicated that the 
principal's support* had increased her ' 
acceptance of the program * and made 
her feel more' comfortable in 
participating. 

Another teacher took, her regular 
students to the exceptional wing for a 
45-minute period on Friday. During this 
time her students participated in peer 
tutoring and socialization activities 



including art, music, and singing. One 
of the advantages for her students was 
that they did not have an art class per 
se, so this gave them an opportunity for 
an art experience. The pargj^ reaction 
was very positive, and the J fchcr said 
the reverse inclusion ha* Ren very 
beneficial to the regular jBpils. The 
students involved indicatedftnat it was 
a terrific experience for "them. "You 
learn how it feels to be handicapped," 
said one. 

At Foss- Senior High School, a phys- 
ically handicapped student, who was 
above average in intelligence and used 
a communication board was enrolled in 
a math lab, took 'English and history, 
was involved in swimming and therapy, 
and served con the yearbook staff with 
the aid of a student assistant. Other 
, students in the Foss program partici- 
pated totally independently in the reg- 
ular education program, with the ex- 
ception of meetings with the special 
education teacher and the special re- 
quests they had. Foss Senior High 
School is another building that won an 
architectural award for its barrier-free 
design. 

The team leader 6f the special edu- 
cation program at Foss Senior High 
noted that the regular students ac- 
cepted the Ijandicapped students be- 
cause the handicapped had always been 
involved with the regular educational 
programs. The regular students had 
begun to learn about handicapping 
conditions when they were in elemen- 
■s tary school! 

Foss is £ continuous progress high 
school, which means that students may 
complete more than one credit per 
semester in their courses. This type of 
arrangement places more responsibility 
on the student to map out and complete/ 
the" high school program. An adviser/ 
advisee program was used to help stu- 
dents plan, and carry out programs of 
study for their 3 high school years. 
'Consistent with this philosophy, the 
special education faculty put much em- 
phasis on developing responsibility 
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among the special education students. 

Malnstreaniing was- part of each 
hearing-impaired Student's educational 
program at Jason Lee Junior High 
School. Courses for malnstreamlng 
were selected carefully, and an Inter- 
preter went into the regular classroom 
* .with the hearing-impaired students. 
Students were mainstreamed in nonac- 
ademlc subjects, such as shop, physical 
education, art, and sports. In academic 
areas, "coteacning arrangements were 
used for integrating students. into such 
areas as science, photography, marine 
biology, and heme economics. The 
hearing-Impaired .students reported 
very good feelings about their partic- 
ipation in the regular program and felt 
it had been helpful to their self-con- 
cept. For example, one hearing-im- 
paired student was president of the Pep . 
Club; another was president of the 
seventh* grade class. Eight hearing- 
impaired boys were on the wrestling 
team. Throughout the school about 350 
students had learned to use some sign 
language. 

Two Tacoma public school programs 
had spttgj&c.^ involvement with the 
Commur$a8Mental Health Center and 
Child Guidance Clinic. The Pre-School 
Day Treatment Program for Emotlonal4 
ly/Behaviorally Disturbed Students is 
the result of a combined effort by the • 
\ Tacoma public schools and the Child 
\ Study and Guidance Clinic. The pro- 
\ gram served 23 children who qualified 
Vor special education services. The 
Gray Learning Center program served 
about 30 behaviorally disabled students * 
at t^e junior mgh school level. 

Responding to the Needs of 
Parents 

The ' Pupil Personnel Services Advi- 
sory, Council was composed of 35 rep- 
resentative^ from the community and 
school system. The council was formed , 
to review policies, programs, and pro- 
. endures; to advise and make recom- 
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mendations concerning policy matters; 
and to coordinate improved commu- 
nication. The membership included par- 
ents, school personnel, and representa- 
tives from community agencies and 
organizationsr-all of whose • primary 
interest was students served by pupil 
personnel services. Parent represents 
♦ $ion on the council was extensive, and 
, parentS. of children with all handicap- 
ping conditions were included. Parents 
had opportunities to get clarification 
and information on a variety of serv- 
ices, to review policy and procedural 
*■ options, and to make recommendations 
on issues under consideration. "WOW", 
awards were given periodically to rec- 
ognize parents, school personnel, or 
community members who had made 
significant contributions to the educa- 1 
tion of handicapped children. 
The council was an active, effective 
♦ advocacy group promoting the financial 
support of the special education pro- 
grams. Through the interactions of the 
t council, parents developed real confi- 
dence in the special education program 
administration. Open discussion and 
communication about programs was 
helpful in this regard. The pupil per- 
sonnel services program invited and 
encouraged parent participation and 
involvement. As a result, parents ex- 
pressed much support for^the program. 

The advisory " council conducted 
parent education, programs—e.g., to 
. inform parent^ of their rights in the 
educational process and to increase 
their involv6ment in their children's 
education. The council .sponsored a tour 
of the special education programs by a 
group of state legislators. This provided 
an opportunity for „ lawmakers to ob- 
serve exemplary practices, visit suc- 
cessful programs, and hear of program 
needs and parent concerns* 

PupU services were regarded very 
highly by the parents on the advisory 
Council. One«key reason for this seemed 
. to be the responsiveness of the program 
to expressed parental concerns and 
needs!' The following' excerpt from a 
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lettM written by a parent to tne 
schools is illustrative (Teacher Educa- 
tion/News, Summer 1979. p, 13): . 

Jim started kindergarten this year/ 
Gpd, what a disaster. He cried every 
single day that he had to go to 
school Finally, after a few months of 
this I could not take any more.. I 
called the school, and told Mrs. Poole, 
the School secretary, that I was going 
to take my son out of school. I ex- 
plained what was happening. Mrs. 
Poole said she would call back in a 
bit. She did call and had arranged a 
meeting between the, school psychol- 
ogist, the social worker and myself. 

After talking over the probleVn to- 
gether we decided to give it another 
try. since this time all of these 
people^t^e^school nurse, the psy- 
chologist, teaeher\and social worker 
have been working. ^ 

r » What can I say? My son is 'still 
school and enjoying it- very much; 
am becoming a better mother as well | 
as a person; my husband is becoming 
a better father and a better person. 
In general my family has improved as 
^ a result of being in the Tacoma Pub- 
" Ho School District and being helped 
by the people in the 'schools V 
themselves. 

What can I say? I can say thank you 
Tacoma Public Schools. 

The Tacoma public schools parties 
pated in a regional home-based pro- 
gram for parents. The program trained 
parents in specific skills to work di- 
rectly with their, own handicapped 
children. Another program, called the * 
"Bug-in-the-Ear" program, helped pari fc 
ents develop positive relationships with • 
their youngsters. In this program, staff 
directed instructions to parents using a , 
wireless "hearing aid speaker, as the 
parents played with and instructed their 
, children, 
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Responding to tne Needs of 
Teachers 

Staff development activities were 
important in implementing progressive 
inclusion. Such activities have taken 
many forms. 

Some School buildings, such as Se- 
ward Elemental School, developed 
mainstreaming inclusion committees to 
surjBj* faculty needs and establish in- 
service training programs, Ministaff 
development activities-have often been 
conducted on a buUding-by-buU<Mng ba- 
sis. Program managers for the different 
exceptionality areas have conducted 
staff development activities. One par- 
ticular TV program, 'Feeling Free,' was 
used to improve attitudes of students 
and teacheris toward the progressive in- 
clusion of handicapped students. Every 
elementary school in the district 
participated. v 

Past staff development workshops 
signified both the comprehensiveness 
and the depth of the trainings to im- 
prove special education and regular 
education teachers' skills in working 
with handicapped students. These work- 
shops included, f0f example, "Child 
"ind,"* the-eariy identification of ' chil- 
special needs; "Carkhuff's 
Human Skills Training"; "Art Therapy 
for Children With Behavioral Disabili- 
ties*; "P.L. 94-142 and fts Success in • 
Regular Education"; "The Learning Dis- 
abled Students in the Mainstream"; >' 
"Social Survival Skills and the Educa- 
tionally Handicapped"; "The Behavior- 
- any; Disabled Child in the Mainstream"; 
"Plain Talk," a series of six workshops 
for parents of handicapped children; 
"•Stress in the Family and the Role of 
. the Counselor"; "Affective Intervention 
With Families"; "Behavior Manage- 
ment"; "Integrating the Physically 
Handicapped Child in the Mainstream"; 
"Parents as Partners and Not 
Adversaries"; "Legal Issues and the . 
School Administrator"; "Barrier-Free 
Schools"; "Progressive Inclusion- for 
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Handicapped Pr&chool ChUdren";) and / 
"Special and Regular Education 
Responding Together." J / 

Special sstaff development activities 
included 'tnXjnicrocollege, a program 
whereby schooT personnel ^cguld recelye 
professional credit for courses,, which 
also lead to salary increments. For 3 
years, The University Council for Edu- 
cational Administration held * work- 
shop for special and general education ,, 
involving administrators and teachers. 
This workshop was important because 
progressive inclusion and staff devel- 
opment activities were conducted jon a ' 
building-by-building basis. 

Factors Contributing to 

Success .. , 

When reviewing a program like prcr- 
gressive inclusion, there appear / to be 
many critical factors leading to its 
success. In conversations with $he as- 
sistant superintendent for pupil per- 
sonnel services and the administrative 
assistant for special education pro- 
grams, a number of key factors that 
related directly to the success of the 
progressive inolusion program emerged. 
These are briefly discussed next. 

1. A major factor, of course, was 
the Adoption of the decentrali- 
zation of special education serv- 
ices and the progressive inclu- 
sion philosophy by the school 
district's board of directors and 
their continuing commitment to v 
this* policy. This policy adoption 
led to a number of other decisions 
that helped develop the momen- 
tum tor progressive inclusion. 
Also, the school district has been 
ready and* able to use State spe- 
cial education funds that became 
available in the late 1960s and 
J early 1970s. This was at a time 
when such funds were not being 
used throughout the State. As a 
result, ^Facoma has developed 
more special education services , 



\ and programs than any other 
\ school district In the State of 
\ Washington, including Seattle. 

2, The role of the social work serv- 
ices in the school system has been 
a key to providing the mental 
health perspective to main- 
streaming implementation in the 
„Tacoma public schools. Social 
work services served as a cata- 
lytic agent, bringing parents and 
teachers-^together, an important 
aspect" of successful main- 
streaming. - 

\ 3. Progressive inclusion has been 
implemented on a building-by- 
building basis, with much de- 
• pending on the school principal as 
the key administrator, An 
v Informal elementary principals* 
group was started m the mid- 
1960s and has continued to meet 
monthly. All elementary school 
principals who, at one time or 
another, have had major programs 
for the handicapped o in their 
buildings participate In this group. 
The meetings Were oejfgned pri- 
marily to provide airSpportunlty 
to discuss issues, on a practical 
level. Through the group, prin- 
cipals had the opportunity to hash 
out the practical problems of 
progressive Inclusion Implemen- 
tation. Attitudes changed, and 
support for the Implementation of 
progressive Inclusion grew but of 
this special group's experience. 

4. The Pupil, Personnel Services^ 
Advisory Council, which Included 
parents representing- -air the 
various exceptionalities, provided 
a mechanism for communication 

*- between the a<Unlnlstratlon and 
each parent organization. 

5. In the resource room program, 
students spent no more than 2^ 
hours, but not less than 1/2 hour 
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in order to qualifjr for special 
education services and funding. 
wThls program Was one^of-the key 

/ vehiAs for imitoeiiting pro- 
gressive toclusicprtyn 'this ,pro- 

* .gram, the students received the 
special education services they 
need while ntaximizjng their faw 
volvement in the mainstream of 
educational programs, 

6. The extent , to which the commu- 
nity has supported progressive 
inclusion and the special educa- 
tion, programs in' the Tacoma 
public schools wis evident by the 
successful passage „of bond issues » 
involving construction or remod- 
eling of special education facili- 
ties. For example, in 19lil, 3 high 
v schools, 2 junior high schools, and 
11 elementary schools had 
planned to complete building 
modification contracts to tipf% 
them into compliance with Sec- 
tion 504 -at a cost of. $600,000. 
The architectural emphasis on 
school building design has been a 

* public symbol of the community's 
commitment to progressive in- 
clusion. Another indication, of the 
interest of the general communi- 
ty in the progressive inclusion 
program, was that the Junior 
Womett's Club of Tacoma planned 
to purfthase "The Kids on the' 
Block" materials and tra/n- volun- 
teers to use them in the elemen- 
tary schools (see appendix B). 

7. In 1979*80 the negotiated con- 
tract with the teacher* association 

• included extensive staff develop- 
ment time for regular teachers 
Working, with handicapped -young- \* 
stent. The contract also provided 
that special mental health pro- 
grams for teachers woulqt be pro- 
vided anonymously. This was 
designed to help meet teachers' 

. needs related to stress, c-verwork, 
and so fortlyMental health pro- 



Srink^yere opeh to any public 
sc Jti|Bpeacher who had signed a 
conBWc* with the school board. 

A. major effort was made to 
main-tain liaison relationships 
with school and local' he\vspapers 
to disseminate information to the 
general public as well as to 
parents.*. 'All publications of the 
Tacoma public schools, such as 1 
Parent '& Guides, Tacoma Educa- 
tion News,* Home i and School 
Working Together, and Student 
Life, Responsibilitiestand Regula- 
^,ons, have included t^ormation 
bout special education ,and 
Irogressive inclusion. 



9. The school system has had a . 
rather extensive involvement ta> 
mental health programs. A tim- 
ber of mental health agencie^and 
organizations are located in the 
Tacoma^Pierce County, Washing- v 
ton, area* Through collaborative 
agreements with these agencies, 
S, the school district established 
several programs and services 
that effectively t meet identified 
priority needs of students and * 
ttie> families. 

V 
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Implications for Replication % 

i 

Dr. Henry Bertness," director of pupil 
personnel services,, identified several 
criteria* related to successful replica- , 
tion of the system of progressive in- 
clusion. First, the system (beliefs and 
practices) of progressive inclusion must 
be adopted by the school board. Second, 
all policy statements should have a 
dear focus placed on learning. Third', 
recruitment practices should represent 
a good fit between the philosophy of 
the School system and the candidates 
being recruited. Fourth, there must be 
a commitment to staff development. 



Fifth, all facilities must be available to 
handicapped children; the needs of 
handicapped children ' must be accom- 
modated In new construction an* 
remodeling. Sixth, there must be indi- 
vidual staffing of the students who need 
differentiated programs. This process 
of ihdividual program review of student 
progress will eventually involve all 
staff members In a school building. 
Through this process everyone learns 
and gains improved ' understanding of 
and skUl in working with all children. 

All administrators should send to 
personnel a clear, uniform, and posi- 
tive message about the Implemen- 
tation of progressive inclusion. Essen- 
tially, a positive message is one that 
indicates a solution exists for every 
problem. Administrators must demon- 
strate and believe In a team attitude 
that recognizes that "together we 
might" succeed, but individually we fall- 
far short of what we might do." Admin- 
istrator expectations should be sprin- 
kled with a generous dose of realism. 
Finally, administrators must, deeply 
respect the importance of time. Chang^ 
occurs over time, not overnight, BV 
time must be seen as an ally that ci 
be-used to plan wisely and to reflect 
achievements. 



Uncertain Future 



Despite the tremendous growth of 
the progressive inclusion model in the 
past 20 years, problems persisted and 
concerns about wh&e special education 
and progressive inclusion were going 
were abundant at the time of the site 
visit. .The State of Washington had 
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initiated a move to a program empha- 
sizing basic education and to a system 
of \ full-state funding that would place 
school systems like the Tacoma public 
schools in a precarious position. ef- 
fect, school systems that were more 
progressive and had developed highly 
sophisticated • service arrangements 
were • likely to suffer. The full-state 
funding program fund the minimal level 
of services rather than the maximum 
level of services. Dr. Bertness viewed 
the situation as retrenchment in the 
area of spedial education, a backlash 
that was going to havfc implications for 
continuing special education programs.. ' 

Another potentially damaging funding 
decision was block grant ""funding that 
would lump behaviorally disabled, 
learning-disabled, and speech- and 
language-impaired students with gifted, 
bilingual, and dJsadvantaged students. It 
was unlikely that handicapped children 
would be able to continue to receive . 
the same level of funding under the 
block grant arrangement as they had 
under the categorical arradfcement. 

Tacoma's better-than-average staff- 
ing pattern, developed over time, would 
be vulnerable to resulting budget cuts. 
The most likely areas' to be hit initially 
would be the support services functions, 
such as psychological services and 
school social work services. These wefe 
the services that the Tacoma public 
school system has come to . realize were 
essential if the concept of progressive 
inclusion is to be implemented satis- 
factorily. How these' issues would be 
resolved and what the impact' will be 
for future pro-ams remained in doubt. 
' Despite the funding cutbacks and 
changes in funding formulas, X)r. Bert- 
ness continued to be opttorfstic. 
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Montgomery County, Maryland: An Emphasis on Inservice 



Stan Fagen, Supervisor for In-Service Training, 
Office of Special and Alternative Education, 
Montgomery County Public Schools, Maryland^ 



The Challenge of Perceived 
Discrepancy % 

Located north-northwest of, and ad- 
jacent to, the District of Columbia 
Montgomery County, Maryland, is a 
large and diverse area. Within the 
county are located some of the most 
affluent suburban areas In the country 
as well as rural farmlands. The school 
system is large and predominantly 
suburban. It is considered one of the 
wealthiest in the country, according to 
per capita income' and other economic 
.indicators. At the time of the site visit, 
the annual school budget was in excess 
of $330 million. The population served 
by the school system was mixe<Lpul- 
turally, socially, and racially, The 
school system employed more than 
6,000 instructional and educational 
support personnel and operates 162 
regular elementary, middle, Junior high, - 
and senior high schools, plus several 
special program schools. More than 
10,500 of the school system's f98,000 
students were identified and served as 
handicapped. Table 1 shows, the dis- 
tribution of students served by level of 
service program area and indicates 
the extent of mainstreaming within the 
school system. 

One* of the biggest threats to the 
mental healtfc of teachers involved in 
mainstreaming is the perceived dis- 
crepancy between aspirations and real 
limitations- that is, between the 
ambitions and beliefs embodied in legal 
mandates and the resources needed to 
fulfill those ambitions. The Mont- 
gomery County public schools (MC PS), 
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like other school systems across the 
country, had experienced budget cur- 
tailments and staffing decreases. Ef- 
forts were to conserve and to maintain, 
given annual budget projections. Thus, a 
mflor objecttoe of inservice training 
was to help leachers see how what 
needs to be done and what can be done 
can be brought closer together. 

The InserviceoXraining 
.Program 

The quality of inservice training ac- 
tivities for teachers in Montgomery 
County made these activities a truly 
powerfty mental health, support for 
teachers and staff.. The approach taken 
by the inservice training staff empha- 
sized empathy for persons concerned 
about the complex practice of 
mainstreaming and its many impli- 
cations. To illustrate, one training 
strategy used very early in inservice 
exercises sought to legitimize the pros 
and cons of mainstreaming. Teachers 
were allowed to ventilate their feelings 
and spend time role-playing so tfiat 
they began to look at mainstreaming 
from different perspectives^-those of 
parents of nonfclmdicapped students, 
parents of handicapped students, hand- 
icapped and nonhandicapped students, 
principals, regular and special educa- 
tion teachers, and so on. Teachers thus 
recognized both the advantages and the 
disadvantages of mainstreaming, pro- 
viding self-acceptance in the face of an 
exceedingly demanding Job. 

A key guiding principle was to let 
people know they are doing well in the 
face of difficulties and that there is 
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Table 1. Number of handicapped students by level of service 
and program area-Montgomery County public schools 



Level of service 




Special educattojWogram area 



Alternative centers 



Alternative centers for 
moderately, severely, and 
profoundly retarded and 
multiply handicapped 

Secondary learning centers- 
(learning disabled) 

Elementary learning centers 
(multlhandlcapped) 

Mark Twain Center 
(Emotionally Impaired) 

Bridge School 
(emotionally Impaired) 

Regional Institute for 
Children and Adolescents 

Early Childhood Handicapped 
Children*! Program 

Auditory programs 

Speech and language programs 

Vision programs 

Physically handicapped programs 

School-based special education 

programs (elementary and 
< secondary resource rooms and 
special classes for emotionally 
Impaired, learningr-dlsabled, 
and mentally retarded students) 




28 
99 



5,095 



529 



320 



218 



( 425 



40 



50 



104 



79 

39 
100 



1,995 



56 
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isinTR' Thrt rIv levels of educational services are as follows: 

2 Special services up to 1 hour/day 5. Special center, tacmty, or ouucwig wui» 

3. Social services Z to 3 hours/day . 6. Residential pfogram. 
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help available. A potential danger in 
inservice training is that special edu- 
cation staff will approach regular 
teachers as experts ready to help them, 
thus emphasizing the inabilities of 
regular teachers, making mainstrdaming 
look like an impossibility. v On the con- 
trary, there must be respect for teach- 
ers' competence and an assumption that 
teachers care about students. The in- 
service trainers in the Montgomery 
County program respedted teachers' 
basic adequacies and involved teachers 
f in thinking through problems and shar- 
ing , challenges, while emphasizing 
respect for their ability to help. 

Responding to the mental health 
needs of teachers, including both reg- 
ular education and special education 
teachers, was one of the major em- 
phases of the Office of Special and Al- 
ternative Education's Inservice Training 
Unit, The. comprehensive system for 
providing inservice training that was 
developed included: (a) a highly orga- 
nized central office unit; (b) area-|-based 
consulting fceacher specialists for 
mainstreaming; and (c) school inservice 
^coordinators for mainstreaming (SICM) 
(see figure 1). 

The inservice training unit managed 
the inservice training support system, 
which include^ in addition to person- 
nel, an inservice educational center and 
three area inservice labs that maintain 
course materials, inservice training 
materials/ and other resources for in- 
service activities. The school system 
was divided into three areas for ad- 
ministrative purposes, and area in- . 
service labs for mainstreaming were 
located in designated schools within 
each area. 

The area-based consulting teacher 
specialists for, mainstreaming provided 
training and support to the SICMs and 
worked in close cooperation with school 
principals in identifying* staff to serve 
as SICMs. The teacher specialists also 
helped the SICMs develop inservice 
plans to support school mainstreaming 
objectives and provided ongoing as- 



sistance to coordinators and school in- 
service committees in assessing, plan- 
ning, and carrying, out inservice pro- 
grams within the schools., 

The comprehensiveness of this sys- 
tem was reflected in the large number 
of schools that had SICMs and Inservice 
committees: 119 of the 169 schools (70 
percent). The school coordinator work- 
ed olosely with the school 'principal; 
generally chaired the school's Inservice 
committee; and assumed responsibility 
for planning, implementing, and eval- 
uating school-based Inservice for 
mainstreaming programs and activities. 
This person also participated In in- 
service coordinators' meetings, which 
were held at least once per semester on 
an areawide basis for Information 
sharing and training. The SICM role was 
vital to the effectiveness of the in- 
service training program, so the indi- 
vidual selected generally must be highly 
recommended by the principal and re- 
spected by the school faculty; he or she 
must have demonstrated leadership for 
Inservice training abilities and be a 
tenured member of the staff with at 
least a 1-year future commitment to 
the school. It was desirable, although 
not required, that the person also have 
at least a year of past service to the 
school and some successful experience 
In mainstreaming handicapped children. 

Types of Inservice Training. Through 
this organizational arrangement, a 
variety of types of special education 
Inservice training were made available 
to teachers and staff. A high degree of 
flexibility existed for teachers to re- 
ceive further training, either within 
their current work assignments or out- 
side those assignments, The options 
included (a) consultations; (b) inschool 
and interschool' workshops or informal 
study labs; (c) formal Inschlbl courses, 
seminars, or individual study; (d) area 
and county workshops or special State 
and local workshops; (e) short-term 
intensive training; (f) Montgomery 
County Public Schools' Special Bduca- 
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Inservice Training Unit 

- Management 

- Inservice center 

- Resource materials 
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Area Consulting Teacher^ 
Specialist for Mainstreammg 
- Area 1 Inservice [Lab 



» Area Consulting Teacher 
Specialist for Mainstreaming 
- Area 2 Inservice Lab 



School Inservice 
Coordinators for 
Mainstreaming 
- School inservice 
committees 
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Area Consulting Teacher 
Specialist for Mainstreaming 
- Area 3 Inservice Ub 




School Inservice 
Coordinators^ 
Mainstreaming 
- ' School inservice 
committees 



School IriService 
Coordinators for 
Mainstreaming 
- School inservice 
committees 



Elementary schools 



Middle and junior high schools 
Figure 1. Structure of the inservice- training program 
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ti< ^°ropetency courses; (g) university ■ 
or private coufses or institutes; and (h) 
t long-term intensive training requiring 
academic leave. . . * 

Supplementary' education inservice 
courses, formally developed by the Of- 
fice of Special and Alternative Educa- 
tion and directly related to main- 
streaming implementation, included 
such courses as Teaching Children with 
Special Needs," "Mainstreaming and 
Individualized Education Programs," 
"Issues in Mainstreaming Seminar," 
"Mainstreaming Students with Visual, 
Auditory, Speech/Language, and Phys- ' 
ical Handicaps," and "Individualized 
Study in Mainstreaming;" , 
. Inservice training staff also provided 
workshops to meet the needs of a par- 
ticular school, a group of schools, or' a 
specific group of personnel, such as 
total faculty, resource room teachers, 
or aides. The 130 workshops conducted 
during school year 1980-81 included 
"Administrators' and. Supervisors 1 Con- 
ference on Enhancing Local School 
Mainstreaming," "Understanding Chil- 
dren with Learning Disabilities," and 
"Building Helpful Behavior Among 
Children." ? 

Another type of available inservice 
training involved an intensive practi- 
cum and coursework' in the teacher 
internship program. Through this pro- * 
* gran*, special education teachers gained 
experience in regular classroom set- 
lyings, and regular classroom teachers 
gained experience in special education 
environments. For example, a third 
grade teacher might have worked at a 
special learning center; an industrial 
arts teacher at a senior high school , 
might have worked at a special center 
for'emotionally disturbed stUfcnts. 

A newly developed dimension of the 
Montgomery County inservice training 
program was the use of demonstration 
training classrooms. Through this ap- 
proach, teachers had the opportunity to 
visit peers with strong programs rep- 
resenting different levels of service to 
handi<*ped students. Demonstration 
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training classrooms included regular 
classrooms with tguccessful main- 
streaming practices. Usinfe local per- 
sonnel and classfboms was one way of 
pointing out the system's strengths and 
emphasizing that regular education and 
special education teachers had abilities 
that can be shared. The demonstration 
classrooms had been selected from 
nominfctons made by supervisors, staff, 
and principals. 

A special focus area for inservice 
training was the volunteer training f 
♦ program for children with special 
needs. In conjunction with the coor- 
dinator of volunteer services in the 
, Office of the Deputy Superintendent, 
the inservice training unit had devel- 
oped and conducted training sessions 
for volunteers who worked in the 
schools with children, having special 
needs. The volunteers trained through 
this program provided additional sup- 
port to regular and special education 
teachers Involved in mainstreaming. 

The inservice training program is 
coordinated with .PTA special needs 
chairpersons. This coordination had 
been facilitated by open houses at area 
inservice labs for mainstreaming, joint 
meetings, presentations with area of- 
fice leadership staff, and orientation 
for SICtys. The latter orientations had 
included panel presentations on under- 
standing parental concerns and re- 
sources. Through this coordination, 
parents had participated in local school 
wortcshops as participants and pre- 
senters, and coordinators had done the 
same at PTA and other meetings par- 
ents attended. 

The monitoring and evaluation team 
of the Special Education Division of the , 
Maryland State Department of Educa- 
tion commended the Montgomery 
County public school system for the 
leadership role it had taken in 
development and implementation fcf 
personnel development programs. Spf 
cifically cited in this commendatiL 
were the teacher internship prograro> 
the Inservice trainer development pro- 
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gram, the Inservice labels for main- 
streaming, the inservice courses, and 
the Intensive summer workshops for 
special education teachers and SICMs. / 

s 

School Jhitrvio* Coordinator* for 
Matnstreamini. SICMs operating at the 
building level were major tyys to the 
success . of mainstreammg. tn planning , 
and Implementing school-based inserv- 
ice programs, coordinators were in- 
volved in assessing staff inservice needs 
and interests, arranging for appropriate 
inservice trainers and consultants, pre- 
paring and disseminating information 
about school inservice programs and 
opportunities, and assisting in the 
design and instruction of planned 
inservice programs. 

The types of specific strategies and 
activities in which coordinators became 
involved to support mainstxeaming were 
Wide ranging. A list of examples lllus- . 
trated the variety of approaches used 
and various aspects of the position that 
had been most helpful. 

V 

• One coordinator has used "Walk in 
Another Pair of Shoes," an audio- 
cassette/fllmstrip about learning 
disabilities, and "The Kids on the 
Block" to, increase understanding 
and acceptance of handicapped 
students among their peers. 

• Mainstreaming aides were used to 
substitute for regular class teach- 
ers, freeing them to attend IEP 
meetings and parent conferences. 

• Lack of awareness about learning 
disabilities, a major obstacle to 
mainstreaming wit;h high school v 
teachers, was addressed by use of 
the series of simulation exercises 

" contained in Jthe "What If You 
Couldn'tf' curriculum. 

•*"One coordinator helped sensitize 
). parents, of nonhandlcapped students % v 
to the emotional needs of handi- 
capped children through a PTA 
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presentation involving the special 
education teacher and the parent 
of a handicapped child. 

• One coordinator facilitated a sem- 
inar on human relations and used 
the film "Cipher in the Snow." 

e At one school, behavior adjustment 
teams were set up as a followup to 
an inservice course on. behavior 

• management. r 

*• In some junior ara serriorfhigh 
schools, a communlcatufe course 
on sign language had been Included 
in the curriculum; through this, a 
peer tratoring/slghtag program had 
been implemented. k 

• One coordinator conducted work- 
shops on teacher stress and con- 
flict resolution and had been in- 
volved In teaching a combined 
special education ' ..and regular . 
third grade class in art and social^ 
studies. 

• One coordinator conducted in- 
service training using peer ac- 
ceptance and emotional growth 
programs such as "Hello, Every- 
body" and "For Handicapped Kids 
About Handicapped Kids." y 

• In one school, special education 
and regular students were involved 
in a teacher advisory program. 
They also participated in all camp- 
ing and field trips together. 

• At a junior high school,' the prin- 
cipal developed a packet on main-, 
streaming and presented this to 
other junior high schools in the 
system. ' 

• A^ a secondary* school, inservice 
sessions had been held on . the 
needs of, characteristics of, and 

• programs for hearing-impaired 
students. 
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• A learning disabilities Veacher at 
the high school level /ftad imple- 
mented a learning facilitator mod- 
el lh N conjunction With team 
teaching in math, English, and 
science, 

\ 

• In- a school that used cued speech 
with the hearing impaired, a Cued 
Speech- Club had been established; 

• classroom teachers had set up cued 
speech centers in their classrooms. 

Individual teachers served as coor- 
dinators (SIClfts) for a nominal supple- 
ment to their regular salaries. The role 
provided them an opportunity to have 
an Impact on their schools and to 
actualize their interest in pursuing 
their training experiences. Typically, 
these teachers were highly motivated 
and respected by meia^principals and 
fellow teachers. Their work Was sup- 
ported by the area consulting teacher 
specialists for mainstreamlng and by ' 
the Inseryice training unit. This support 
provided access to people, materials, 
and other helpful resources. 

* 

Special Education Inseryice Training 
Unit and Area Teacher Specialists. The 
nucleus fdr inservice training activity 
was composed of the inservice training 
unit staff and area-based consulting 
teacher specialists. This group met* 
weekly to stay abreast of developments 
in the program, share materials and 
practices, and provide mutual support. 
Emphasis was placed on coordinated . v 
planning, maintaining a high expecta- 
tion for competence and cooperation 
and an openness and willingness to ask 
for help when needed. The group was 

obviously optimistic about the potential \ 
for success in mainstreamlng. ' 

The consulting teacher specialist for \ 
mainstreamlng may. have responsibility » 
for an area within the Montgomery » 
County public schools that had more 
than 7Q percent of the school districts 
in the United States. For example, one 
consulting teacher specialist was re- 



sponsible for about 40 schools and 
worked with the SICM for each of these 
schools. 

Within each, area, the consulting 
teacher specialist for mainstreamlng, in 
aaVtttion to providing individual support, 
consultation, and technical assistance, 
conducted group meetings with SICMs 
at least once a semester. These meet-' 
ings allowed for discussion of common 
concerns and experiences, as- well as 
specific programs and issues at indi- 
vidual schools/ • 
The real^hissiott of the inservice 
4 training unitrfor mainstreamlng was to 
offer sWHs^ knowledge, and emotional 
support to special and regular education 
teachers involved in mainstreamlng. Dr. 
Stanley Fagen, supervisor for inservice 
training, who directed the inservice 
training unit, succinctly stated that the 
mission was "to offer a few rocks so 
that teachers won't have to walk on 
water . to do what, is expected of them. H 
The success achieved had been . evident 
in the teachers 1 ratings 6f inservice 
training activities. Evaluation scores 
for usefulness, value, v and effectiveness 
had consistently averaged between -4,2 
and 4,4 on a 5.0 scale. 

Special Education Programs 
and Services . 

, Like the inservice training* unit for 
mainstreamlng, special education pro- 
grams were located in the Office of 
Special and Alternative Education.; 
Special education programs and serv- 
ices were provided through the De- > 
partment of Multifacility Programs/ > 
Alternative Centers and the Division of ■ 
SpecialEducation in the Department of ; 
Sohool'fBaSed Programs. \ 
The division of Special Education \ 
provided special programs and services 
for students who had speech, hearing, 
vision, or physical handicaps through 
the Division of Speech and Language 
Programs, Auditory Programs, Vision 
Programs, and Physically Handicapped 
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^Programs. Their primary mission was to 
provide appropriate IEPs for students 
whose needs were more severe and 
complex than could be m%t with area 
resources. The Division of Special Edu- 
cation also had countywlde responsi- 
bility for planning,, developing, And co- 
ordinating programs and^services for 
emotionally impaired, learning-dis- 
abled, and mentally retarded students. 
Six levels of service of special educa- 
tion were provided to handicapped 
' students in the school system. As shown 
in table 1, most #ainstreaming occur- 
red in levels 1 through 4 at regular 

4 schools. • 
1 The rriental health needs of students, 
teachers, and parents* were promoted 
prfcnarily through the work of special 
education resource teachers who served 
as consultants. Much of their. work in- 
volved inclass support, because there 
was an 'emphasis on inclass' work rather 
than resource help in levels 1 through 3 
at the elementary level. . 

At the secondary level, the emphasis 
was placed on cross-categorical 
classes. It was recognized that main- 
streaming is more difficult at the 
secondary level, especially when it in- 
volved curriculum adaptations and the 
tike. Many alternative models existed 
for resource teacher programs in terms 
of roles and responsibilities at the sec- 
ondary level. Special education teach- 
ers, for example, may teach different 
curriculum areas, or they may team- 
'teach with regular classroom teachers. 

Staff saw the vocational assessment 
center as an important mental health 
support for students because.it gave 
students an opportunity to see their 
, own potentials for work and occupa- 
tional experiences. Another support 
program was the Mainstreamlng Sup- 
port Team, which coordinated the re- 
integration into the school system of 
students who had been involved in in- 
stitutional/residential programs. , 

The real success of mainstreamlng 
was leflected in the impact it has had 
on students. Some examples of indi- 



vidual student successes follow. 

• A lively eighth grader confined to 
a wheelchair by muscular dys- j 
trophy was able to establish 

4 neighborhood friendships after at- 
tending and being mainstreanted 
into .the junior r high school located 
close to her home, Where she par- 
ticipated in her classes just like 
^ Anybody else. 

J • Tyrone was a 12-year-old boy with, 
average ability who had been hav- 
ing severe behavior problems in 
school since third grade. He was 
enrolled in an inner-city school 
where many students in the sixth 
grade had fewer academic skills 
than he did. The sixth grade 
teacher worked with Tyrone be- 

4 cause she felt it was'important for 
/ him to be part of the mainstream. 
She was a very firm teacher, but 

1 also took a personal interest in her 
students. A program of daily mon- 

* itoring and tutoring helped to bring 
about improvement in Tyrone's, 
behavior and/ class participation, 
and he participated in the school 
chorus, it jyas, in his mother's 
words, the /best year Tyrone had 
had in a long time. 

• John, an 18-year-old with cerebral 
palsy, hacl limited speech and was 
totally/confined to an electric 
wheelchair. Fine motor coordina- 
tion jproblems made it impossible 
for Mm to write. Through support 
services provided by a special ed^ 
ucation aide, the use of peer notq 
takers and a tape recorder, and* 
counseling with regular teachers \ 
about possible problems, John, 
graduated from- high school and \ 
enrolled at a local community 
college. 

Implementation in the Schools 

In a system as large as that of Mont- 



gomery County, variability in the de- 
gree and quality of implementation of 
any educational program initiative, 
such as mainstreamingy was to be ex- 
pected. Variance in quality and extent 
of^malnstreaming from school to school 
may be due to a number of factors. 
Lack of an SJCM, an . inadequately 
skilled ortmcommitted SICM, lack of 
principal leadership and support, and 
poor attitudes of the teaching faculty 
and community are examples of factors 
that can reduce the success of mainf- 
streaming or cause outright failure. 

The Montgomery County" public 
school progi^MaaT selected as an ex- 
emplary pro£ra# primarily because of 
w>the quality \an^comprehensi\reness of 
^the system's "inset-vice training program 
for mainstreaming. In conducting the 
site visit, project staff were specifi- 
cally interested in gaining Information 
about the Impact of the inservice 
training program at the building level in 
schools where mainstreaming was being 
conducted with success. The schools 
visited and reported on there, then, 
should not be considered representative 
of mainstreaming in Montgomery 
County. More appropriately, they 
should be viewed as examples of sortie 
'•best practice" situations. 1 

* » 

Kensington Elementary School 
Kensington Elementary School was a 
small school with a student population 
of 225 children involved in Headstart 
programs through grade 5. To accom- 
modate mainstream programming for 
students, a special schedule that had all 
students involved in reading at the 
same time (so that all would move at 
the same time into their respective 
reading groups) was -worked out with 
involvement by the principal, the SICM, 
the faculty, And the area consulting 
teacher specialist. The schedule al- 
lowed teachers to have common plan- 
ning periods and provided an opportuni- 
ty for teacher conferences. 

Moderately retarded students were 
malnstreamed In the specialty classes 



—art, physical education, and music. 

• This program was planned with much 
Involvement from the parents and fac- 
ulty. Planning and implementation ac- 
tivities Included meetings with the PTA 
Executive Committee, peer acceptance 
and information programs using the 
••Kids on the Block" program and boolfs 
provided by the Montgomery County 
Association for Retarded Citizens as 
well as videotapes of the moderately 
retarded students for faculty orienta- 
tion, and a speech a mother of one of 
the moderately retarded children pre- 
sented to each class In the school. 

A team-teaching approach, requiring 
a great deal of cooperation and flexi- 
bility by special education teachers and 
regular classroom teachers, was used 
with Ijearning-disabled students to fa- 
cilitate their Integration. Each teacher 
had combined groups for homeroom and 
team teaching in social studies, sci- 
ence, and the other nonacademic por- 
tions o^ tjje day. Teachers used the 
cooperative learning approach as a 
strategy \to facilitate mainstreaming In 
§ the team+teachlng situations. 

The administrative reorganization 
and coopA-ative efforts of the teachers 
had led t* a successful mainstreaming 
program With many benefits. /These 
benefits iripluded an Increased learning 
rate for le»rning-disable# children im- 
proved social relationships among 
peers, greater class participation, de- 
velopment) of responsible behavior 
within th & group, development of 
helping ro :es among regular students, 
and peer teaching by both the regular 
and learding-disabled students. All 
students Had shown Improved positive 
oral expression, carryover of positive 
behavior and task orientation Into other 
parts of the day, pride In improved 
report card grades, and increased 
readiness for, the transition to middle 
school. 

A large group of the teachers at 

• Kensington Elementary .School were 
interviewed and asked to identify, fac- 
tors that seemed to contribute to the 
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success of the mainstreamlng program. . 
The factors rtneXidentif led were (a) the 
size of the school, (b) a willingness to. 
mainstream a student into a lower 
grade, (c) constant communication with 
parents, (d) the suppport and compe- 
tence of the principal, (e) the main- 
streaming inservice educailon courses 
and personnel, (f) the available planning 
time with common planning periods, (g) 
peer tutoring, (h) curriculum adapta- 
tion, (i) the cooperative learning ap- 
proach in team-teaching situations, and 
(j) the curriculum for mdivWUallziri* 
Instruction. 

Du Fief Elementary School. The Du 
Fief Elementary School had two teach- 
ers who served as co-coordinators for 
inservice training for mainstreamlng. 
One was a regular fifth grade classroom 
teacher, and the other was a primary 
, level reading teacher. 

In this school, the principal" had set 
the tone for mainstreamlng. His hu- 
manistic approach to education was 
evident in the policies and practices he 
had promoted and established. The 
principal and ' other members of the 
schoors mainstreamlng comrnlttee es- 
tablished a seven-step procedure and a 
timeframe for mainstreamlng. Timely 
sharing of information was an impor- 
tant step in this key decision-making 
process. Continuous monitoring of 
student placement =was facilitated by 
the maintenance of a daily main- 
streaming report for each student that 
included social behavior and academic 
performance. 

Several aspects v of the school's op- 
eration facilitated mainstreamlng: (a) 
team structure was used in faculty or- 
ganization,^ (b) a 2-year curriculum plan 
allowed for multiage and multlgrade 
grouping, (c) open physical space of the 
building made student movement be- 
tween groups easy to accomplish, and 
(d) faculty had 2 1/2 insirvice training 
days devoted to maiiisy earning Imple- 
mentation during the scfool year. 

Specific, individualize^ preparation 



was made when a handicapped student 
was newly mainstreamed into a regular 
classroom. Specific strategies helped 
promote a climate of acceptance 
among the students. Fo¥ one student, 
the strategy may have^involved use of a 
filmstrip or film. For another, it may 
have required setting up a buddy sys- 
tem. Or nothing may have been re- 
quired for a ^smooth integration. The 
general humanistic approach"* of the 
principal helped maintain a positive 
mental health climate In the -school as 
well, which benefited students and 
faculty. When more specific/Intensive 
\ mental health intervention services 
^were needed, the* school had established 
ttaison with the' "county public health 
nufcse for mental health counseling and 
* access to psychiatric services and cpn- 
> sultation on a special* basis, as needed. 
The principal's practice was to use 
these mental health resources for , 
meeting faculty as well .as student 
needs. . 
- The leadership and support* of the 
principal were illustrated by his re- 
sponse to a learning-disabled boy who 
was very disruptive in the regular, class 
when the group was studying geometric 
shapes. The boy Just could not under- 
stand the work and became very frus- 
trated. The resource teacher removed 
the student from the room and had him- 
go to the office for a "cooling-off • 
period. The principal listened to the boy 
and. sensed his extreme frustration. 
When the boy regained pomposure, the 
principal began teaching him to identify 
geometric shapes by using various .ob- 
jects in his office. JBefore long, the 
student had "caught on" and was on his 
way back to the regular class to display 
his new knowledge and skills to the 
teacher. 

Diamond Elementary pohool The 
SICM and the mainstreamlng commit- 
tee had been involved In needs assess- 
ment surveys and had been conducting 
an initial introductorv course on main- 
streaming. Of the school's 30 faculty 

56 



members, 20 were Involved, * Including 
the principal, aria 10 faculty members 
contracted for Individual study projects. 

-^Schedule provisions «ajre made t<j 
allow the resource teatitfpi and regular 
classroom teachers to meet and coor- 
dinate their instructional programs. 
EMR students had been mainsteamed 
into physical education and into science 
classes for selected activities such as 
film programs and lab' experiments; For 
academic mainstreaming, EMR students 

• had been placed with younger students 
in lower grades when appropriate. An- 
other area of involvement for Diamond 
Elementary has been with parents. A 
special program for the PTA on chil- 
dren with special needs was conducted. 
Although there was a low turnout, the 
program was well received. 

Newport Middle School. Tfce New- 
port Middle School is a schoof that had 
"gotten it together" for mainstreaming 
implementation. For example, every 
' Friday the staff had breakfast together, 
a practice that started after a number 
of complaints from staff that they nev- 
er got to see each other. The assistant 
principal coordinated the educational 
management team meetings and worked 
closely with the SICM. 

One of the things- that facilitated 
mainstreaming at Newport ' Middle 
School was extensive team teaching 
throughout the faculty/ Staff had al- 
ways beep very^ cooperative in the 
teaming procedures, so it was not a •'big 
deal" for regular teachers to team with* 
special education teachers and begin to 
take handicapped students into their 
classrooms, for example, visually im- 
paired and learning-disabled students 
vfcre involved in an integrated' class- 
room project on silk screening that was 
team-taught by industrial arts and art 
teachers. 

Communication between special ed~.. 
ucatfon teachers, and regular classroom 
teachers had been a major focus of at- 
tention. Special education teachers 
made a half-day presentation to the 



faculty on the feelings and needs of\ 
handicapped students; they discussed 
techniques and strategies for the 
mainstreamed classroom and included a 
simulation of various handicapping 
conditions. " , 

Learning-disabled students were 
mainstreamed for science and social ^ 
studies; The special education learning J% 
disabilities teacher met "with the regu- 
lar social studies arid science teachers 
to discuss children's ' heeds, classroom • 
adaptations, and so forth. Social studies * 
,and science teachers were receptive to 
mainstreaming learning-disabled stu- , 
dents and were able to accommodate 
students satisfactorily. Curriculum 
modifications made for handicapped 
. students were often beneficial, to other 
.students in the class who were not 
handicapped. In the social studies 
/ dlassfes, there Was emphasis on social 
and life skills; • affective educational 
objectives were incorporated into the * 
students' individual plans as well. » 
Counselors were another source bf 
" support. They worked with students by 
grade level and included special edu- 
cation students among those they 
served. Counselors were also available 
for referral from special education and 
regular classroom teachers to work 
. with students individually. 

Students participated in the, Mont- 
gomery County public schools' outdoor 
education program for sixth graders. 
This provided an opportunity for stu- 
dents to spend 1 week at camp, where 
there is a special focus on science ac- 
tivities although instruction in^ other 
subject areas is also ^included. The 
"^school had worked to include 1 special 
education students in this activity. For 
example, the school provided the funds 
for a special education teacher to go to 
tcamp. The special education teacher 
provided support to the regular teach- 
ers « and group ; instruction to ' regular 
education students as well as special 
education students. Because of this/the 
special education students were able to 
participate more' fully and more 



comfortably.^ V the assistant principal Chaired the 

educational management team (EMT) 

Pylt Junior High School Pyle Junior meetings and served as the SI CM.* 

High School was an academically .j>ri- Inschool mental health services were 

**nt«d school. It had the distinction of provided by the counseling staff, which 

having its students attain some of !the supported special education students 

highest achievement scores ini <the and worked with the regular and special 

State. At Pyle there were two;crpss- Education teachers. Issues dealt with 
categorical programs serving learaing^-^were related^, sexuality, hurt feelings, 

disabled, emotionally disturbed, ana unrealistlcWpectatlons, and so forth, 

mildly mentally retarded students. Counsels Were also involved in se- 

Instructiortal aides were used to (work , lecting teachers to be involved in- 

with mainstreamed .students and ac- maihstr earning. % 

companied , them 'into the regular edu- From the experiences at Pyle Junior 

cation classes. Forms were Used! to / H|gh* School, seyeral factors were 

' assist with communication between identified that had contributed to the 

'* special education and regular education success of mainstreaming. These in- 

teachers, thus . maintaining a qon^tant ' eluded (a) preplanning and .special 

flow of information on the students. In training opportunities, (b) the commit-^ 

addition t$ the instructional aides, ment and support of the administration,™ 

parents of nonhandicapped students" (c) considering time as ah ally, and (d) 

served as aides and tutors and wdrkjed involving teachers who were leaders in 

with the handicapped students; i'tna their respective departments, 
basic thrust of this effort was reading.! 

Rap groups for students were staffed Be,thes<fa~Chevy Chase High School 
by alternative program teachers in the The head of the. Department of Special 
school. This program operated in a w^y Education . at £ethesda-Chevy Chase 
similar to a resource room mode,! but * High School served as the SICM. Most - 
served both regular and special ; edu- inservice training had, been provided 
cation students and dealt with 'suqh through one-to-one consultations on 
areas , as sexual identity, peer! act- individual students or through review of 
ceptance. and other issues of concern particular materials., Through this proc- 
, to adolescents. " ' ess, the sgecial education program de- 
Inservice training activities included velope#tood working relationships with 
a ' workshop oh handicapped studeito* .^regular classroom teachers. Procedures 
experiences and involved simulation for weekly projgrcss reports on students' 
exercises. During another wofkshqk performance ' were established. Special 
session, the parent^ of a handicapped education teachers worked with small 
child talked to the teachers and shared 1 groups of teachers, particularly in the 
a parent's perspective. ' subjfcct area departmental teams, and 
An -effective strategy designed to especially around lessons and materials, 
prevent teacher burnout was referred; They had worked in regular classes, and 
to as the instructional-related activity With regular students, in addition to 
hour. Each .teacher had 1 preparation! handicapped gtudettf*. It had been im- 
• hour and 1 instructional-related actlv-i portafa to highli|nt; the regular class- 
ic gfiy hour during each full day. in addl- b room teachers' competence in this type 
tfon, teachers received 2 half-days of . of arrangement, 
released time yearly to deal with hu- I When special education bfgan at the 
man relations issues. A high school, it was a new Concept and 
At Pyle Junior High School th<? ad- v the Idea of mainstreaming was even 
ministrative staff had tajken res^bnsi- more foreign. It had taken much work 
bility for mainstreaming. For example, with staff to develop an understanding 
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and acceptance of both special educa- 
tion and mainstreamlng implementa- 
tion. The head of the special education 
department reported that her job at 
first was mostly public relatione, 
working to get the staff to accept her 
and her students. A strategy ttiat was 
helpful in integrating herself, as well as 
the program, into the school was to get 
herself involved in regular school ac- 
tivities, such as serving as chaperone 
for school social functions. The flrfo- 
cipal had supported her efforts, had 
articulated the need for mainstreaming, 
and had communicated this need as an 
expectation to staff. 

The special education department 
conducted meetings with parent groups . 
and teachers emphasizing such topics as 
students' ^earning to handle themselves 
as persons in the context of their 
classes. Much work was done with 
departments to assist teachers in de- 
veloping techniques that would make . 
them- feel comfortable in having 
handicapped students in their classes. It 
had been important tq give teachers the 
ability t to deal personally with 
handicapped students. Emphasis had 
been placed on improving attitudes and 
awanwiess through disability i simulation 
ac&vities. * 

The special » education department 
had held evening classes for parents of* 
handicapped students to provide op- 
portunities for sharing between parents. 
Special education teachers held class- 
room group?*for parents of withdrawn 
and acting-out students. There had 
been programs for parents of regular 
students as well; for example, main- 
streaming was the topic at a general 
Parent - Teacher - Student Association 
(PTSA) meeting. 

A key part of the program at Beth- 
esda-Chevy Chase High School had 
been the support for special education 
students provided by peer-tutbring and 
peer-counseling programs operated by 
the counseling staff. The peer-coun- 
seling program, for example, had been 
in. operation for several years. It re- 



suited from a recognition that many 
students turned to one another with ; 
their concerns rather than to profes- 
sionals available in the school. In re- 
sponse to this, guidance coordinators 
developed and implemented a .peer- 
counseling training curriculum. This 
training curriculum was based on the 
communications J model of Dr. Thomas 
Gordon (Parent Effectiveness Training, 
1975a; Teacher Effectiveness training, 
1975b). .ft also included specific sessions 
on development of decision-making 
skills and values clarification. . 

]fy addition to .the special education 
programs and services at the school, 
handicapped students had access to 
.extensive vocational education pro-, 
grams. These 'Included Ihe alternative 
work oriented curriculum program, in 
which students spent a half-day in 
school and a half-day at work. A staff 
person provided related vocational in- 
struction for counseling. Students' were 
enrolled in a vocational program at one 
of the Vocational Mini- Centers and 
received support from the Vocational 
Services Support (VSS)^team. The VS$ 
team worked with handicapped students 
who were mainstreamed into State- 
approved vocational programs, and Who 

. needed additional assistance to succeed. 
Mainstreaming implementation in the 
six schools Just described illustrated the 

.role played by the SICM and the critical 
support of the building principal. .The 

) inservice training unit and the con- 
sulting teacher specialists for main- 
streaming provide the support, training, 
and technical assistance that aided im- 
plementation at the building level. With 
that inservice training model, as 
teachers! needa and concerns were ex- 
pressed and mk, they became 'better 
able to meet the needs and concerns of 
students. As these six examples illus- 
trated, teachers' needs were met in a 
variety of ways— for example, through 
inservice training, changing school or- 
ganization patterns, arid utilizing stu- 
dents as resources in mainstreamlng. 
The key point was recpgnizing teachers 



as feeling, thinking, and oaring persons 
who needed support to participate in 
mainstreaming but who had much to 
otfer as well. * 



Parental Involvement 



The inserviee training unit began, to 
address parents' needs formally by es- 
tablishing a Staff-Parent Committee 
for Cooperative In-Service Training. 
The committee was established to 
provide an opportunity for parents rep- 
resenting various advocacy groups (such 
as the Association for Retarded 
Citizens (ARC) and J:he Association for 
Children with Learning Disabilities 
(ACLD)) and the Montgomery County 
Council of Parent-Teacher Associations 
to be involved in planning inserviee 
programs for mainstreaming. 4 * 

Through cs this 'committee, th'e.in- 
seryice training unit had helped to de- 
velop mutual support and understanding 
between staff and parents of different 
types of handicapped youngsters. Par- 
ents had learned through this process 
that it is important to get to know 
school personnel and not to be afraid to 
let them know when they had coMerns 
and needed help. In/addition, sBiool 
personnel looked for creativity among 
parents and recognized that parents 
could be a helpful resource' to the 
school; for example, parents could re- 
view compliance with Section 504- of 
the Rehabilitation Amendments. Par- 
ents interviewed during the* site visit 
expressed very /positive feelings about 
the iniervice training program, for 
mainstreaming, its director, "altd^ 
staff- emphasizing the spirit of open 
communication, trust, and willingness 
to involve each- other in identifying and 
solving problems. * v 

Parent groups had been involved in 
, training othir parents in areas of spe- 
cial education and how to work with the 
school system and In providing emo- 
tional supports This <had been done by 



emphasizing one another's strengths 
rather than trying to go it alone. Such 
groups had been Important fn helping 
parents get a realistic view of the sit- 
uation for themselves. Parents had been 
extensively involved with the school 
system in preparing and disseminating . 
useful information to other parents. 
Information on sources, whom to call 
for assistance, and policies and 
procedures parents need to know in 
dealing with the school system were 
examples of such Information. The 
ACLD group was involved in a project 
to review secondary programs for 
learning-disabled students and had been 
very active in providing an information 
service that responded to questions of 
parents on various school matters. « 

The Montgomery County Council of 
Parent-Teacher Associations had a 
, Special Needs Committee and chair- 
person on its executive board. The 
chairperson had helped to raise the 
consciousness of the PTA board on is- 
sues related to programs for the hand- 
icapped and mainstreaming. There had 
been an effort to establish Special 
Needs Committees within each school's 
PTA group. Committee members had 
access to the PTA councils at their 
schools and were able to Wovide in- 
formation through resource teachers to. 
students and to parents of ooth handi- 
capped and nonhandicappQjjl students 
through PTA newsletters. Barents had 
been involved in presenting workshops 
to PTA groups and awareness activities 
to students* -for example, when they 
were first mainstreamed. 

A specific effort had been made* to 
coordinate, at tfre level of the individ- 
ual school building, the activities of \ 
the SI CM, the School Mainstreaming 
• Committee, and the PTA Special Needs 
Committee. For example, parents t&d 
been involved in Itoservice training 
programs for teachers, administrators, 
and volunteers; Xh&y had also partic- 
ipated in orioritation sessions at the 
area inserviee labs. The goal of this 
approach was to promote the develop- 



ment of a paront-hased network that 
works In tandem with staff efforts to 
implement malnstreaming. 

Summary 

Malnstreaming in the Montgomery 
County public schools was greatly fa- 
cilitated and supported by the f ice of 
Special and Alternative Education's 
inservice training unit. In describing the 
unit as a model mental health program 
for malnstreaming, its organizational 
structure and activities had bd'qri re^ 
vTewed. Further, examples of impact at 
the building level had been noted, and 
the close Involvement with parents' 
group* and organizations had <been 
addressed.* 

Whfct aspects of this program made It 
exemplary? To revitfw,. the outstanding: 
aspects include • > : 

>" 

• a humanistic approach toward 
teachers involved in malnstreaming 

• a recognition and , concern for the 
» role responsibilities . of * teachers 

and principals , « t v 

• a practical, organizational frame- 
work that allowed the program to 
function in synchrony with ongoing 
operations of the schools' programs 

• the comprehensiveness of cover- 
age, with implementation in ap- 
proximately 70 percent of the 
schools in a ^arge suburban district 



*<,a comprehensive , and in-depth 
support system that included sup- 
port personnel, extensive materials 
and related , resources; and their 
ready availability 

• the extremely/positive evaluations 
given to tire training and related 
K 0 ^activities conducted by the In- 
service training tmit 

*'• extensive colliboratlpn with ad- 
4 minlstrators, teachers/ and parents 
in * planning, * developing, and lm- 
■;• » . pigmenting programs ' '"' , 

, • an optimism reffectei in the belief 
that all school personnel, parents, 

* and students were potential re- 
sources for effective mainstream- 
ing implementation. 

This program had a high potential for 
replicability. Even though it was a 
program in a large suburban school 
district, it could be applied to any size 
school system. The key ingredients 
were (a) a coordinating, unit, (b) area 
teacher specialists, (c) school Inservice 
coordinators and committees, and (d) 
supportive school principals. Inservice 
education, with particular focus on the 
mental health ' concerns and needs of 
the teacher, could be implemented 
successfully, given these four ingre- 
dients. Such Inservice education must 
reflect respect for the classroom 
teacher's conoerm, feelmgs, needs, and 
abilities and an optimistic attitude that 
people can worf together and, in doing 
so, can be successful. 



Mainstreaming in Miami: Dade County Style 

Mental health Is a feeling, an attitude, and it's in this division* 
. Dr. Wylametie»G. Marshall, Executtve^Dlrector, 
x , — * v Exceptional Students' Program 



Introduction * 

The Dade County^ ^orlda, public 



school system provided a variety of 
special education programming to its 



handicapped student population, with 
specific emphasis on mairotreaming. 

*The school system had been involved in , 

^special education programs sinoe the 
1940s and was serving handidapped 
students 3 to 21 years of age. The Dade 
Counter system is one of the most di- 
verse school systems in the country. It 
includes a variety of" * geographical 
areas, cultural groups, and v socioeco~ 
nomic areas within its boundaries. More 
than 50 different languages, for ex- 
ample, had been identified. The school 
system was also one of the largest. It is 
about 62 miles long, from the southern 
end to the northern end, and had more 
than 260 schools and a student popula- 
tion close to a quarter million. It served 
a handicapped student population in 
excess of 23,000 students. The total 
annual operating budget for special 
education program* was $44 million; 
$2.7 million represents Federal funds 

., available through P,L. 94-142. 

Handicapped students were served by 
special education staff numbering 1,5(50 
In a school system divided into 4 geo- 
graphic areas for administrative pur- 
poses. A director coordinated educa- 
tional program activity in each of the 
four geographical areas. Within each 
area there were eight placement spe- 
cialists heading a multidisciplinary 
staffing team. The school system had 

. access to support services such a? 
speech therapists, clinical social work- 
ers, itinerant personnel for sensory 
handicapped students, and visiting 
(school social worker) teachers. There 
were also consulting teachers who 
maintain liaisoii between regular 
classroom and special education 
classroom teachers. . 

One of the key program strategies 
for mainstreamlng was through, the 
model of resource room program con- 
sulting teachers. There were currently 
595 resource classroom programs. The 
majority were for learning-disabled 
students, but approximately 15 percent 
were considered cross-categorical 
programs. 



Legislation, Funding, and 
Coordination With the Mental 
Health System 



A number of activities had been un- 
dertaken to facilitate mainstreamlng 
implementation, which were occurring 
in Dade County prior to the passage of 
P.L. 94-142. When special education 
programs were initially developed m. 
the Dade County school system, an em- 
phasis was made to place exceptional 
students' education programs in regular 
school buildings. Every school had at 
lerfst one class for exceptional chil- 
drens' programs. Legislation at State 
and Federal levels set the framework 
for implementing a mainstreamlng ap- 
proach for handicapped students. The 
school district's policies supported this 
approach as well. One of the latest 
legislative initiatives related to main- 
streaming was the passage of Senate > 
Bill 687. With tliis legislation, the State 
established its intent to ensure that 
Florida elementary and secondary 
Classroom teachers are capable of ' 
identifying, assessing, and prescribing 
instructions for all exceptional children. 

Florida maintains 1 a double basic 
funding formula for handicapped stu- 
dents placed in the mainstream. Under 
this plan, students identified as full- v 
time exceptional students who spend all 
or part of their day in regular educa- 
tional settings generate funds for both 
regular education and special educa- 
' *tion. This fulling provision has helped - 
to make mainstreamlng implementation 
easy to finance, since it does not pe- 
nalize special education for "givftlg a , „ 
student up," nor does it place a demand : .. ] 
on regular education without also ,pr0r^ (/ 
Viding some resources to help, meet they / 
needs of mainstroamed students. The , 
funding provision » congruent with- tbe . 
legislative intent to implement 
streaming programs. •,.•»■• ?"*•'"/ 
' In addition to legislative and funding 
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provisions, the school district had en- 

iered into -«a- series of cooperative 
greements for providing mental health 
services under P.L. 94-142 with the 
mental health and' human resource 
systems. For example, the mental, 
health' system has a purchase of serv- 
ices agreement with the school sys- 
tem. There was also an interagency 
council comprised of school personnel, 
mental* health agency personnel, and 
personnel from other community pro- 
grams to coordinate the delivery of 
services, identify gaps in services, and 
provide* new programs where needed. 
One recently completed council «study 
investigated the need for a residential, 
clinical program for emotionally hand- 
icapped students. A joint budget session 
was held with all mental health related 
agencies serving school age children. 
This review of key budget submission 
documents of other, agencies , and pro- 
grams, while they were still in the 
proposal stage, facilitates coordination. 

Many school personnel served on the 
mentaj health board or committees, and 
many of the staff personnel involved in 
mental health programs served on 
school boards and committees. These 
crossover appointments had helped co- 
ordinate, v school system and mental 1 
health program activities and efforts. /■, 
Public school personnel regularly at- 
tended biweekly mental health asso- 
ciation meetings to mamtaih^ourrency 
with the activities and programs of the 
mental health association. 

Another aspect of mental health and 
educat^/ coordination were coventure 
agreement^ to provide programs Jointly . 
fc^ children ft>t wjjony, no programs 
Were available, these agreements in- 
volved ooth agencies in cost sharing and . 
program adro^iistcation. The executive 
director of jJrograms for exceptional 
ohlldren expressed tip feeling that the 
school systetia had (^tablished a good 
relationships with $e . mental health 
system, fpf' the extent that they were 
able to agree to disagree about dif- 
ferent program^Vaspects and directions. 



Support Activities for 
Malnstreaming 

The Division of Exceptional Student 
Ecjucation viewed P.L. 94^143 as far 
cilitatinfr what the school system should 
be doing and has been doing. The only 
new practices due to P.L. 94-142 had 
pee^jt the specific due process proce- 
dures. Many aspects of the Dade 
County school system's programs il- 
lustrated the comprehensive approach 
to providing* support services to facil- 
f itate malnstreaming. 

The Florida Diagnostic and Learning 
Resources, System-South (FDLRS-S) 
was a special education support system 
. for special educators and other profes- 
sionals who worked with exceptional 
, children. Operating through the Dade 
/ 'County Exceptional Student Education 
Program, FDLRS-S served Dade and 
Monroe counties. It was one of 18 
Florida centers coordinated through the 
Exceptional Student Program of the 
Florida State Department of Education. 
Services provided by FD^RS-S to the 
Dade, County#public schools were nu- 
merous, and those that directly support 
malnstreaming programs include (a) 
inservice training, (b) an instructional 
materials center, and (c) special 
projects. * 

Inservice training related to main- 
streaming was provided through work- 
shops and conferences. A 16-hour 
workshop series on malnstreaming— 
designed for all school personnel, from 
superintendents to bus drivers- 
included both cognitive and affective 
components. The workshop used struc- 
tured simulation exercises, program 
observations by regular and special 
education teachers, and . practical 
experiences with handicapped indi- 
viduals. The workshop series stressed 
experiential activities that helped par- 
ticipants examine their own feelings 
toward the handicapped, become famil- 
iar with -some major handicapping con- 
ditions, , acquaint themselves with the 



problems many handicapped students 
faced ditty In the classroom, and im- 
proved their teaching styles, and tech- 
niques for serving handicapped stu- 
dents. Participants had worked in teams 
(Consisting of both the regular and ex- 
ceptional student education teachers. 
The series, which had been adapted for 
bilingual populations, had been con- 
ducted for more than 6,000 ' teachers 
and related school personnel and with 
4^ schools in the Dade County system. 
Participant evaluations had been 96 
percent positive. Oth#r workshop series 
had included "Stress Management for 
Teachers" and "Legal Liabilities for 
Educators." A mainstreaming workshop 
for administrators was designed to 
address knowledges and attitudes 
toward the handicapped and mam- 
streaming. Entitled "Management and 
•Mainstreaming:^ A Model for Staff De- 
velopment," it had been conducted for 
about one-thir0 of the school system's 
principals. 

Needs assessments were conducted 
through surveys included in the 
FDLRS-S newsletter * disseminated 
monthly throughout the school year. 
Through the surveys, FDLRS-S staff 
had been able to monitor the impact of 
their workshops on mainstreaming over 
time. A recent needs assessment survey 
indicated mainstreaming was a stress 
factor for lejis than 2 percent of the 
teachers responding to the survey, in- 
dicating significant improvement since 
the mainstreaming workshops were 
initiated. i 

The FDLRS-S instructional materials 
center included diagnostic materials, 
teacher training and professional ma- 
terials, and child-use instructional me- 
dia and materials. These were available 
for preview and load on a short-term 
basil 

Special projects sponsored by 
FDLRS-S had included the Ounce 
Project, training scfttol facultiet In 
the use of behavior management tech- 
niques; Project FASTT, a program pro- 
moting home-school cooperationJ*for 
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teachers and parents of trainable men- 
tally retarded students; and Project 
SAGE, a program of training for special 
and general education administrators, 

Specific activities the school sys- 
tem had supported, either directly 
or through FDLRS-S, include the 
following: 

• A materials van, called the Ed- 
U-Van, a rolling library circulating 
materials throughout the .school 
district, was purchased and put 
into service, The van traveled! 
within Dade and Monroe counties, 
from North Miarm\ Beach extending 
south to the Florida Keys, and was 
a special project of FDLRS-S. 

• The •* school system had sponsored 
special conferences for parents on 
implementation «f P.L, 94-142. '(^ 

• A workshop for teachers on main- 
streaming was held using the local 
educational television station and 
university personnel from local 
colleges. Special educators staffed 
telephones to receive calls and 
answer questions. Teachers and 
other school personnel were v able to 
receive credit for their partici-. 
pation in this mainstreaming tel- 
evision workshop, 

• Another use of the mass media 
involved the development of a 

* series of audiocassette tapes on 
implementation of P.L. 94-142, 
prepared especially for the Dade 
County Bar Association. This series 1 
was used on a number of radio 
broadcasts in the school district. 

• One area of inservice training 
focused on discriminatory testing, 
enhancing psychologists' skills in 
testing and . evaluating special 
needs students. As a result of this 
training, psychologists hfcd been 
more effective, in relieving .par- 
ents' anxieties and concerns re- 



lated to possible misdiagnosis of 
children, M 

• The inservice training program 
had provided opportunities for 
teachers to visit programs wlthft 
the Dade% County, public school 
system and to attend professional 

♦conferences. The FDLRS-S budget 
included provisions to pay substi- 
tute teachers when these types of 
inservice alternatives were 
utilized. 

• The Teacher Education Center 
(TEC) in Dade County worked 
closely #lth FDLRS in. facilitating 
inservice training programs within 
each of the four administrative 
areas and at individual schools. The 

t purpose of TEC was to meet the 
' needs of teachers as they or 
administrators see them or as 
designated by State legislature- 
mandated programs (i.e., Senate 
( Bill 687) or local school board 
policy. The center granted credit 
toward recertification for course- 
work. TEC had conducted a study 
on needs in the county regarding 
mauistreamlng, looking at both, 
training content and methods of 
delivery, and had developed plans 
to prepare individual modules for 
use on television that was to ad- 
dress maHnstreaming for regular 
classroom teachers. TEC had pro- 
vided money for substitute teach- 
ers so that regular classroom 
teachers could attend workshops on 
malnstreamfig. 
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• The superintendent had established 
an advisory committee foiFexcep- 
tional student education programs. 

'The advisory committee, included 
representation from 'comrrtunity 
agencies as well as school 
personnel. 

• A number of FDLRS-S inservice 
training activities had involved 



simulation and role playing. For 
example, a staffing meeting for a 
handicapped child might have 
psychologists and placement spe- 
cialists playing the role of parents, 
enabling them to experience the 
parents' points of view. The "staff 
learn the importance of using a 
different level of language in ex- 

• .plaining the staffing meeting an^l 
the placement process (rather than 
educational and psychological 
jargon). '. s . « 

• An organization for learning-* 
disabled students (BOLD, Inc.) v 
presented an award for the student 
of the year, recognizing the special 
achievements of a learning- 
disabled student participating in 
the regular education program. 

• The school system had developed 
plans to implement a hotline 
phone-in procedure for parents and 
special and regular education 
teachers who had questions, con- 
cerns, or needs related to main- 
streaming implementation. 

A human relations team, originally 
established to facilitate the im- 
plementation of mandatory de- 
segregation, had become involved 
in mainstreaming implementation 
and giftedX education programs. 
Members of \ t|je team would be 
placed within/a school for a long 
period of time (perhaps a year) or 
might be cajloft In on a short-term 
basis to provide consultation and 
technical assistance. , 

• The inservice training staff *had 
utilized such affective educational 
programs as "Kids Come in Special 
Flavors" and "The Kids on the* 
Block" (see appendix B). 

• Inservice training programs, as 
; well as new program Initiatives in 
v special ' education, had involved 
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parents at the early JnceptioAyf an 
, idea to increase their involvement 
and support. The introduction of a 
new . curriculum on sex education, 
for example, was closely coordi- 
nated with parents of handicapped 
students, * 

• Inservice training programs had 
been offered to paraprofessionals 
and volunteers, including bus driv- 
ers, cafeteria managers and em- 
ployees, and foster grandparents. 

• Another strategy had been to rec- 
ognize teachers and administrators 

• involved in successful main- 
streaming efforts' and activities. 
For example, the local Council for 
Exceptional Children presented an 
annual award to the teacher of the 
year and the administrator of the 
year for special involvement in 
mainstreaming implementation. 
Another award was given for 
rookie teacher of the year. 

The variety of activities that had . 
been and were being implemented in 
the Dade County public schools indi- 
cated i high degree of acceptance of 
mainstreaming in the school district) 
This can be attributed, in part to the 
original practice that included partial 
integration of handicapped students 
into regular schools. Many people see 
mainstreaming as nothing new, simply a 
new name for a long established prac- 
tice in the Dade County public schools. 
Further, there was a funding incentive 
for mainstreaming since double basic 
funding was brought into play when 
handicapped students were served in 
both special education and regular ed- 
ucation settings. 

Mainstream Programs in the \ 
Schools 

In specific program descriptions that 
follow, we looked at the implements / 
tion of mainstreaming activities in se- / 



lected schools, including elementary 
schoato, junior high schools, and a vo- 
cational-technical education program 
at the senior high school level. These 
programs were selected by the Division 
for Exceptional Student Education and 
the FDLRS-S staff. They were selected 
because they represent "best practices" 
"of mainstream implementation in the 
Dade County public schools. The pro- 
grams represent schools that had his- 
torically housed exceptional student 
education centers as well as schools 
that contained a minimum number of 
exceptional student education units. 
One of the programs was a specific 
illustration of a coventure agreement 
between the mental health and educa- 
tion systems. The programs at the vo- 
cational-technical institute illustrated 
an area of education that appears to 
meet many of the critical needs of 
handicapped students who are .going to 
be involved in mainstream society. 

KhUpch Park Junior High School. 
Kinloch Park Junior High School wasl 
located In a middle- to lower-middle- 
class neighborhood with a large per-; 
centage of Hispanic people. It was a\ 
stable neighborhood setting. All of the ' 
special education students, served by 
four special education teachers, were 
mainstreamed into art, home econom- 
ics, and physical education, and as well 
as into selected academic classes, as 
part of their regular schoolday. The 
handicapped students served at Kinloch 
included educable mentally retarded, 
learning-disabled, and emotionally dis- 
turbed students. 

In the past, the school had worked 
with visually impaired students in the 
mainstream. At least 90 percent of the 
faculty of 75 teadhers had been in- 
volved in mainstreaming to some de- 
gree; that is, they had had at least one 
handicapped student mainstreamed into 
one of their classes. 

Mainstreaming implementation start- 
ed 2 years ago at Kinloch. Strategies 
tftat had been used to facilitate main- 
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streaming had included working with 
regular classroom teachers through in- , 
dividual conferences (often informally 
to deal with questions such as grading 
and coordination of curriculum objec- 
tives), teajm teaching in content areas, 
and assigning regular homeroom classes 
to special education teachers. This lat- 
ter action had facilitated handicapped 
students' participation in school club 
activities and student organizations. 

Teachers modified their instructional 
strategies to accommodate handicapped 
students, such as allowing students to 
use different output modes for class 
presentations. Curriculum adjustments 
had been made in the development of 
multilevel programs in English aira 
math, these being available at each 
grade level. Students were assigned to 
these levels based on their instructional 
reading level.; Academic progress rec- 
ords indicated that handicapped stu- 
dents in regular classrooms were doing 
as well as their nonhandicapped peers. 

Guidance counselors in the school 
chaired the 'child study team meetings 
and conducted parent groups. Their role 
was recognized as a critical factor In 
the success of mainstreaming imple- 
mentation at Kinloch. There was a 
special emphasis placed on developing 
human relation skills in special educa- 
tion classrooms. Project Pride was a 
special guidance program for junior 
high students. At Kinloch, it was re- 
ferred to as "Rap Shack." Guidance 
counselors conducted this program, 
which met once weekly and was inte- 
grated with handicapped and nonhand- 
icapped students. The Pride Program 
provided an opportunity for students to 
deal with issues related to conflict res- 
olution. Integration of handicapped 
students was an issue that was some- 
times dealt with directly in' the 
program. 

Another program that helped main- 
streaming implementation was the hu- 
man growth and development program, 
. a systemwide curriculum program in 
^Dade County. This program consists of 



instruction to develop understanding of 
the physical; mental, emotional, social, 
psychological phases of human re- 
lations and emphasizes emotional and 
social growth and development. The 
eighth grade curriculum, for /example, 
included units on emotional needs: de- 
veloping self-confidence and person- 
ality, emotions and coping mechanisms, 
problem solving and decision making, 
and value 



Bysoayne Gardens Elementary 
School. With a population of 725 stu- 
dents, this school served as an excep- 
tional student education center. In ad- 
dition to having classroom programs 
and services for children with high in- 
cidence handicapping conditions (such 
as the learning disabled, educable 
mentally retarded and emotionally 
disturbed), it also housed special pro- 
grams for lower incidence population 
groups, such as the visually impaired, 
hearing * impaired, physically handi- 
capped, autistic, and more severely 
handicapped students. The school 
served about 180 exceptional students 
and had 18 exc e p tion al s tudents educa-- 



. tion units and 20 regular education 
teachers. Other staf£ included an art 
teacher, a music teacher, a physical 
education teacher, ah adaptive phys- 
ical education teacher, two speech 
therapists, a full-time counselor, 3 
bilingual teachers, a librarian, IS 
aides, itinerant hearing and vision 
teachers, 3 half-time occupational 
therapists, and 4 half-time physical 
therapists. 

The degree of mainstreaming was 
extensive. The school was lodated in a 

"multi-cultural area^ and community 

. acceptance of mainstreaming had been 
very good* This can be attributed in 
part to the long history of the program 
at . Bisoayne Gardens * Elementary 
School, .since special education pro- 
grams had been located there for a 
number of years. 
The school had two assistant prin-, 

u cipals, one of whom was an assistant 
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principal for the regular education 
program; the other was the assistant 
principal for the exceptional student 
program. These two administrators de- 
cided to facilitate mainstreaming by 
sharing role responsibilities. One of the 
assistant principals had assumed re- 
sponsibility for regular education pro- 
grams in grades K through 3, and for 
the autistic, physical impairment, com- 
munication . disorders, primary learning 
disabilities, visually~4mpaired, speech, 
and adaptive physical education pro- 
grams! The other assistant principal had 
assumed responsibility for the regular 
education programs in grades 4 through 
6 and the special education programs 
for mental retardation, Intermediate 
learning disabilities, communication 
disorders, occupational and physical 
therapy, speech, and adaptive physical 
education, This administrative role 
sharing and cooperation were keys to 
the success of the' program. 

The school 'used the peer acceptance 
program "Kids Come in Special Flavors" 
for presentations in classrooms related 
to various disabilities. Some of the 
handicapped students- in the school 
participated in implementing the 
program. 

v In conjunction with infervice train- 
ing activities, the school sponsored 
a turnaround day in , which regular 
education teachers and special educa- 
tion teachers, as well as some stu- 
dents, switched roles. This proved to 
be a very 'successful activity, receiving 
very high evaluations y from the faculty 
members. 

Consultations between regular 
education and special education 
teachers occurred frequently and 
regularly. Special education/ teachers 
maintained consultation lojg& that 
provided structure for communication 
and reporting. * 

Thf special education aides facili- 
tated mainstreaming by -working in 
regular classrooms not only with the 
handicapped students but also with 
nonhandicapped student*. The , class- 



room aides provided some feeling of 
security for the mainstfeamed children, 
and also let the, regular classroom 
teachers Imow that tfclp with any 
children *in class was available. The 
aides' time was gradually increased as 
mainstreaming ^succeeded and the 
handicapped students' time in the 
classrooms increased. 

Biscayhe Gardens Elementary School 
used the Human Growth and Develop- ' 
ment curriculum. This* curriculum 'pro- 
vided an opportunity for students to 
focus on understanding self and, others. 

The school was also involved in the 
Primary Education Program (PREP), a 
curriculum for grades K through 3, with 

* three levels of student functioning. One 
of the three levels was designed for 
exceptional children. This State-leg- 
islated program mandates continuous 
monitoring of pupil progress "during the 
early school years. The program was 
designed to identify children with , 
learning needs and ensure that they 
were adequately addressed. A special 

; aspect of the PREP program, imple- 
mented in the Dade County public 
schools, addressed identification, re- 
ferral, and mainstreaming procedures 

~^or exceptional students. 

Art extensive volunteer program for 
tutors and aides used university stu- 
dents and interns as well as community 
volunteers and parents. There was a 
special program for volunteers who 
served as* "listeners™ and worked indi- 
vidually with children. This was similar 
to the Primary Mental Health Project 
begun in Rochester, New York. Another 
^volunteer program utilized Eastern Air- 
lines/personnel and established a Boy 
Scout troop for special education stu- 
dents. The volunteer program was 
awarded tjife Golden School House 
Award, signifying exemplary, extensive 
volunteer participation in the school. 
Tjiere was extensive use of the peer 
tutor and buddy system concepts, in 
which regular students worked* with 
special education students. 
Other curricular aspects , that facil- , 
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itated mainstreaming were the Indi- 
vidualized programming - in math and 
reading and volunteer programs. The 
school received support for its main- 
streaming inservico training activities 
through the Teacher Education Center, 
which provided release time for teach- 
ers <to participate in inservice training 
programs. The teachers* union, "Ameri- 
can Federation of Teachers, provided 
materials on handicapped children to its 
members and conducted a program 
called QUEST, Quality Educational . 
Standards in Teaching, which included 
conferences and discussions on educa- 
tional issues, including mainstreaming. 

The counselor at Biscayne Gardens 
Elementary School played a keyhole in 
mainstreaming implementation as well. 
At the beginning of the school year, for 
example, she showed filmstrips in regu- 
lar classes and In handicapped classes 
before integration. She made available 
books that teachers read to students to, 
help develop understanding and accept- 
ance of children with handicaps. She 
also held group meetings to discuss 
teacher concerns about mainstreaming. 
The counselor worked with five handi- 
capped children on a regular basis in a 
groto education program. She conduct- 
ed groups for parents of handicapped 
students and led a group of children of 
divorced and separated parents that * 
was composed of three learning- 
disabled students and three regular 
students. 

Biscayne Gardens Elementary School 
demonstrated a number of successful 
strategies addressing the mental health 
concerns and needs of students, educa- 
tors, and parents. The school used a 
number of affectively oriented pro- 
grams and activities to help both handi- 
capped and nonhandicapped students 
understand, and feel comfortable with, 
one another. The "Kids Come In Special 
Flavors'* program, peer tutoring, and 
counseling groups are examples of such 
efforts. Emphasis was placed on under- 
standing and communication between 
regular and special education, adminis- 



trators and teachers. Developing role 
perspectives through role reversal 
exercises and role sharing proved very 
helpful for the staff . The involvement 
of parents as^ volunteers, classroom 
aides, and the like helped to develop a 
strong base of community support for 
the school's program of integration of 
its exceptional student population. Fur- 
ther, special services, such as the coun- 
seling support group, were available to 
parents as well. 

The Stars and Tops Programs. 
Coventure agreements between the 
Dade County Mental Health Board and 
the Dade County public school system 
resulted in the development of cooper- 
ative programs serving the needs of 
emotionally handicapped students. Two 
such programs included STARS (Special 
Teenage Resource Systems) and TOPS 
(Teaching Outreach Prevention School). 
9 The STARS program was conducted 
as a cooperative program betwen the 
Dade County public schools and the 
Bertha Abess Children's Center, a pri- 
vate nonprofit day treatment program 
serving severely emotionally disturbed 
children. The STARS program had 
classroom programs in three junior high 
schools and one senior high school. Stu- 
dents used various resources within the 
host schools. As youngsters \frnproved, 
they were mainstreamed into tl^e aca- 
demic classrooms. The school system 
provided the students with transporta- 
tion, the instructional component, and 
the facility. The mental health center, 
provided consultant diagnostic services, \ 
remediation, and community liaison. 
The clinical social worker and the con- 
sulting teacher wortftd directly with 
.parents. (This program was not visited 
during the site visit.) 

The TOPS program served elemen- 
tary age emotionally handicapped chil- 
dren m a regular elementary school 
located in a middle-class, suburban area 
in the south area of 'the Dade County 
♦school system. The program had two 
classrooms at the project school: one a 
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diagnostic classroom and the other an* 
engineered classroom. The program 
used regular teachers in music, art, and 
physical " education from tie host 
school. Individualized instructional 
objectives were correlated with the 
Dade County basic, curriculum program, 
and thus facilitated the ; instructional 
integration of* the students into the 
regular program. When students pro- 
gressed to the point where they were 
. ready to return to the regular education 
program, a specific transition process 
was followed: the receiving teacher 
visited the TOPS program;* the area 
placement specialist helped identify 
impropriate classroom situations for 
returning students; up to 15 followup 
sessions and therapy were made avail- 
able; and information on acedemic work 
materials was exchanged. The project 
identified a key Contact or liaison per- 
son at the receving school who would 
take personal interest in the student. 
Tne staff psychologist and the class- 
room teacher provided consultation and 
technical assistance. 

Therapy services were available 
to students and * their families on 
a group or individual basis through 
a contractual arrangement with 
Community Mental Health of South 
Dade. The mental health thera-^ 
pists joined the project school^ 
staff in weekly meetings to deter- 
mine mental health neypds and to 
develop effective strategies for 
meeting them through individual Or 
group counseling and educational 
intervention. 

The program worked cooperatively 
with the community mental health cen- 
ter to help provide parent education 
A and support groups. There were , three 
cycles of the parent education and sup- 
port group during school year 1980-81. 
The parent group met once per. week 
for 6 weeks, and the participation level 
was 80 percent. Parents served as 
members of an advisory board to the , 
project as welL There was f6llowup 
provided to parents, through therapy 



sessions and counseling to help them 
deal with the anxiety and concern they 
generally had ^bout movement of their 
children from the program back to 
regular school. 

The TOPS program received referrals 
from 43 schools in the Dade County 
area. There were four cluster schools in 
this area serving emotionally handi- - 
capped students, and the fOPS program ' 
provided therapy to these schools 
through the mental health center as ; 
well as services' of educational and 
mental health consultation. The pro- 
gram had been successful in meeting . 
the needs of emotionally disturbed chil- 
dren and their families through an ef- 
fective combination of educational atld 
mental health intervention strategies. ' 

Programs such as STARS and TOPS 
were designed to meet the needs of a 
group of handicapped students for 
whom mainstr earning is a real chal-' 
lenge. With emotionally disturbed; 
youngsters, the acceptability of the 
handicapping condition is low, the con- 
dition is "invisible," and the students' 
behavior may be particularly disturbing 
to the school environment. Further, the 
dynamics of the family and feelings of 
the parents may be quite volatile. For 
these and other reasons, successfully 
mainstreaming emotionally handicapped 
students can be difficult. Generally, it 
requires having an array of backup and 
support services as well as a continuum 
of program options that allow students 
to .move from more restrictive to less 
restrictive settings as they are able to 
do so, given necessary support services. 
\ The TOPS program provided such sup- 
port and a continuum of services. The 
collaboration with the mental health 
system made available supportive serv- 
ices for the student, his or her teach- 
ers, and parents and helped to establish 
and maintain communication .through- 
out the therapeutic process. 



Robert Morgan Vooational^Teohnical 
Institute. One. of •* Dade County's sue- 
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cessful mainstreaming programs at the 
secondary level was located 1 at Robert 
Morgan Vocational-Technical Institute. 
During school year 1980-81, 123 handi- 
capped students were enrolled in voca- 
tional programs ranging from air con- 
ditioning and refrigeration to welding 
and auto mechanics to printing. These 
students were enrolled in 22 vocational 
programs offered for nth and 12th 
grade students. 

Another 64 students were served in a 
special Individualized Manpower Train- 
ing System (IMTS) laboratory program 
for 10th grade students. The IMTfc pro- 
gram incorporated evaluation and in- 
struction in basic reading, language, 
and math skills? training in employ- 
ability skills; improvement in personal 
life skills; exposure to all the Robert* 
Morgan Vocational-Technical Institute 
program areas; and assessment of each 
student's potential to work. 

The staff at Robert Morgan included 
a teacher coordinator, a special educa- 
tion teacher who directed the IMTS 
laboratory, a teacher for hearing- 
impaired students, a volitional coun- 
selor, seven teacher assistants and> 
aides, v and a secretary. *The teacher for , 
hearing-impaired students assessed 
academic needs and supported students 
in the vocational classes. This person 
served as a liaison with vocational 
teachers, staff members, and parents 
—both as an interpreter and a teacher. 
The vocational counselor directed indi- 
vidual and small group activities in- 
volving employability skills, life skills,, 
and choice of vocational goals. Teacher 1 ^ 
assistants and aides supported the ex- 
ceptional staff, the vocational staff, 
and students, providing encouragement , 
in helping both mainstreamed and IMTS 
students with basic education and voca- 
tional skills. J 

For the 123 students mainstreamed 
into regulafr vocational programs, fliid- 
billty in both course selection and pro- 
gram was 'essenflal. An inservice train- • 
ing program waV held the summer be- 
fore starting the program. The adminis- 
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-trative support for^he^ogram-and-the 
good working relationships between the 
• exceptional student staff and voca- 
tional instructors were keys to the suc- 
cess of the program. The level and 
quality of support services were very 
important as well. The competency- 
based individualized instruction ' pro- 
gram helped to facilitate , inclusion in 
the regular vocational classes. The 
guidance counselor involved with the 
program provided coordination between 
the vocational-technical institute, the 
student's home school, and the stu- 
dent's parents. Students were placed 
into a vocational program initially for a , 
1-week trial. This allowed for adjust- j 
. , merits to be made where needed. Ex- 
pectations for student performance in 
the program were similar to those for * 
the nonhandicapped students. For ex- 
ample, 80 percent of the handicapped 
students enrolled in vocational pro-- 
grams received regular grading proce- 
dures. The program had a number of 
specific successes, which served to in- 
crease its visibility arid* invited adminis- 
trative support. For example, one of 
the hearing-impaired students received 
a second place award in a competition 
sponsored by the Vocational Industrial 
Clubs of America, 

Vocational education programs are 
important in education for the handi- 
capped. The approach taken by the 
Robert Morgan Vocational-Technical 
Institute reflected concern for the 
career maturity needs and setf-concept 
develdpment of its handicapped student 
population. Specifically, ^vocational 
training and exploratory activities for 
students and inservice training for 
teachers aided the program's success. 
Administrative commitment and sup- 
port and involvement of the parents and 
the hbme sohools in vocational planning 
and preparation for the students were 
also key program features. 

» " 

Winston Park Elementary School. 
Winston Park Elementary School had 
four exceptional student education 
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units, including one teacher for- learning , 
disabilities, two • teachers for varying 
exceptionalities, and- one teacher* for 
educable mentally retarded students. 
The programs utilized a resource room 
approach to mainstreaming. The admin- 
istration at Winston, Pa^jk located the 
resource classrooms in close physical 
proximity to the regular education 
classrooms into which; the special edu- 
cation students were malnstreamed. 
This facilitated ' informal communi- 
cation between the special education 
and the regular education teachers. 
Approximately 30 of the 37 regular 
teachers have been Involved in main- 
streaming implementation. The success 
of the mainstreaming program can be 
attributed to a combination of factors: 
inservice programs conducted by the 
FDLRS-S staff, planned meetings be- 
tween regular classroom and special 
^education teachers, and the opportunity 
for regular and - special education 
teachers to observe, and visit each 
other's programs. 

As there was .much movement be- 
tween the , regular classrooms and the 
resource programs, teachers developed 
a communication and monitoring proce- 
• dure called the ''Passport System." Stu- 
dents carried checklists with them from 
onp. classroom to the next, which were 
completed by the regular and special 
education terfchers^ The "passport 
documents" had areas for « teacher 
comments on social and academic .be- 
havior of the students, sc*that teachers, 
would know If and wtien problems were 
arising. This, Improved communication 
between teachers and motivation of A 
students. .• * 

McMUlan Junior High School This , 
junior high school had a* staff of 5 spe- * 

; ckT, education teachers and 2 aides, a 
f acuity of approximately 60 teachers, 
andfo tguldance counselors to help meet, 
the nw!ds of the learning- disabled, emo-' 

. tlonally handicapped? educable mentally 
retarded, phjrsically ' handicapped, vl- 
*lon-l<t>palred, and hearing- Impaired 



students. A scllfcl psychologist was 
available 2 days a week for counseling* 

Implementation 81 mainstreaming at, 
McMillan reflected a^nigh degree of In- 
volvement among the guidance counsel- 
ors, who. worked in close cooperation 
with the special education teachers and 
regular education facultyinembers. The , 
counseling stotff, for example, played a 
key role in facilitating the preparation 
- and entry of a class of physically handi- 
capped students from a scho$ with an 
exceptional student education center to 
McMillan Junior High School. Thfe tran- 
sition demonstrated the Important 
mental health support that gulitence 
counselors can give handicapped Stu- 
dents In mainstreaming. It- provide^ a 
textbook- illustration of how attention 
^to the special concerns *of teachers, 
students, and parents Is necessary to 
make mainstreaming successful. A 
number of specific preparatory steps 
were undertaken to facilitate „the 
integration f 6f this class Into the 
school. C>Sneclflc steps Included the 
following: / 

1. The physically handicapped Stu- 
dents were invited to McMtiltfh 
Junior High School for a visit and 

v ' orientation. They had lunch at the 
school; met teachers, counselors, 
and principals; toured the builaV 
■l ln 8 ; and went int0 Various classes" 

2. The school administration con- 
ducted a minicourse for seventh 
and eighth grade students, council: 

$ members on relationships with 
people and specifically stressed 
how to relate to physically handi- 
capped students. A nonhandlr 
capped student Introduced, the 
program and explained different- 
types of physical impairments' and* 
disabilities. . 

3. * The third step involved an orlen- . 
' tatlon and Introduction to the 

f acuity { In ugilcVone of Jho stu- 
dent councif members ^Irtici- 

. . . i- 



* * * 

pated, and the counseling staff § 
used the f ilmstrip program "Walk 
In Another Pair of Shoes 

4. „ The parents of the physically im- 

paired students visited and toured 
the school, and discussed their 
concerns related' to transporta- 
tion, movement in the school 
*i Building, and other uncertainties. 

5. The counseling staff and the 
faculty developed a philosophy 
that emphasized the need for the, 
physically handicapped students 
to circulate among the student 
body and assume responsibility for 
themselves, doing as much as they .„ 
could on their own. 

6. A sixth step in "this process was a 
1-day workshop for all teachers 
having physically handicapped 
students enrolled in their classes. 
Approximately 20 teachers were 

Evolved In this workshop, and 
substitute teachers were provided 
to cover their classes. The pres- 
entation Included medical person- 
nel, physical therapists, occupa- 
tional therapists, special educa- 
tion teachers, and physically . 

• handicapped students. „ 

The well-planned preparation steps 
flbr inclusion of the physically handi- 
capped class were very successful. 
Since the program had^fcen located at 
McMillan, physically handicapped stu- 
dents had been mainstreamed into the 
regular education programs. V 

Floating malnstreaming aides were 
available to assist in regular classes at 
all grade levels. For example, in sci- 
ence arid social studies, some students 
needed to work with modified equip- 
ment and materials. .The regular teach- 
ers thus knew they would get support. 
Regular, teachers provided evaluations 
of fetudents' ' progress every 2 weeks. 
There were also student-teacher- 
parent conferences. 




The physically handicapped sttudents 
involved in the program were pleased 
about their participation. The students 
believed thfrt the 'regular program was 
harder, however, they felt they were 
learning more and felt'fcood about it. - 
Special education teachers reported 
that the students seemed to feel cider, 
more mature, and. more sophisticated 
and had developed satisfactory peer re- 
lationships with regular eduCatijA stu T 
< dents. Other "aspects of the program in- 
cluded a focus on transition as students, 
moved from full- to part-time special « 
education placementSnd as they moved 
from the junior high school to the sen- 
ior high school. 

The ^counseling program had been de- 
signed so that counselors had the same 
students* from the seventh through the 
ninth grades. This had helped to estab- 
lish a contact person for parents, and 
allowed the • counselor time to get to 
know the students welt during their 
years at McMillan Junior High School. 

Types of preparation programs sim- 
ilar to those illustrated here . for 
physically handicapped students had 
"been carried but for other handicapped 
students. The , counseling staff at Mc- 
Millan Junior High School had played an 
instrumental role im facilitating main- 
streaming implementation., The exten- 
sive preparation pro'gram and continu- 
ing support and monitoring have helped 
to ensure that the mental health needs 
of parents, students, and teachers were 
addressed. 

4 Summary: Factors Related to » » 
Success \ 

* As evidenced by the implementation 
of malnstreaming in the selected 
schools^ reviewed, and the large number 
of activities conducted on a systemwide 
* basis, The Dade County public schools 
< had exemplary malnstreaming programs 
and practices. Systems as large and 
diverse as Dade County are often per- 
ceived or falsely understood to be so 
v chaotic and unmanageable that such 
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excellent program^ could not occur. 
This Is far from true in tt>e present exr: 
ample and Is Illustrated as welt by others 
major cities' programs highlighted in-, 
appendix A. 

Several factors stand out as prime * 
contributors to the Dade County school 
system's success in effectively meeting 
the mental health ne*eds of parents, 
teachers, and students involved in 
mainstreaming/ Some of these factors— 
are ebcternal to the system;* others are 

internal/ T , 

External factors included 'State 
policies, laws, and funding guidelines 
that facilitate or encourage main- 
streaming. Mandatory special education 
legislation, legal requirements related 
to* teacher preparation and competen- 
cies for serving handicapped children, 
and double basic funding %>r maln- 
"streame'd handicapped ' children were 
specific positive influences, Further, 
State policy regarding ' interagency 
agreements and cooperation helped 
facilitate local cooperation and coor- 
dination. All these factors, though ex- 
ternal to the loqal school situation, 
provided parents, administrators, and 
staff with a positive framework ,and 
structure for their work. This, was posi- 
tive mental health in that it reinforced 
participants' beliefs, perceived tuples, 
and shared goals and objectives. 

Internal factors related to more im- '* 
mediate,, local resources and strategies. 
The Florida DiaVostic and Learning 
Resources SystemvSouth had *been an 
unquestionably valuable resource for 
mainstreaming Implementation. The 
materials, resources, and staff training 
capabilities of FDLRS-S, were inesti- 
mable. It Was not just th£ fact that t 
training resources were available; how 
they were deployed and used was most 
important. In providing insorvice train- 
ing, concerted efforts had been made to 
deal with total school training, Involv- 
ing administrators, special education 
teachers, "and regular classroom teach- 
ers together. There had also been an 
emphasis on experiential activities so 



that administrators, teachers, and other 
school personnel would de>l with per- 

v sqnal needs and concerns * related to 

'^Majnstreah^ng,, not some vague concept 
; *k philosophy or a purely legalistic per- 
spective, Through these types of ses- 
sic^,. conducted over" period of time 
with fellow colleagues, {seal attitude 
change takes place; llnderstanding . in 7 
creases, and \ people '* start : wort 

— together. . I ■ • 

Another key factor was the coppbrar 
tion and coordination with other'service 
agencies, especially*., tnental health 

' agencies. Through ttfpse agreements, 
more resources and sei^iccs bad been 
made available and there . wiis better 
coordination *of services. Mainstreaming 
required additional resources' and, better " 
coordination of services and resources, 
CoventUre agreements,' such* as those 
Dacje County /had In place, tolped to 
achieve this. Knowing that' additional 
resources were available and having 
confidence in their being there when 
needed were key stress-reducing fac- 
tors for parents, teachers, and students. 

Dade County, schools' history of plac-* 
ing exceptional student education pro- 
grams in regular school buildings had 
made mainstreaming easier to imple- 
ment. The' Biscayne Gardens ElAien- 
tary School illustrated ttils very well.- It 
should, be notdd, though, that in schools 
that Ctid not have such units before 
mainstreaming implementation, prog- 
ress had been very good. The Mac- 

> Millan Junior High School program for 
physically handicapped students and the 
new Robert Morgan Vocational- 
Technical Institute's ¥ mainstreaming 
program attest to this. 

The leadership .of the exceptional 
student education administration and 
staff of consultants, the support *of 

- teacher and parent groups, and the 
commitment and active support of 
school building principals, counselors, 
and other school pefsorinel were key 
factors as well. It was the combination 
of all these elements thatttoas helped to 
make the v programs' . successful, A 
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; comment that If often stated by 
^ FDLRS- S staff members illustrates 
well the tremendous .degree of 



: "If 



confidence they have in their work 
we can do^ it' here, you can do it 
anywhere," ' » f 



The Yale Child Study Center Project 
in New Haven: School Power } 

The application of social and behavioral science principles to every 
aspect of the school program will improve the climate of relation- 
ships among all involved and will facilitate significant academic and 
social growth of students. 

v f <Pr.JagnesP,Coxner 
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Inlroduction 

In 1P68, conditions' in two New 
Haven, Connecticut Inner-city schools 
were typical of schools serving low- 
Income minority children. Achievement 
levels (2 ta 3 grades below national 
nbrms) "were ,the/ lowest of all New 
Haven public Schools. Serious behavior 
problems occurred regularly, and stu- 
dent absenteeism Was high. The climate 
of schools was characterized by frus- 
tration or. apathy, mistrust, and hope^ 
lessness. Conflict, rather' %idn coop- 
eration, was typical of relationships 
among adminstration, teachers, stu- 
dents\ and parents. Turnover among 
school staff was high. Jhese conditions 
sranulated the development of an in- 
tervention project undertaken by .the 
New Haven public schools and the Yale 
Child Study Center, and directed by pn 
James P. Comer. The project's main 
intervention foci were on school oper- 
ations, human . relationships, and the 
interaction of School climate* and hu-/ 
man behavior. 

The project, which predated Pyfc 
94-142, Was not a mainstreaming* 
ect per se.' However, its broad foe 
improving all interpersonal rJBBon- 
ships UT'the schools Jjad incWded de- 
velopments that have allowed for suc- 
cessful malnstreaming. Through a par- 
ticipatory form of school governance, 
administrators, teaohecs. and parents 



gained experience In collaboratively 
' planning, implementing; and evaluating 
educational change. As school condi- 
tions improved, teachers were able to 
\ improve. their own Instructional com- 
petJtence and accommodate a, wider 
range of individual student differences 
in regular classes. .Teachers began to 
favor indirect or consultative special 
services over pullout services for chil- 
dren with special needs; Parents be-, 
came increasingly involved In special 
education referral, placement/ arid pro- 
gram development, Morie recently, the 
project had- developed special main- 
streaming activities that had further 
integrated regular and special educa- 
tion services and trained teachers, to 
use special curriculum materials and 
methods for children with learning 
problems. 

This program description is organized 
as follows: The first section presents 
the history of the project. The second 
section describes the intervention prod-^ 
ess in terms of its major components, 
i. The third section describes the 
/ project's approach' to mainstreamlng 
7 implementation an0 the impact of the< 
project on children with special needs. 
Next, results of project evaluations and 
benefits reported by participants are 
presented. The final stctiorf presents a 
summary, of the factors seen as 
contributing to the project's 
success. 
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Project History and Site 
Description ' : 

In September 1968, the Yale Child 
Study Center team And the New Haven 
public schools began a 5- year interven- 
tion project 'in Baldwin Elementary 
Schcbl and Martin Luther King, Jr., 
Elementary School, funded by the Ford 
Foundation and Title I. Baldwin served 
approximately 320 students in grades K 
.through 6, with 13 regular and 2 special 



t<tt\>atjlon of . tne basic project at King, 
y&th a .new emphasis on me systematic 
idevelwpment'ari^ implementation of a 
"Social SldLtisnCurriculum for Inner-City 
Children;*' , / / 

, Project replication began in .1976-77 
in Brennan-Rogers Elementary School, 
a newly consolidate*! school serving 
primarily two tousiflg project areas. /At 
that time, Brendan EWenTary School 
and Rogers. ^Iem6ntar^ School were 
being consolidated - into an elementary 
school serving children -in grades K 
6 .with 17 regular and 3 special 



through 4, with 9 regular teachers and 1 
special teacher. > 

Approximately 98 percent of the 
project schools' student body ^were^, 
i black. Family incomes were classified 7 
i as low middle and low; over 50 percent 
of the students* families received Aid 
for Dependent Children funds. 

Dr. Comer details the project's tu- 
multous early years in his book, School 
« Power (1980), his aocount of the theo- 
js7> evolution, JmaV outcomes of the 
inSrventioh project. Change did not 



, te easily or quickly. Early Interven- 
tion efforts focused on developing trust 
, among the, Yale . Child Study Center 
. Mental Health' Team, school staff, 
parents, and students, 'intervention 
% evolved to meet problems and 'heeds as 
they were identified, the f ln?t critical 
need was to bring order to* the schools 
and reduce "student^ehavior prjbblerns. 
As "a climate of stability and trust was 
achieved, the energies of project 
v participants could" be shifted to im- 
proving children's achievement levels. 
, Progress was unevtn for several 
years "for different reasons. The Yale 
Child Study Center team ended its in- 
volvement* at Baldwin aft$r the original 
5 year funding. Despite lack of funding, 
staff and parents at King* Scjjpol were 
' unwilling to give up the program. The 
project bontlnued at King with reduced 
funding provided by the YJale Child 
Study Center for 2 years: Then in 1975, 
funding from the NIMH supported con- 



Program Description: A 
Process Model 

^"No particular model, technology, 
method of person is as important 
to Improved student behavior and 
^earning as a process that places 
highest priority on flexibility, ac- 
countability, shared expertise, 



education teachers. King served ap- ^through' 

proximately 270 students in grades education teacher^ The King \ school 

— s ta£f and the Yale CMld.Study. tenter 

. team facilitated the /'cdnsglidalton 
process as they served as resources for 
replicating- the; project at Brennan- 
Rogers. The majority of students were 
black and from low-income families in 
' neighborhoods that were- highly tran- 
sient; School conditions were similar to 
. tjiose at King and Baldwin at the begin- 
)■ hing of the project. ' . 

More recent expansion efforts have 
involved consultative assistance to ad- 
ministrators, staff, and parents at 
Jackie Robtos^h Middle) School {5th 
"through 8th V"" 166 )' For I* 1 * 1980-81 
school year, rands were not adequate to 
allow full program Implementation at 
Jackie Robinson. Planned expansion for 
the 1981-82 school year,* pending 
funding, will involve thr|e more New 
Haven public .schools andTncreased ef- 
forts at Jackie Robinson. Further, a 
■ training program for New;. Haven school 
. principals ii t)elng planned to dissemi- 
nate project v development and ; school 
governance principles. 



open communication, trust, and 
respect" (Corner, 1980, pp. 234- 
235).. ™ 



The ^ale Child Study Center team 
and the New Haven school personnel 
had the opportunity to study the prob- 
lems and resources of project schools 
and develop a process for change, be- 
cause this was a research and develop- 
ment' project. In this "process model," 
Interventions were not' preconceived 
and applied to the schools. Rather, de- 
sired' changes were identified by people 
who would be affected by the change 
Planners and project developers usecTa 
. variety of intervention method^, tech- 
nologies, and resources.. Changes ? ,were* 
implemented, and their fohflact on 'total 
school "operations , was /monitored. " The 
principals of project' Schools provided 
, leadership.: in the change process, and\ 
, teachers and parents * participated In 
decision making. The four • major ele- 
ments of the New Haven intervention 
\ process- school governance, the men- 
tal health program, the Parent Pro- 
gram* and the teaching awfl curriculum v 
progranv^We descrlbed'ln turn.,- ."":•./•• 

' ^School . Governance: Initially; a 

steering, pommlttpe composed of , mem- ' 
. bers of 'the Yale 1 team, principals, arid v 
representative 'teachers and parents 
from the project schools served as the 
•i policy- making body, directing And pro- 
viding overall guidance to the project. 
Thejiommittee was initially directed by '» 
Dr. Cdrner and, after the, first^rear, by 
.a. project 'coordinator. The tasks of the * 
- ; steering corAmlttee we're to Improve 
, relationships among all participants, to 
. ' -Improve teaching arid curriculum, to 
•select staff, and to evaluate the 
/-^program.- . ' ' 

J. The administrative advisory 'commit^ 
' .tee in each scttool, Composed of the 
principal; teachers; pJrenMs, , and We 
team consultants, was ^sponsible for 
' dlrecttog-^day- to~dair project opera- " 
tlons. fAtiw the . first 5 years of the 
prdject^he administrative oommftWe 
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In each school took, over the steering 
committee's functions. The governance 
bodies were termed the School Advisory 
Committee at King and the Parent- 
Teacher Action Group at Brennan. 

The administrative committee de- 
veloped patterns of sharing decision- 
making responsibilities and became the 
vehicle of change ip the schools- 
planning and directing implementation- 
and evaluating all project interventions. 
Participatory governance reduced re- 
sistance to change by allowing people 
wno would be, most affected to have 

, input Into' the^ change process. Involve- 
, . ment ,Hn decision nlakihg fostered the 
participants' commitment to and psy- 
chological ownership of project inter- 

• ventions. Specifically, the school 
administrative committees ' had done 
the fallowing: (a) reviewed anddevel- 
oped written "school policies and proce- 
dures; (b) selected new' school staff, 
including teachers, project consultants, - 

y social workers, and the nrlncipal of the 

■> ■ Brennan^ Rogefrs School; and (c) planned 
and\.niof&tored a variety of projects, 
, including special servioes for children; 
training activities f6r parents, admlnls-, 
trators, and teachers;, and curriculum 
projects. . 

The principle of sharing power and 
'developing leadership potential in 

' «sehool,; life had also been extended 
students. Elbh year, students had 
established their own classroom-. 

> rules. 

the Mental Health Program. Initial- 
ly, the Yale Child Study Center Mental 
Health Team was composed of a child 
psychiatrist^ (Dr. Comer), two social 
. workers, two . experienced educators, 
and a school psychologist-program 
evaluator. Currently the composition of 
the team remains- similar, although 
personnel and levels of . participation* 
have varied. Team members' partici- 
pation in school- administrative and 
various planning committees ensured 
the incorporation of social science and 
behavioral principles in school opera- 



tions and program development. 

The mental health team most direct- 
ly intervened in the school f irst through 
the mental health program by deal- 
ing with the many behavioral problems 
that plagued Baldwin and King. Behav- 
ioral disorder negatively ' Influenced 
all aspects of school life, particularly 
relationships between teachers and 
students and between the school and 
parents. This intervention established 
the team's credibility as being willing 
and able to help. Using a case con- - 
ference model, the mental health team 
established the Pupil Personnel Team, 
which met weekly for teachers to 
present problems with ©articular 
students or general behavior manage- 
ment problems. Teachers helped the 
team understand the , child's school 
behavior, social history, and edu^ 
"cational needs. The team discussed 
case-relevant social-emotional devel- 
opmental issues and behavioral prin- 
ciples, helping teachers formulate 
specific management plans. Inter- 
ventions' involved both child-change 
strategies and changes in the school 
environment or operation.. 
V In School Power* Dr. Comer offered 
an^exafnple of bow the Pupil Personnel 
Team worked. A student, sent to ' live 
with relatives in the North, arrived at 
King to receive what his family hoped 
would be a better education than was 
available In the rural South. His new 
teacher had not been informed of his 
arrival and had just received several 
other transfer stsldents and was un- 
derstandably less .than enthusiastic to 
see him. The student, noting her ex- 
pression, kicked her and ran from the 
school. The mental health team helped 
teachers understand the student's 
classic fight-flight reaction to being 
thrust into stressful circumstances. The,., 
school changed procedures for accept- 
ing transfer students so that teachers 
were.' now informed of their arrival in 
time to prepare the class. Students^, 
were oriented to the school and as- 
signed a buddy to help them through the* 
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first few days. Theyj were greeted with 
welcome signs and allowed to introduce 
themselves to their new classmates. 
These practices, sayito the cfHld, "We 
know these are ^iew and perhaps 
frightening changes for you, but we are 
glad you're here and will help you get 
adjusted." »• 

As the mental health team helped 
teachers resolve behavioral problems, 
more teachers were willing to join in 
the developing climate of trust, learn- ( 
ing, and growth. The case conference 
evolved into a teachers' seminar. Ac- 
ceptance and understanding replaced 
the arbitrary, punitive responses to stu- 
dent behavior typical of schools in con- 
flict. The mental health team also of- 
fered the staff workshops, faculty pres- 
entations, and informarconferences. 

Innovations for the mental health of 
students included the establishment of 
the Discovery Room Progtmm, the 
Crisis Program, and the Two Years with 
the Same Teacher Program. The Dis- 
covery Room, staffed by the mental 
health team, offered play therapy add 
counseling to children with v emotional 
and behavioral disabilities. The social 
workers helped children understand 
their, experiences, verbalize emotional^ 
upsets, and gain control of behavior. 

The Crisis Program was established 
to break the regressive cycle of the 
"bad day," on which a student arrivet^at 
school unhappy, angry, or \ihable to 
function at his pr her usual level. Pro- 
gressively, the student's . frustration 
tolerance would decreasey and his or 
her behavior would deteriorate until 
some upset resulted 1n. the eruption of 
aggressive .or otherwise? Inappropriate . 
behavior.. "School staf f\ menibi?fs wete 
trained to recognisse tue beginnings* of 
, suchu'a pycle and -intervene before'ma^oi'' , 
Upsets occurred. 'A student who was 
»,. unable to deal with* the classroom en~ 
- vironment was sent to work quietiy 
under the supervision 'of' tfja aduljt. As 
the sfedent gained composure, the . adult 
' would - talk through ^obleftts with , the 
student anil help him b? her prepare, to' 
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return to class, The message was sim- 
ple: "We care about you and will help 
you get yourself together so that you * 
can have a good day." Over the years, 
administrators, secretaries, teachers, 
parents, and even maintenance per- - 
sonnel have gained experience as crisis 
managers. 

The mental health program recog- 
nized that young children from troubled 
environments were Just beginning to 
profit from constructive relationships 
with their teachers at the end of 1 
school year. By keeping a class with the 
same teacher for 2 years, begin- 



The Yale Child Study Center team 
eventually offered consultation on 
request and participated in special 
training or program activities. *lt should 
be noted that there had been, only two 
new tea&TOrs hired at Kii^ in 12 years, 
so staff experience had accumulated. 

Th* Pwrmt Program. Parent partici- 
pation In all aspects of school life were 
seen as a critical element of improving 
school climate and school-community 
relationships. Dr. Comer believed; that' 
the need, for parent participation^ was 
especially Important In lower . income 



ning- and end-of-the-year behavior f ^mority communiti^^ 
problems were greatly reduced;' Often, :./J&xtfL cultural dttfw<w&i^*W^^ * 
students who, had made poor academic ./ flieting values a^l •'•.eixpe^ttjj^^'f or-'^- \ 



4t$< : ^kcoAitoty • ftoomf re*o^6e^ :< ^<Japabld parents 



students who, had made poor academic 
gains during the first year, would ac- 
celerate their rates- of Achievement 
4fUpmg the second year. . ' f 
The mehtayttealth program, inte- 
grated withyall other Aspects of the 
project, coprlbuted to . development of 
a healthy /school climate . P ercentlons 
of the "bad" student Who required pun- -, 
ishment were replaced by recognition" 
of the troubled child whose inappjibr [ 
priate .behavior could be managed"j 
through , a "help and support" approach. ' • 
As school . climate . Improved, mc*t 
children were able to , function "tutor 
qviately, and the number" of behavior*? 1 , 
problems decreased. - Staff ancj energy 
Were then available to help' %e-' more;" 
troubled children in need*, of speotal^ 
education services. / v v v , \. T • ■ 

Involvement of the- ¥fle Cite $tfMy 
Center personnel': had been^r^a^ijiy ^ 
phased out as scf]ij|pj^p*r^^ 
corn^e skilleoVandv^e^ ^ tg^^i-y^floife - 
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BQptgti worker- '4m. ;^<Mio$t&. The 
Yaierteim M^-^iic'triu^ed King 
school teachets >W 1 vwppate ditteovery- 
osnjers ; Mo ' theif : cti^wp andvutilise . 
jffcem to hejp all ^ ^hll^ren wqftsif « Ijieir 
fee.llngp A ; h ;«i}eas, „ , mt>rests^. $h* 
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King waa ^oon, a^tta^#*olto' ■! ■ day; a 
w$ek ^Infcte^ ;#fvl^%^fu«*^:«t)i^ v 



children. Wit^^ ^;%story^P^eholdM 

community 
.gram of 



t^^e;^&^rtt>:pro^ 

,^M-M^ project' had ' • •' ;• ■ / . 
trouble beginmng" to include \ patents : , r 
in#Uy scho#r;operat4ons.* However, V,n^ " 

jpj^fc'- v %Yoivbm 

^m^^^ye^^oxiA sohobl-lomtnunity ^ ' 
;>f.e1atlon§. hid „. improved. Parents' 

presence in Uie^schools-h#^lnc;reaBed; 

the schools' accountabili% " and re- 

sponsiyenfesft to the^valuqs and^heeds of 

the communltyv Parental • Involvement 
s; in governance ^ had mcreased their 

■ 'ep^Fi^i^netit* to |hjs owraU'-proJect and 

their >*.uho>rst*n^^ school 

ope! rational , "•; ; „; r .^. .;(*'..''' ' * 
ffiffi* i^V;els o^parelit^l-participation 
:? MM evQlyexfc At theihighes^ilevei, Level 

I, parents . participated directly In 
. schopl governance and ot^e^' progVam 
v comrtiittees. In frttk project , years, 
vv parent leaders h^ipecfstaff understand 

parents? - feluctane^ *itav-- 
. schooL man^gemeht^ 'ind du^ctdum/- 

.arieas where they fe)t ::%o^c^bto-r;,^./:. m ^^ 
• W<Wng with the more^e^ate^/fetoi:^ 

st». ; P arents^ .n^^ 

and fetiotirtra^ 

granis ; t^- ^ parents l 

wljaji schoor opjSrations, curriculum'^le- 
:velppjrn,e^t, ia^HituJprt^ techniques. 

experience and art 



•*.•: 



iierbst Sin * leader^hii) i^e^jWere 
f^oji^te^,;^ LeVel ; t from Level II 
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functions. . 

Level II involved 10 to 25 percent of 
a school's parents In the "parent assist- 
ant program" and in planning and 
managing special fund-raising and ex- 
tracurricular activities. Parent as- 
sistants worked as teacher aides and 
tutors. Since 197S, 12 to 18 parent as- 
sistants at both King and . Brennan- 
Rogers schools have been paid for 45 
hours per month but have volunteered 
many more hours in the schools. Initi- 
ally, an interested parent volunteers 1 
week of time to work with a teacher 
who had requested an assistant. Prin- 
cipals and parents reported that this 
requirement assured that parents who 
are hired are truly committed and com- 
patible with the teacher. 

Training for parent assistants varied 
with school needs over the year. Typi- 
cally, there were monthly training ses- 
sions run by school staff and occasion- 
ally by Yale Child Study Center con- 
sultants on behavior management and 
tutoring skills, in reading and math. 
Brennan- Rogers ^parents had weekly 
"gab sessions," and King parents had in- 
formal "parent-only" meeting*, in whiqh 
parents mare experiences ajao^eas. 

The Parent Program/ ihplutfed: special 
fund-rai£ing activities- 1 fcnd at 'jS^fe 
three ^extracurricular- school-c<^% 
munity activities '&jfjjk year^. kevei-l and 
Level II parents^ planned and manr~ A ' 4 
.these activitiesrSchool statf.; 
taJ^hWth ieam ^er^nnmteSIS^Welled 
ifarents. develq^^p^minjf, organiza- 
-tlenal; an4 rnWgekeWskills. r 

■^i^tfimmm included & 

\other v ^hc<»l 4? pa^nw% f who attended 
school functions or tra4n%|,aMvjlti^s 
or Who had contact with ' tlle^&li|? 
through pupil conferences or* par^nf 
outreach activities. Mternoori ""'ipt 
evening workshops on such topics as sex 
education, parent self-image, behavior 
management, and child development 
were planned by parents, school staff, 
and consultants and offered every 2 to 
3 months during the ichool year. Par- 
ents were encouraged to visit schools, 



observe classes, and talk td principals, 
teachers, and other parents. To help 
parents become • informed observers in 
classrooms, King parents and teachers 
developed the Parents' Guide to Chil- 
dren's Learning and offerdd training on 
observation, using videotapes of class 
activities and simulations of a school 
day. To encourage attendance at par- 
ent-teacher conferences, the school 
instituted a policy of giving parents the 
•child's first report card during the ini- 
tial conference. School parents urged 
others to attend, and attendance ran as 
high as 97 percent. ^_ 
School parents did much lialsotr and ™ 
outreach work with other community 
parents. They encourage parents 
to the schools with problems or c 
talk thlngs^ver. They frequent!, 
companled^Bpluctant parents an 
fered support in School meetings. A 
parent community worker (a member of 
the school governance committee) 
functioned in many respects as a. para- 
professlonal s6clal worker. This person 
helped resolve parent-school problems 
and helped parents utilize other avail- 
able social services. For example, the 
parent community .worker V-sptf'fe 
helped parents find funds for upgraj^^^^.^| 
low-Income housing * through , %SS-' 
Federal Homesteadihg Ac^|fc»tift%/ ^ ^*?4 
outreach included work wi,tfo %eedy ';or ■■ !, *v< 
'iSfee^tlul families. ScJ^V*^^' 
ported that pressure ^fom pthjbr parfntfif 
can sometimes help %en staff* Cannot/ 




The Teaching andSttrrictdum Pro~ 
gram-: ^ ^pi^einent ft teaching and 
cur^cMum >jm'&: goal of* tfie project 
mice* its beginning, ' out little progress 
was jevtaefltf gnttt the s climate of the 
school Impfdvid; As the number of be- 
havioral prottt^niB was reduced, teach- 
ers wert. . atfe to invest themselves in 
thelrj own le^rntnf oplportunities and to 
growj prp/eteionally. Participation in 
case* M conf escribes with %e.. mental 
heaWtt teanf helped teachers learn to 
use #Utslde| c«iitaltants- -f Irst for as- 
sis^affice in Wnaging student behavior 
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and then for help in trying new teaching 
and curricular approaches. As teachers 
realized their abilities were respected, 
they could better' assess their own and 
their students 1 learning needs and de- 
velop methods to meet both. 

A variety of teacher training models 
were used. In grade level meetings, oc- 
casionally assisted by a curriculum con- 
sultant, teachers, clarified goals for 
students, developed materials, and 
shared instructional methods, and made 
evaluation more systematic. For exam- 
ple, through demonstration teaching 
and followup consultation provided by 
an art specialist, teachers learned how 
to integrate instructiori in the basic 
academic skills with art, music, and 
dance. 

The Social Skills Curriculum project 
evolved from the earlier ^currlculuin 

. development and teacher ■ training ef- 
forts. Planned instruction in Social 

^ 'skills was thought to be especially im- 
portant for low-income minority chil- 
dren who might not otherwise acquire 
these skills. Teachers developed cur- 
riculum units" that integrated social and 
academic skills training in a variety of 
concrete ^learning experiences, Cur- 
riculum unjt topics and activities 
included ta) the whole person—under- 
stariding one's own physical and emo- 
tional development; ifr) banking— the 

,use of an ineiass store and bank^t^un- 



skills more meaningful for students and 
had given teachers^a sense of direction 
and purpose. 

i 

Maingtreaming 
Implementation 

According to principals, mandates for 
malnstreaming handicapped children did 
not create disruptive changes in project 
schools. Since the project's beginning, 
the schools had operated on the premise 
that all children "belong" to the school 
and have similar needs for peer friend- 
ship and positive^ relationships with 
^adults, for a variety of educational 
experiences, and for instruction ap- 
propriate to their needs and capacities. 
The project's impajct on the schools 
created conditions ichat both prevented 
many children being labeled as handi- 
capped and supported children with 
identified special/ needs in the" main- 
stream of * schoo/ life. The following 
Sections describe -school operations, 
teacher training, and some of the spe- 
cial services and activities that serve 
preventive and supportive functions in 
the malnstreaming programs. 

.^Schools Continuous Education Plan. 
The Schools Continuous Education Plan 
was developed 'during the 1980-81 
school year to in£egrate ail , school pro- 



$er^!^a^^ and resourced and to provide an 

accpc^ for 1 each student. A centralized 

Plj8sr< (c)^ . ' school plan coordinated Title I, Title 

city, Sf&e, W 

'holding mdc*k elections; and meeting. 

political candidates; and (d) the gospel 

choir—understanding black heritage »and ■ 

performing for audiences. /A r ■ 

: Social skills curriculum units were i 

developed by teachers and submitted t© 

school governance committees for ap~. 

proval and fundings. Curriculums spe- 
cialists were available for assistance in 

planning the units. Dr. Comer aiMt 

school staff reported that the ■ social \ 

skills units had made learning .basic 



and special education services for 
? children; reduced duplication of efforts 
of special personnel; an^ more effi- 
icfenW utilized- available resources. 
A combination of standardized^ and 
* schooi-4le>VftlQped instruments was used 
for tokening and assessing children's 
.achjevement levels in the basic skills. 
v^^l^^ 9 ^ 1 ^ ' indicated potential 1 
l«rn1hg^ r probleims, children ^received 
% m-^Bgxvft , valuation by the school psy- ; 
chbligjiR^. The results were evaluated 
by J 1sJhoo| staff, who develop schedules 

• ,«6^M>'W!&m i> • 



that allowed delivery of integrated 
educational services according to the 
children's needs. . 

Planning, scheduling, and coordi- 
nating the school plan was accom- 
plished by a variety of regularly sched- 
uled meetings. Bach teacher had plan- 
ning time with special education re- 
source and support staff. Grade level 
teachers had their planning periods- at 
the same time. 

PupU Personnel , Services/Special 
Education Referral and Placement 
Team. y Formal integration of the 
mental health program's PupU 
Personnel Services Team and Special 
Education Referral and Placement 
Team occurred during the project's' 
fourth year at King and during project' 
implementation at Bfennan- Rogers. 
The school principal, the learning team, 
and the school system's social worker 
and psychologist met weekly to solve 
problems of individual students, process 
referrals and placements, and plan and 
monitor the IEPs. The process was 
described by special and regular 
teachers as proactive, and it includes 
consideration of the environmental 
changes that can support a student in 
the mainstream as welli as of the 
student's needs for special services. 

Typically, a teacher concerned about 
a particular student's behavior or aca- 
demic performance would attend the 
team meeting to present his or her con- 
cern and participate in the case review 
and problem solving. If changes in the 
child's educational program or the need 
for special services were provable, 
parents might attend the meeting. 

v * * 

Teacher Training. During the 1977- 
78 school year, a consultative teacher 
training model was developed at King 
to make the educational mainstream 
more • responsive to the needs of stu- 
dents with learning problems. A learn- 
ing disabilities specialist from Yale 
trained teachers in alternative curric- 



ulum approaches, instructional -tech- 
niques for handicapped or problem 
learners, and methods for learly identi- 
fication of learning problekns. In 1978- 
79 the training program I was ' imple- 
mented at Brennan-Rogers and 
maintained at King. Training and con- 
sultative activities included an alter- 
native, skill-sequenced > linguistic 
reading program; modifications for 
children with severe memqry problems; 
techniques for easing tjhe problem 
learner's transition between kinder- 
garten and first grade; and skill-se- 
quenced instructional methods for 
spelling, writing, and math. 

Other teacher training activities re- 
lated to mainstreamlng had included 
the following: (a), teachers participated 
in the School-system-wide PX. 94-142 
inservice training program on handi- 
capping conditions and instructional 
methods for handicapped learners; • (b) 
the ongoing case consultation activities 
served" as a resource to teachers of 
mainstreamed children; (c) special and 
jre«jlar educators met regularly to co- 
ordinate instruction and to develop and 
monitor behavioral' contracts for stu- 
dents With'behavioral problems. 

Prevention and Mainstreaming Activ- 
ities. Several preventibn activities or 
programs had been developed to address 
student needs. Brennan-Rogers devel- 
oped a diagnostic placement option for 
first graders identified as "at risk" for 
learning problems. These students' were 
able to receive resource services for 1 
hour daily for a specified time period, 
usually- 1 month. A teacher at Bf ennan- 
Rogers developed and directed a chil- 
dren's dramatic ' production about 
"Feelings Children Keep Inside." The 
children presented their play In several 
"schools and to a local college. 

A kindergarten enrichment program, 
was designed at Brennan and replicated 
by the King kindergarten teacher. Chil- 
drejn' identified as "at risk" for school 
difficulty were provided with Individ- 



ualized enrichment programs to en- 
courage development in verbal ability, 
perceptual performance, quantitative 
ability and motor coordination. Trained 
parent aides worked closely with stu- 
dent groups using a learning centers 
approach. The program had become a 
tnodel for other New Haven public 
schools. . 

Special Services and Mainstr earning. 
At King Elementary School, one generic 
resource center provided intensive spe- 
cial education services for children 
with identified learning handicaps. All 
students had primary placements in 
regular classes. 

At N Brennan, a resource program of- 
fered special education to children with 
learning disabilities or behavior prob- 
lems. Two special classes for mUd to 
moderately retarded students served 
primary and intermediate grades. Chil- 
dren in special classes were main- 
streamed to the extent appropriate to 
their educational needs. Mainstreatning 
for academic instruction had reportedly 
increased during recent years. 

Handicapped children were seen by 
King and Brennan personnel as part of 
the student body. They participated in 
all regular and extracurricular school 
activities. The concrete educational 
experiences and applied academics of 
the Social Skills Curriculum were re- 
ported to be particularly appropriate to 
the needs of most handicapped learners. 

Special services for sensory-impaired 
or severely handicapped students were 
available in other New Haven public 
schools, and students were transferred 
out of project schools for these pro- x 
grams when appropriate. Likewise, 
children with severe Ihiotional prob- 
lems and their families were referred 
for services available from other com- 
munity mental health agencies. 

The Projects Impact on Mainstream- 
ing Implementation, The project's im- 
pact on children with special needs was 
most evident at . King Elementary 
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School, which had been a part of the 
project since its beginning. The princi- 
pal and other New Haven public school 
administrators reported that the num- 
ber of King referrals for special serv- 
ices had greatly decreased, For othe past 
7 to 8 years, all children attending King 
had been served in regular classes. In 12 
years, only two handicapped children 
had been transferred out of the school 
for * special services. At Brennan 
teachers and. au^ninistrators also re- 
ported that the total number of refer- 
rals for special services had decreased 
over the years of the projects 

At both schools, referrals for behav- 
ioral problems had decreased, and re- 
ferrals for learning /Usabilities had pro- 
portionately increased. Teachers were 
reportedly more sensitive to the needs 
of withdrawn and emotionally troubled 
youngsters who do not act out. The In- 
tegration of discovery centers into reg-' 
ular classes was, in part, an effort to 
meet the needs of these children. 

Teachers' experiences with consul- 
tation* services and a school atmosphere, 
that encouraged teachers to share ex- 
pertise 'and utilize available resources 
had helped develop a preference for in- 
direct / services rather' than pullout * 
services for children. £Hv Comer, 
reported that one consultant became 
very unpopular with teachers because 
she continued to remove children fiiiom 
regular classes instead of training 
teachers to provide the special services 
she offered. 

The Parent Program was mentioned 
by principals as being particularly help- 
ful in involving parents in special edu- 
cation planning, placement, and evalu- 
ation. Because community perceptions 
of the schools were positive, few par- 
ents were reluctant to attend school 
meetings. Parent assistants often con- 
tacted the few reluctant parents and 
encouraged them to attend special 
services meetings, In virtually all cases 
in recent years, parents had attended 
special education meetings rather than 
simply sending written approval for 



* 

testing or program changes. 
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Project Outcomes add Benefits 



Impact an School fttmaf*. The proj- 
ect's impact on school climate was 
measured In terms of student attend- 
ance, the number of student suspen- 
sions, and the reasons for student visits 
to the office. According to nroject 
evaluation reports, student absenteeism 
in project schools had. decreased dra- 
matically over the years of involvement 
with the project. In recent years both 
King and Brennan had lower absentee 
rates than demographically similar New 
Haven mblic schools. King had enjoyttii 
the ttimt improvement, ranking, either 
first; or second in student attendance of 
all 43 New Haven public schools since 
about 1977. 

There ' had been no suspensions at- 
King In more than 9 years. At Brennan, 
there had been no formal suspensions, 
Although a few students had been sent 
home for part of the schoolday because 
of behavioral disruptions. 

During 1977-78 and 1978-79 school 
years, reasons for student office visits 
were recorded. At King there were 
more than six times as many student 
visits for positive reasons than for dis- 
ciplinary reasons/ In the 1978-79 school 
year, Brennan students also visited the 
Office more often for positive reasons 
than for disciplinary reasons. The 
opposite was true for the year before. 

Positive aspects of school climate 
had been observed. Principals noted 
that the number of angry phone calls 
from parents had greatly decreased. 
Parents were now 'more likely to ask 
the schools' help with problems than to 
assume an adversarial position. A fre- 
quent comment of teachers, principals, 
and parents was, "There's a lot of 
talking going on here," Problems were 



J^cuss&l, plans were made, feelings* 
$fpre verbalized, and ideas were shared. 
Open communication was seen as a very 
Important and valued part of the school 
climate. 

Studmt Achitvtmmtts. . Project 
schools, had required a number of years 
to demonstrate significant Improve- 
ment in, student achievements. In 1968, 
students were more than 2 years behind 
grade level In reading and math skijils. 
After the first 5 project years, there 

. were slight achievement gains, but they 
were not yet significant. By 1977, stu- 
4ents who had, been at King for 4. years 
scored at grade level in reading and 
math and ,King ranked 10th of all New 
Haven schools, scoring higher than all 

,13 low-Income Title I schools, and 
higher than 40 percent of the middle^ 
income schools. The Brennan principal 
reported a steady, 3-year trend toward 
higher achievement, which was espe- 
cially ' evident In the reading scores of 
children in the linguistic program. 

Impact on Participants' Attitudes. 
For a A 1978-79 project "evaluation, 
teachers and parents responded to in- 
terviews or questlohna|res about the 1 
project's Impact. All teachers at King' 
and 87 percent of the teachers at Bren- 
nan felt the project was going Well. The 
majority of teachers felt they had suf- 
. Iclent Input into the decisionmaking 
Hr^cess. Teachers saw the Social Skills 
Curriculum Project and the Parent 
Program as, particularly .valuable. 
Most teachers believed their students 
Would 'show achievement gains and 
* described the program as very good for 
the social and emotional development 
of students. 

Parent assistants' responses in Initial 
and exit interviews indicated "positive 
changes In their assessments of their 
own skills and abilities and In their ex-. 
' pectatlons for their children's educa- 
tional &n<* occupational futures. Parents 
Indicated they valued' their participa- 
tion in the schools. 



Benefits Reported by 
Participants . m F 

Benefits to students. Teachers and 
parents reported that students were 
highly, .motivated by the educational 
experiences offered through the proj- 
ect'. Dr. Comer observed, "Parents irv 
the school send clear messages to 
children .that school Is friendly turf." 
Parents functioning as respected mem- 
bers of the school staff provided stu- 
dents with consistency between com- 
munity ahd school expectations. Sphool 

'parents acted as* parent surrogates, 
supporting children whose own parents 
were unable or unavailable to motivate*, 
and reinforce their school accomplish- 
ments. Parent-planned extracurricular 
activities had helped -establish the 
schools as gathering places for com- 
munity social events. 

Students had benefited from their 
teachers' understanding of their social 
and emotional heeds. Comer described 
,a transfer student at King deeply 
troubled by his parents' recent divorce 
wnose upset Was compounded by moving 
to < a strange neighborhood and school. 
The boy reacted by developing a strong - 
attachment to the family dog and 
refusing to be separated from him at- 
school. Understanding the child's need 

'for security, the teacher allowed him to 
bring the dog to class' and/used the dog 
la a curriculum unit on measurement by 

> measuring the dbg's height and length. 
By accepting the dog, the .teacher let 
the chid know his needs would be re- 

% spected at this new school; the boy was 
soon able ^o leave the dog at home. 

< benefits, to parents. Parents re- 
ported th>t when they left project 
school* they took with them the ability 
\o relate more constructively with 
teachers, school, administrators, and 
their own children. As one parent ex- 
plained, "I know who Is Important to 
contact. I call the teacher and get to 
know hen I can talk to the principal. I \ 
know what I qan do in this school and 



listrati 
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Icoopbr- 



how to help my kids.." . 

Parents reported tjhat they had 
learned from teachers mifny important 
skills-how to teach, ta discipline, to 
talk through problems/lnformal; fol- 
lowup 'contacts Indicated that some 
school parents had gained the, confi- 
dence to return to school themselves, 
finishing high school or college and 
getting better jobs. 

* Benefits to principals. VThe ,Brennan 
and King principals reported that al- 
though sharing school governance was, 
difficult at first, they learned to ap- 
preciate the benefits of * Involvfoig 
teaclftrs and parents, , They reportea 
less reluctance to try new activities. 
Teachers ahd parents hac^ learned to 
appreciate . the complexities » and "red 
tape" involved in school administration 
and are more accepting of rt 
tatlpns. there was more of a 
ative spirit and willingness tb\uj#i2e 
resources for the school as -a wh$ei 
staff and parents were less likely to 
divide into factions competing for re- 
sources. 'Principals reported that as 
othefs develop leadership skills their 
job becomes.? more manageable. 'Instead 
of being disciplinarians and crisis 
managers, they 'had been more able to 
be Instructional leaders in the schools. ' ' 

.... t 

Benefits, to teach%rs < A§ one King 
teacher said,' "People here really care. 
They aren't all Viung up on just doing' 
their job. They work together more. 
Most go Into teaching because they 
really want to help kids,' but If the 
schbol Isn't supportive of their efforts, 
they give up. At King the environment, 
is really supportive." Teachers reported' 
that • most staff was very cooperative 
and that consultative * services had 
helped them improve their own skills. 

Benefits to the school district. Sev- 
eral project developments had provided 
models for other New tfaven public 
school*: the continuous education plan, 
the kindergarten enrichment , program, 
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, and a principals training program on 
planning and school • governance. A 

- school system administrator reported / 
that experience with the projects 
schools had helped the system tecog- 
nize the necessity of looking at the 
impact of any Change on total school 
functioning. Tor examrie, when New 
Haven tried to increase mairistreaming, ' 

' administrators and teacners were .urged 
to explore Jjow the change would affect 
sctyool functioning 'and, conversely. 
What changes in the* whole school would 
facilitate mainstreaming. In the admin- 
istrators' opinion, the understanding 
that any school change requires ad- 
vance consulting' witn, everyone In- 
volved ' was mdfct important. "^Schools 

, shouldn't do things to people's children 
without their consent—their informed 
consent." • , * f- 

Factors Considered Critical £ . 
the Project V Success 

.Project participants offered, their 
perceptions of factors that most con- 
tributed to the project's success. 

.* .' - * . 

Change must be supported* on all - 
levels of administration. Project par- ^ 
ticipants reported that the principal 
holds a key role iri determining the 
project's potential for success. His or 
her ability to encourage the leadership 
abilities of others and to manage a par- 
ticipatory^ form of school governance 
was ' seen aa^most important.' The prin- 
cipal must be intelligent, have adequate t 
management skills, be self-confident, • 
. and be open to change. Similarly, the - 
principal mpt respect the abilities of ' 
teachers and parents to acquire new 
leadership and management, skuis. The 
principal* must be flexible aifd support 
others during the change \woCe«ls. 
Principals reported that in order to 
♦function "effectively, .they in turn 
needed the support and flexibility of 
school system administrators. * • 



The process is developmental. Partfc^ 
ipants learned that change takes time 
< and that people must be allowed tette*- 
velop. Dr. .Corner and school principals 
noted that principals, were not/immedi- 

* ately a>le to share authority /and apply 
principles, of human relations to school 

* ' operations^ Over time, principals deveW 
oped confidence in their ability to use a 
more democratic ' leadership style and, 
through experience," gained the skills to 
foster/trust and respect among teach- 
ers, parents, and students. A useful 
principle that had guided project 

, development had been .to "start small." " 
Thus, the project began in two schools 
instead of the' entire system. Meaning- 

* ful involvement of a .small group pi 
^parents encouraged others to partici- 
pate. Other innovations were also tried 

' on a limited'Scale first. 

• >" '* ' 
Change is best accomplished When 

> planned from within. The Yale Child 
Study Center .team found that school 
personnel and 'parents became most in- 
terested in school changes and training 
activities When * they had identified 
{heir own needs and contributed to 

, planning and evaluation. 

* * 

A schoot climate of trust and mutual 
respect is a ^prerequisite to other 
' changes. As previously noted, an effec- 
tive program only became possible 
after the school climate and rela^ 
tlohships among all involved had im- 
proved. Participants noted that people 
must be supported in their attempts to 
change. Resource people to advise, re- 
inforce, and help solve problems most 
be available if innovations are to sue-' 
cee*d. Dr. Comer warned* In his book 4 
that any single program or innovation 
may not be successfully replicated 
" without establishing \n appropriate 
school climate and a coordinated proc- 
ess of implementation. . ' 

A Note op^Repllcatlon, . 

School iwlmlnistrators interested in 



the innovative, practices 
' described to this program- should 
cortsider' several points. Ftts\, although 
# solld r organisational chaqg© nfbst be 
Initiated from' within, it often needs an* 
outside agent to servo a catalytic role. 
The Yale Child Study Center team was 
the catalytic (and supportive) agent in 
the New Haven school project. External 
support from ^persons with expertise" 



in mental health consultation and 
familiarity with public school programs 
is an essential ingredient- to this type of 
• change. These resources may be found 
' . in local community meUtal health 
center programs or nearby colleges' 
and universities. ,Tttf interested 
administrator* should seek them ' out 
and enlist their assistance and 
support. 
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Analysis and Summary 



In a study such as this, which focuses 
on mpdel programs and* practices, a 
major intended benefit is the potential 
, for. replication. Indeed, the overriding 
purpose of this monograph is to' stimu- 
late, educate? and assist ' others who 
work in' education and mental health 4n 
implementing similar programs and 
practices. Every situation is different 
to some degree, however; each has its 
own unique characteristics, set of 
problems, and available resources. For 
this reason, 1 * program or practice rep- 
lication ' in the real world must* of 
necessity, involve adaptation and ac- 
commodation. The interested reader 
(Whether school board member, special 
education director, area mental health 
director, mental health, consultant, 
school principal, parent^ classroom 
teacher; or whoever) will-seek out those 
program features and practices that are 
both potentially effective and feasible 
in the particular situation. The purpose 
of this chapter is to facilitate this 
process by identifying factors ' impor- 
tant to the successful efforts of ♦these 
six model programs in* preparing 
parents, teachers, and pugUs for main- 
streaming handicapped students into 
.regular classrooms, v 

In reviewing the 6 model programs, 
12 factors were identified as important 
to program success. Focus on these 12 
factors does not deny the%nportance of 
other program features, and additional 
key factors are mentioned in the vari- 
ous program descriptionsjhe factors 
listed next were selectedtor both their 
tance and their commonality 



im^ortar 



^crossxproiirams. 

• 1. Tangible - community support. 

Each program enjoyed identifiable 
community support that was re- 
flected in school board policy and 
• actions. • 

2. A history of mainstreaming.The 
majority of programs had a his- 
tory of involvement in main- 
streaming, with continuity in poK 
icy and personnel* • 

3. An overall approach or design for 
implementation. Each * program 
had an overall appipach or design 
for implementation that was 
practical, optimistic, and oriented 
to promote ^mental health, with 
high expectations of students and 

• personnel and an emphasis , on 
change from within; * 

4. >A full array of special service 
options. Each program developed 
or had access to a full ^continuum 
of 'special education placement 
settings. 

*5. Administrative support for the 
mainstreaming program and ob- 
jectives. In each case the admln- 
, istration (superintendent; princi- 
pals, and so forth) was both 
knowledgeable and supportive of 
the program. 

<•» 

6. ydn emphasis on systematic com* 
munication. Bach program placed 
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heavy emphasis on communica- 
tion, • especially between special ' 
and regular education teachers, 
, and developed systematic^ proce- ' 
dures to ensure that communica-' 
(ion occurred. ,, 

* 

7. Defined mental health roles. In 
• each program designated person- 
nel had defined mental health 
jroles and responsibilities. 

8. Active parental* , involvement. 
Each program successfully in- 
volved parents in a variety of 
ways. Participation ranged from 
individual student planning to 
active involvement ' in program 
planning, evaluation*- and .school 
governance. 

».. 

9. Activities to increase understand 
ing and acceptance.^ All the pro- - 
grams used instruction and cur- 
riculum materials to increase^ 
understanding and acceptance of 
handicapped students among their 

w peers. Strategies included cooper- 
ative learning, using, 'affective 
educational materials, providing 
experiences to increase awareness 
and sensitivity, and using 'special 
curricula; such as ."The Kids on . 
the Block," "Kids Come in Special 
Flavors," and "What's the' Differ- 
ence?" (Barnes, et al, 1978). 

0. A humanistic approach to! provi- 
sion of support services toteach- 
* ers and students. The provision of 
inservice training and other sup- 
port services to teachers, admin- 
istrators, and other school per- 
sonnel was done in a maimer that 
recognized their importance, a 
tively sought their involvement 
defining problems and devel 
solutions and strategies, 
shared fully tjie credit for pr 
gram success, In the model pro- 
grams, personnel were sensitive 
to students' needs* and feelings 



' —for example, in the transition 
from one school to another, 

XX. A favorable financial climate. 
', Most of the programs had ade- 
quate financial support. Program 
• u directors had been successful in 
. obtaining special Federal and pri- 
vate funding and used effectively 
available'Federal, State, and local 
funds. Given the current national 
economy, two programs foresaw 
funding cutbacks having uncertain 
outcomes on thefcH^rbgrams; most 
were optimistic*. Adequate fund- 
ing was related to community, 
school board,jPand school adminis- 
tration support. 

12. Coordination with the mental 
health vjtstem. Most of the pro- 
grams developed eff ective coor- 
dination with mental health and 
related community agencies, the 
degree of * coordination and coop- 
* eration ranged from comprehen- 
sive, integrated involvement to 
minimal use on an Individual re- 
ferral basis, i 

In the following sections, each of these 
••: 12 factors is discussed more fully, 
and implications for . replication are 
addressed. >• 



Community Support 

Overall, th^ ^ model programs had 
widespread community* support for their 
mainstreaming policies and programs. 
Community support was reflected in 
the policy and resour.ee allocation de- 
■ cisions of the school * boards. , In 
Hastings, Minnesota, for example, 
, community support was evident in a 
survey of citizens conducted by the 
Curriculum Office in 1980. Similar 
surveys of the general citizenry m 
Tacoma, Washington, reflected a long- 
standing and broad base of support. In 
Mayfield, Ohio, the board of education; 
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very much M in touch" with community 
feelings and perceptions, reflected this 
in its guidance and support of the 
school system's* efforts. ''Awards pres- 
entations, civic group'' projects, use of 
school board facilities to highlight the 
importance of inservice training for 
mainstreaming, and direet involvement 
in school governance gave evidence of 
commimiQC^upport. ' -\ , 

. Community^ support heightened the • 
mprale of participants (teachers** stu- 
dents, and parents), lifted' their expec- 
tations, and encouraged them to 
'improve theii) programs, there was a 
high degree of perceived ; congruence 
between their "goals and actions on' 
behalf of individual children 'and the 
community's educational goals and ob- 
jectives. Community support resulted 
from /conscientious efforts Jfcy school 
personnel , to- inform and involve the 
community as much as possible through 
newsletters, program brochures, com- 
munity newspaper , features, TV 1 and 
radio, and surveys. ■ V v ' 
^Replication efforts should use these , 
and similar strategies to relate program 
goals, activities, and achievements, as 
well as problems, to 'the general com- 
muniy. Similarly, regular and frequent 
communication, with the school . board, 
the general community's formal repre-- 
'isphtatives, can increase understanding 
of, and support for, the program. The 
Mayfield, Ohio, administrative staff 
employed a regular, weekly written 
communication with their school board 
and emphasized continuous * program 
. evaluation in their reports to the board. 

History of Mainstreaming 

An interesting aspect of the model 
programs was their* long histories of 
involvement with mainstreaming. Be- . 
ginning in the mid-1950s, the ; Dade 
County schools placed theirV initial-^ 
programs for exceptional children in' 
regular public school buildings, which , 
facilitated mainstreaming. ' The Tacoma , 



schools developed their original design 
for progressive'' inclusion in the late 
1950s, and the Hastings, Minnesota, ^ 
schools began mainstreaming in the* 
1960s, though being, blocked somewhat - 
by changes in State p61icy. Mayfield, * 
Ohio, initiated its efforts ^n, behalf of 
hearing-impaired students-*^ the late 
'* 'l9d0s, anU. Montgomery County, Mary- 
land, designed its J&onttnuum off edu- 
cation" plan well before ^passage of 
Federal legislation^ -The message seems 
clear— change in educational practices . 
takes time, and' gains from and builds 
upon a . history of implementation. The 
historical commitment and tradition of 
service to the handicapped* has Acme to 
be highly valued by the" whole 
community. 

All the model programs used - time as 
an ally.* Program personnel had not 
become too frustrated and impatient 
and, consequently, ineffective. These 
programs also exhibited continuity in 
school board and administrative 
leadership, as in the Tacoma afid May- 
field programs. Administrators arid 
board members who have seen a prb- 
gram develop are most afet to* promote 
its continued growth and improvement, 
as well as clarify its value and impor- 
tance for those with doubts. ' 

qdhtinuity In program personnel and 
leadership may be difficult to establish, 
but continuity will change "Innovative" 
.practices Into accepted tradition that is 
valued in the schools and community. 
From a mentit health perspective, 
tradition helps to establish psycho*- 
logical* anchorings that support and re- 
•inforce • teachers', s parents', and 
students' beliefs and behaviors in posi-? 
. tive ways. The ^ew Haven program 
recognized from - the outset, for ex- 
ample, that organizational change is a 
developmental process*, 

* . ■■■■( . s ' r 

An Overall Approach or, 

Design lor Implementation 

•■ * 
Each medel program developed a 



conceptual plan* or approach for mater' 
streaming implementation. The various 
plans and approaches were documented, 
m most Instances, there were written 
policy statements/ guidebooks, or 
handbooks. The tyayfield, Ohio, School 
District developed a brief guide that 
.described its "hand-in-hand" • approach 
to mainstreaming. The Montgomery 
County .public schools developed an ex- 
- tensive handbook for school inservice 
, coordinators as well as numerous sup- 
plementary materials to support im- 
plementation of their mainstreaming 
procedures. TJ>e inservice program Was 
well conceived and well designed and 
included principals* -participation, re- 
spect for teacher competence, parental 
involvemeilft, and training of* volunteers. 
The philosophy of progressive inclusion, 
Tacoma's approach to integration of 
the handicapped, has been articulated 
and described in a niimber of school 
district- publications. 

The approaches overe practical. In 
Tacoma, progressive inclusion meant 
decentralization of services, emphasis 
on neighborhood school attendance, and 
. variable implementation strategies at 
the building level. Mayfleld and Hast- 
ings, school systems with relatively 
small total student enrollments, em- 
phasized administrative backup and 
support services with frequent informal 
communication; Montgomery County's 
approach lalso focused on implementa- 
tion at the building level, with key in- 
volvement from principal, and faculty 
and online availsjbility of backup and 
support services. The New Haven pro- 
gram *used a. school consultation/or- 
ganizational development model that, 
emphasized * capacity , building and 
change from within. 

The approaches w$re optimistic. All 
models rested oin the assumption that 
mainstreaming is a positive practice 
-•that administrators, teachers, par- 
ents, and students can be involved suc- 
cessfully; that mainstreaming will have 
positive outcomes for all; and that trust 
and mutual concern are essential to all 



interactions. These are most important 
points. " ** 

The philosophy ,of each program re- 
flected the beliefs of those who guided 
> the implementation* In many respects, 
personal' philosophy became Integrated 
-with program philosophy. Key indi- 
viduals in each settint helped set the 
standards, established' 'the tone, and 
energized others to commitment and 

• action. In Montgomery County, Dr. Stan 
Fagen was ever optimistic, trusting, 
and caring and extremely .skillful in 
interpersonal ^ relations.^ In Mayfield, 
Ohio, Dr. Robert Battisti was deeply 

• committed and highly personable, and 
he paid c*areful attention to individuals' 
concerns and needs. In Tacoma) Or. 

' Henry Bertness, always supportive and 
'optimistic, shared with others/being a 
"knower" and yet a "doer," too. In Pade 
County, Dr. Wylamerle . Marshall and 
Dr. Eleanor Levine provided program 
leadership with deep personal commit- 
ment and a willingness to share pro^- 
gtam responsibility and acclaim, and 
with continuous support. In Hastings, 
Minnesota, Mr. Loren Gratz, by ex- 
ample and with modesty, guiHd the 
implementation of a vejy effective 
program with typical Midwestern 
matter-of-factness, out of a basic 
..sense of "the right thing to do." And Dr. 
James Comer of the Yale * University 
£hild Study Center in New * Havenf 
helped disorganized schools move from 
, chaos to order, irom disenfranchise- 
.rnent to feelings of ownership, and from 
poor performance to excellence and 

. quality; his* consultation, was so skillful 
tha^ program participants felt the work 
and result? were their own. ' 

T*he issue' of leadership as % driving v 
, force for a successful mainstreaming* 
prbgram is difficult to address. Indi- 
viduals cannot be cloned. Skillful 
leaders can be studied and emulated. 
Persons 'with appropriate qualities 
within a school system can be identi- 
fied, nurtured, and supported to move, 
toward increasing roles and respon- 
sibilities. * 




A Continuum of Speciaf 
Education* Services 'f 

Adequate alternatives to earn* 
placement were identified by Deno 
(1978)^ as an important condition .for 
successful mainstreaming In .programs .« 
she studied serving children with -emo- 
tional, learning, and behavioral, prob- 
lems. She observed • that "movement 
toward more mainstreaming was' ac- 
companied by an Increase in placement 
options, not a reduction." (p. 99). Each 
iof the* model programs developed or had * 
access to a comprehensive array of 
special education services and a range 
of regular classroom and special edu- 
cation placement options. Most Stu- 
dents were served in the mainstream 
setting with as much service as could . 
be provided there to make the place- 
ment successful. Only when this ap- 
proach proved insufficient were more 
restrictive or separate .service settings , 
employed. Generally, full-time special 
programs were available in the regular 
school buildings. 

The TOP? program in Dade County 
provides a good example 4>f how more, 
placement options can serve to increase 
mainstream placements, provided there 
is ease of movement for children from 
one level of service to another. 

Extensive use was made of the re- 
source room and consulting teacher 
programs in the Dade County, Tacoma, 
and Montgomery County school sys- 
tems. Other special education services' 
and programs included early, identifi- 
cation of and intervention with children 
"at risk"; such programs were in place, 
for example,, in New Haven and Hast- 
ings. Management aides, tutors, itin- 
erant resource teachers, volunteer, » 
and schoblbasQd referral, assistance, 
and placement teams were also used to 
provide a comprehensive % array of 
services and programs. 

Planning for successful mainstream- 
ing should include examination of' 
the school system's existing delivery 



system to see if a wide array of service 
^settings and placement options are 
available. Moving a given child tp 
the' least restrictive setting may 
require temporary . treatment/educa- * 
tidn in a more restrictive setting- for 
skill acquisition' 'and adjustment. An 
array of service options provide reta- 
f6rcement for r improvement . toward 
greater, independence and also reassur- 
ance that, should adjustment not go 
smoothly, more structured alternatives 

* are available. v , 

' * ■ • 

Administrative Support for 

Mainstreaming Program and 

Objectives 
i 

■ t • 
In the Hastings, Minnesota, program, 
school administrators and supervisors' 
often substituted for - regular and spe- 
cial classroom teachers.' they paid 
. particular i attention Vto scheduling and 
class loads when assigning handicapped 
students to regular . classrooms ♦ and 
operated on a policy of responding to a 
teacher's request for assistance within 
24 hours. The type of support provided 
by Hastings' administrators, and the 
attitude with which it was given, tiyp- 

. ifies the administrative support found 
in each of the six model programs, 
m the Tacoma and Montgomery 

' County programs, the school building 
principal played a key role. Coordinated 
support was available from the school 
psychologist and social worker in 
Tacoma, and from the inservice co- 
ordinator for mainstreaming and area 
Consulting 'teacher specialist hi Mont- 
gomery County. The importance \>f ad- 
ministrative support, such as these 
programs demonstrated, was echoed by 
teachers and parents Interviewed during 
the site visits. With 'almost certain 
regularity,* school staffs pointed to 

v their principals, supervisors, , consult- 
ants, or superintetjdents as keys to the. 
, success of their programs. A special 

"group of Tacoma principals have met 

• informally for a number of years to 
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review program implementation, dis- 
cuss problems on a practical level, and 
be a support group for one ^another. In 
N the New Haven program, the principals' 
ability to implement a participatory 
form of school governance was critical. 
♦The Dade County schools' administra-* 
* tion, as Well as jthe State^level admin- 
r .istration, provided a coordinated s$t of 
Relevant policies, laws, and funding 
guidelines supportive of mainstreaming. 
In recruiting teachers and other per- 
sonnel, the Tacoma schools emphasized 
support of the / progressive inclusion 
approach; .New school construction and 
building renovations were of barrier- 
' free design. > f % * v 

A review of current administrative 
policies and procedures is a good place * 
to start planning to improve main- 
streaming. A ''survey of ' teachers and 
parents would indicate .whether they 
perceive policies, and procedures as 
being supportive of mainstreaming. The ' 
administrator, of course, must be, open 
tp suggestions for change coming from 
such a review. The process can be dif- 
ficult, but it can enhance program ef~, 
forts and improve teacher and parent 
morale. ' 



An Emphasis on Systematic 
Communication 



Communication between teachers 
and. stuaents, regular classroom teach- 
ers and special education teachers, - 
Y teachers and parents, teachers and 
administrators^ parents and adminis- 
trators, administrators and support 
personnel, and so on is critical to any 
program's success. Communication is' 
often given only rhetorical, attention 
and, thus, is cited -as the reason for 
program failure. . To be effective, 
communication requires careful and 
continuous attention and effort, which , 
the model programs . displayed. Each 
program developed systems for com- 
munication between principal program. 
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participants. In Mayfield, Ohio, the 
special education teachers had primary 
responsibility for communication. The 
well-coordinated Mayfield Secondary 
Hearing Impaired Program provides a v 
good illustration of this. In Montgomery 
County, Maryland, the inservice pro- 
. gram team met weekly to review 
planned activ}*ies t ^problems in any 
areas, and progress hi program imple- 
mentation- Also, an important objective 
of the meetings was personal rein- 
forcement and support, 
- The FDLRS-lS staff working with 
schools in Dade County helped each , 
school develop systematic communica- 
tion among teachers; one school de- 
veloped v a "passport" system, . while 
another' used common planning periods, 
for teacher conferences. For communt- 

* cation with community agencies and 
other programs, the special ' education 
.program initiated and established, an 
advisory committee of school personnel 
ana community agency representatives 
that reviewed programs, policies, eli- 
gibility criteria, ' and problems and 
progress in working together. These are 
but a few of the examples that illus- 
trate the model programs' emphasis on, 

• and effective use of, systematic com- 
munication. The content of communi- 
cation emphasized by the programs 
went well beyond typical information, 
such as student schedules, homework 
assignments, * and progress reports. It 
also included teachers', administrators', 
and parents' experiences, perceptions,, 
and feelings. Role playing and role ex- 
change activities increased ' under- 
standing and communication. 

Interested /readers should* review the 
status of communication within and 
between each level of ]their programs to 
determine Its adequacy in terms of 
frequency, regularity, direction flow, 
target groups,* and content relevancy. . 
The model programs provide examples, 
standards, and strategies for compari- 
son. Areas of discrepancy that may 
warrant special attention should be 
identified. * » 

' \ 
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Defined Mental-Health Role,s 
of School Personnel 

In their, review of stress-related 
problems associated with mainstream- 
ing implementation, Shaw and- Bensky 

SWO) idefftihed lack, of clarity in de- 
fining roles and responsibilities' pf 

" teachers and other school personnel as- 
a major source of stress. They recom-V 
mended that roles and responsibilities 
of personnel involved in mainstreaming 
be clearly defined, documented, shared, 
and. reviewed, by all participants to en- ' 
sure adequate understanding . of roles 
and to improve role performance. 

In the six model programs visited in 
this study; ^ach program had defined 
mental health responsibilities- and as- 
signed .people tp them. In Hastings, 
Minnesota, school social workers at the 
elementary level and school counselors 
at the secondary level had primary re- 

► sponsibility for seeing that the mental 
health nee/ls of mainstreamed handi- 
capped students were addressed. /In the 
Montgomery County, Maryland, 4n- 
servlce training program, it was the 
consulting teacher specialists and the 
school inservice coordinators who had 
|>rimary * responsibility for monitoring 
and attending- to the mental ^health 
needs of teachers an4, indirectly, of * 
students. The psychological services 
and guidance counseling staff in May- 
field, Ohio, functioned as mental health 

. advocates within the system. Their 
focus was not exclusively on the stu- 
dent; Rather, they focused on the in- 
teraction ' between teacher-student- 

. parent and other support services to 
make mainstreaming successful. 

In Dade County the particular type of 
personnel/ Who assumed suclM* mental 
health role varied -from school to* 
school, ft Biscayne Gardens Elemen- 
tary School the assistant principals and 
counselor' played primary mental health 
roles on behalf of parents, teachers^ 
and students. At McMillan Junior High 

> School, the counseling staff planned and 
coordinated the extensive preparation^ 



activities . for physically and other .. 
, handicapped students being main/- 
, streamed into the Junior high school. At 
the Robert Morgan VdCational-Tech- 
nicaf Institute,- the special program > 
staff provided* support service's for 

■ students and /teachers, and the voca- 
tional guidance counselots^coordinated 
the overall program Ttetween ,the vo- 
.cat&nal center, the home high school, 
and the student's parents. The mental 
health center was directly involved 
with students and their families through 

■ interagency agreements established 
-Mth the tfchool system. In Tacoma.the. 

'school social wbrker provided IJaison, 
support, - and direct* mental health 
services to students^ teachers, parents, 
and families. c . •* • * 

The New Haven program model em- • 
.phasissed the mental health role of all 
school personnel as .well as of parents. 
The emphasis on the development of a 
positive school climate for mental 
health required highly coordinated im- 
plementation that defined everyone's 
as that of a mental health pro- 
moter. Besides those assigned primary 
responsibility for mental health, class- 
room teachers? building principals, 
specialty - teachers, librarians, and 
maintenance and cafeteria workers . 
were involved, too. The purpose of the ^ 
process was the development of posi- 
tive relationsMi&Nbetween handicapped 
students, their nonhandicapped peers, * 
and their classroom teachers. The as- 
signment bf key program personnel to 
have primary responsibility for seeing 
that mental health tieeds were identi-^ 
fied and addressed/established mental" 
health" advocates within the system and 
was a way of ;assuring that Oriental . 
' health needs would not go unmet, y 

Two general approaches can be identi- 
fied amdng the six programs. The "total" y 
approach, in which all school personnel 
are considered mental health personnel, 
Is found in New Haven, The focus 06 ( 
this program was not .mainstreaming 
per se, but the revitalizatlon of schools . 
through the systematic application of 

t ' . 
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social and, psychological behavioral 
principles. . Changes, jxi the schools, In- 
cluding role definition, through mental , 
health consultation resulted in a school ' 
climate that facilitated mainstreaming. 
The second approach is selective as- , 
signment of school personnel to primary 
mental health roles related to main- 
ststeaming— school social * workers, 
school psychologists, inservice coordi- 
nators *for<, mainstreaming, assistant 
principals, guidance counselors, and so 
on. This approach was used In four of 
the model programs: (a) the Tacoma 
public schools, (b) the Mayfield, Ohio, 
School District, (c) the Montgomery 
County public .scnools, and (d) the Dade 
County public schools, in a very eclec- 
tic manner. The Hastings, Minnesota, , 
public schools combined these two 
approaches. 

Implementers seeking to address the 
mental health needs of* students, 
teachers, and j>arents could select one 
or a" combination of these two ,ap- 
proaches. Those interested in the total 
approach are encouraged to re^dew 
School Power (Comer 1980)/ and should 
contact the^ommunity mental health 
center in their area" to find out what 
resources are available, With the 
second approach, the school 'system's 
organizational structure and personnel 
system should be reviewed. Definition 
of roles and responsibilities would then, 
need to be made, documented, and 
shared with other school personnel; 
primary and secondary assignments 
would then be made. Following the 
development of adequate Understanding 
of rotes within^ the schools, program 
implementation can begin And should be 
followed With continuous process and 
progress evaluation. 



Active Parental Involvement 

f 

Each of the model programs > placed , 
priority on • identifying and meeting 
parent concerns and heeds and on in- 
volving parents actively. The Hastings, 



( Minnesota, schools, had a, very active 
parent , advisory group. The schools 
conducted x a number of activities and 
provided a ,number of services to 
parents, such as cdnfererfces, orienta- 
tion sessions, information nights, and 
. other regular contacts. As a result of 
these efforts, the schools received a 
* large outpouring of parental and com- 
munity support and benefited from -an 
extremely large percentage .of parent 
participation in IEP and related meet- 
ings. The Montgomery County public 
schools ^established a Staff-Parent 
Committee for Cooperative In-Service 
Training. Through - this committee, 
parents have become -actively involved 
in planning and conducting insegvice 
training in the schools'. Another aspect 
of .their parental Involvement activities 
has been coordination at the school 
building level with the PTA Special 
Needs Committee. The Mayfield, Ohio,* 
school district has an active Special 
Education ParentTeacher Group' that 
serves as a support group and conducts 
training sessions for parents of both' 
handicapped and nonhandicapped stu^- .. 
dents. In Tacoma, parents were mem- , 
bers of the- Pupil Personnel, Services ' 
Advisory Council, which reviewed' a;id 
monitored the/ special, education pro- 
grams. c In New "Haven, parents partic- 
ipated in all levels of decision making, 
from minimal involvement to partici- 
pation in school governance and 
personnel decisions. ' 

In addition to' the formalized mech- 
anisms that each program developed, 
there were also clear indications of 
prevailing attitude* of respect for and 
partnership in working with parents. 
Project staff who participated in the 
site visits and talked* with parents 1 were' 
told of their^appreciation for these at- 
titudes and ^utreach efforts; parents 
felt comfortable^ and respected, like • 
full partners in their children's educa- 
tion programs because their input was 
heard and respected. , \ * 
k » Many school districts have advisory 
groups or committees like those in the 
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model programs. Unfortunately, some 
were reluctantly established a/ter . 
pressure was 'applied and have a ten- 
dency to H go through the motions" as 
far as parental involvement is con- 
cerned. ' For* parent participation to 
work and to increase that Involvement, 
school 'personnel must respect parents; - 
parents are otherwise qujfckly turned 
off. 4 . ' ,v 

t 

v • N 

Activites To Increase 
Understanding and Acceptance 

The model programs "used a variety of 
specific activities tq increase under- 
standing and acceptance of handicapped 
students among their nonhandicapped 
peers. These included use "of affective 
education programs and materials 
(Morse et al. 1980) as well as specific 
activities and materials ' designed to ' 
increase understanding <$x& acceptances ' 
of handicapped students (Hughes and 
Lowman 1980). The Hastings schools 
conducted special awareness activities 
for nonhandicapped students (^Handi- 
capped Awareness WeekV) and inte- 
grated units into the regular curricu- 
lum. They also used affective education 
materials and emphasized the teaching 
of social skills as part of the curriculum 
for handicapped students. The Mont- 
gomery County public schools adopted 
affective education programs and ma^ 
terials, awareness programs, and co- 
operative learning (Johnson and Johnson 
1980). The Mayfield, Ohio, schools used 
presentation, and demonstrations in the 
regular classroom (e.g*, on the hearing 
aid) and student tours of the special 
education programs to facilitate under- 
standing and acceptance. The Dade 
County schools -used special affective 
education curricula, assigned special 
education students to regular home- 
rooms, involved student leader groups 
within' the schools in promoting under- 
standing and acceptance, and incor- 
porated these activities^ their guidV 
ance and counseling activities. The . 

' • • . i ■ - v 



Tacoma schools used peer tutoring and t 
other structured, peer interactions. The . 
New Haven .program developed, as a 
part of their project, a social skills cur- 
riculum that increased understanding 
and acceptance of otters and improved 
students' social interaction and social 
behavior. 

In the model program schools, con- 
certed efforts were made to have w spe- 
cial , education faculty involved in . 
•regular school activities,, thus facili- 
tating communication and coordination 
between special education and regular * 
classroom teachers. The special Edu- 
cation programs and faculties were 
recognized as integral parts of the 
schools' programs. This •Jmainstream 
the faculty, thdn mainstream the stu- 
dents'* approach seemed to work well, 
contributing to an overall climate of 
acceptance. ■ \ ' -s 

The model programs did not assume 
that socfal acceptance and interaction 
would occur as a result of the physical 
and temporal integration of handi- 
capped students in/ the regular pro- 
grams. As 'has been pointed out by • 
Gresham (1982), to assume tha^t place- 
ment of handicapped children in regular 
classrooms wift result in increased so- . 
cial interaction and social acceptance 
is erroneous, based; on review of re- 
search in this area. In a comparison df 
the' social adjustment of mainstreamed/ — ^ 
physically handicapped high school • 
students with their nonhandicappecl 
classmates, handicapped students re- 
ceived significantly more positive peer 
ratings from their nonhandicapped 
classmates but lower rates of inclusion 
in group activities (Issacsbn-Kailes, et 
al. *1981). The ambivalent feelings phys- . 
ically. handicapped students received 
from their peers may be reflected* in , 
the insecure sense of peer-related 
self-esteem that was indicated in the 
study findings. Kailes et al. also noted 
thqt the teachers, apparently, were 
unaware of these complex social inter- 
action patterns. In an earlier study on 
peer ^acceptance by Hughes and . Low- 
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man (1980), parents ^prwsW the con- 
cern that . teachers were generally un-> 
aware* of social interaction patterns in 
the classroom. N , X 

The model programs were proactive, 
in efforts to. assure that the intended\ 
social benefits, of malnstreaming oc-» 
cUrred. They use^ specific strategies . 
and activities to promote understanding 
and acceptance and increase social in- . 
teraction. Further, they were sensitive 
in monitoring the extent to wWch^Js 
actually occurred and xjuick to inter- 
vene when rejection: and isolation were 
found. A good example; of this was the 
integration of physically and other 
handicapped students into the Mac- 
MiUan Junior High School In, pade 
^County, "Florida. Nof only was there 
extensive 1 * preparation for the Integra- 
^on, but there was also ■• continuous 
itoring of Jfte social adjustment 
process by the guidance counselors, 
teachers, and parents 'of the students. 
The ^continuous evaluation plan used by 
the New Haven program is 'a more 
systematic way of monitoring each 
student'kperformance. 

'Extensive lists of resource materials 
for promoting understanding and ac- 
ceptance ok handicapped students .are 
available frdm the Council for Excep- 
tional Children, the principal -author, 
and the readers State Department of 
Special Educatfon. These, materials can 
be replicated at minimal or no cost. 

A Humanistic Approach to 
Provision of Support Services 
to Teachers and Students • 

All the model programs provided in- 
servfce "training and support services* to 
teachers and some to Wudents as wellf 
One strong point of these training and 
support services was Uie manner of • 
presentation and the positive attitude 
of the providers. They placed emphasis 
on the importance of recognizing the 
competence of the regular classroom 
and special education teachers, They 



stressed the need for quick .and sincere 
responsiveness to what teachers ex- • 
pressed as their needs and concerns. 
They viewed the teachers as real col* 
laboratory in the tasks of mainstream- 
ing implementation and as valuable ' 
\ resources to the' process* ' 

\ toservice training programs were . 
„ primarily experiential, For . example, 
pole-taking eitercises- helped special 
education teachers understand regular 
classroom teachers' concerns and 
* needs. Simulations of handicapping 
conditions, such as learning disabilities, 
helped teachers gain a better grasp of *' 
what students experience in the 
learning situation. 

The content of inservice training was 
comprehensive, including introductory 
or basic levels of information, as well 
as specific > instructional strategies and 
affective education. Staff .development 
programs were 1 often conducted by 
classroom teachers who had ^successful : 
experiences with mainstreaming 
(another specific way of recognizing 
teacher competence). The inservice 
training unit of the Montgomery County 
schools, the Florida Diagnostic and 
Learning Resources System— South, and 
the Staff Development Program of the 
facoma public schools developed 
extensive support systems to aid . 
classroom teachers. • 
Support services were also provided 
. by the programs to' meet special needs 
of handicapped students involved in 
mainstreaming. These services in- 
cluded, for example, special counseling 
groups composed of handicapped stu^ 
dents with similar disabilities and sp% 
cial services and activities to support 
students in transition from middle 
school to high school. 

The humanistic way in which the 
model programs provided training and 
support services to teachers and stu- 
dents, as contrasted with traditional 
approaches and those that emphasize 
only the legal mandates and require- 
ments, resulted in increased, commits 
ment and greater participation in the . 
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Vprogram. essence, because the In- 
>i»vlce training and supp&rt sendees.' 
matte teachers feel better about them- / 
selves and, optimistic about the tasks, , 
needing to be* done, the teachers were 
positive about mainstreaming and hpw 
.it coul<l benefit everjrone. » „ 



A Favorable Financial Climate 
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Each of the exemplary programs 
in a relatively favorable financial sit- 
uation for funding programs and support 
services related to mainstreaming. 

VRe'atsons for this varied. Three of the 
school systems had been very successful 
in securing Federal, State, and foun- 
dation monies. Two of the systems had 
very stable, local bases of support. One 
systemfwas able to expand services as 
needs were identified because the 
State's structure and policy for funding 
special education programs and related 
services. • ■ 

v The Montgomery County public 
schools developed their inservice 
training unit for mainstreaming through 
&' succession of Federal and State per- 
sonnel development and demonstration 
grants, carefully orchestrated and se- 
quenced so' that each grant activity was 
used to help develop or refine a specific 
component of the system and to expand 
the total effort. Over time, and with 
demonstraffaksuccess of the program's 
activities, pMbs of the' system were , 
being ".picked up" by local funds, thus 
moving the program fronr "soft" 'to 
"hard" money support. 

The Tacoma schools benefited fi- 
nancially from Washington's funding 
system for special education. Dollars 
flowed from the State to the local 
level, where children were being 
served. Because of progressive inclUr- 
slon, Tacoma was serving handicapped 
students at a much higher level (e.g., as 
a percentage of the total scnooXpopu-^ 
lation) than other school systems in the * 
State. To an already strong local fund- 
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Ing.base was added an increased flow of 
State* monies, includuig. Federal flow- 
tforou^j^Uanp for P.L. 94-142. 

Theliew Haven schools project .was . 
supported by grants from the Ford 
Foundation, NIMH, and 1 other external 
sources, hi addition, parent, and com-* 
munity support for the program was 
important during periods - x>f reduced 
external support. » 

tfhe Dade County schools benefited in 
their mainstreaming activities from 
Florida's double basic i\mdmg,for hand- 
icapped students in regular education 
classrooms and also from their inter- 
agency agreements with mental health ' 
and other agencies-tor coordinated de- 
livery* of services* The double basic 
funding system supports and reinforces ♦ 
both special education and .regular 
education when student? are main- - 
streamed. -It is a 7 good fiftistration of * 
fiscal policy being consistent with 
program policy. 

The Mayfield, Ohio, school district 
and the Hastings, Minnesota,- 
schools— the two smallest ' school 
systems among the six model pip- 
grams— had very stable and favorable 
local bases of funding support. This was 
attributed to the generally strong eco- 
nomic climates of their respective 
areas and to sound financial manage- 
ment. Mayfleld's supermtendent, for 
example, was noted for his financial 
administration skills. Further, the size 
of the school systems, their emphasis 
on .informal systems for providing 
services, and the nature of the support . 
services they provided helped *keep 
costs low. it was expected, for ex- 
ample, that program directors atuf' 
principals would be involved in pro- 
viding both direct and indirect services. 

In each of the six model programs, 
the favorable financial, climate was the 
result of planned action rather than, 
mere happenstance. Two^ of the sys-^ 
terns, however, were anticipating re- 
ductions in fmanciafsboport that would 
require some modification In the scope 
and^ intensify of their service^ in 



.TacoW, State legislation, lower ap- 
portions, and changes in fund al- 
location procedures were causes for 
concern, tn Montgomery County, Mary- 
land, declining Federal and State tap- 
port for personnel development and 
demonstration projects, coupled with 
increased competition fom local dollars 
amidst a decline In student, population, 
necessitated a , reduction In support 
( personnel., Despite tfte implications for 
the shortrun, participants In both these 
systems were optimistic*and actively 
trying to do as much, tf *not more, with 
less. ' . 

Although a healthy financial system 
in and of itself does not result in ex- 
emplary mainstreaming programs and 
-—practices, it is an essential ingredient 
that gives good program ideas and 
strategies a chance to be demonstrated. 

* * . . .. * 

Coordination With the Mental 
Health System 
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Coordination with area" mental health 
programs and agencies ranged from 
expensive to minimal among the six 
model programs. In three of thtf pro- 
grams-VTacoma, Dade Coishty, and 
New Havens-mental 'health and edu- 
cation personnel actively collaborated 
in program planning and development. 
% Dade County schools developed co- 
operative agreements with both public 
and private mental he&lth agencies. The 
TOPS program for embtiohally dis- 
turbed children is * illustrative of the 
effective results of these efforts. The 
Tacoraa public schools had similar ar- 
rangements that materialized in Jointly 
conducted, school-based programs. „ 

.The moat extensive mental health 
involvement was found in New Haven, 
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where a preventive approach Was ap^ 
plied to a school setting. The program 
developed from the traditional case 
conference model to a comprehensive, 
preventive approach resulting • > a 
"positive school climate." /The jjreverf* 
tive element in th* program* was the 
early identification of and intervention 
with so-called at-risk children. Jhe 
other- three" programs were less exten- 1 
lively involved ** with mental health 
agencies, using them primarily for re-: 
\forral and almost exclusively on an in- 
dividual, case basis; mental^hoalth con- 
sultation in thoir schools wastimited. • 

As noted earlier,' all these moflel 
'programs ' had defined mental health 
roles and responsibilities for personnel 
within their school systems; so mental 
health consultation, and support were 
.provided Vimarily from within by 
School s psychologists, guidance coun 
selors, social workers, and the like. 



Conclusion 



In this study, six model programs for 
mainstreaming were .selected on the , 
basis of jiow they recognized, Hinder- 
. stood, afll responded ta the'meWl ■ 
health new of parents, teachers, and 
students Involved In mainstreaming. 
The proarams Were diverse in terms of 
school, system size, geographical Iocsh 
tion, socioeconomic t background md ' 
cultural heritage. Across * the 6 W>£ 
grams, 12 factors were identtfiedjfot 
discussed in terms of (a) their contri- 
bution to program success arid '(b) their * 
replicabilituk The programs; demon- 
strate verj^ividly the exciting things 
that canr befdone vto improve main-' 
streamingWactices. It is hoped that 
other programs and school systems Will 
imitate these exemplary efforts. 
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Chapter 4 



Implementing Mentally Healthy Mainstreaming 



The purpose of this ohaptep Is to 
present some specific activities' and 
strategies that can improve main- 
streaming; -they have been gleaned from 
the literature review and contacts 
made with programs around the 
countyy. The strategies/ address the 
needs of students, parents, and teachers 
involved 'in mainstreaming. the effec- 
tiveness of eaclj strategy has been 
demonstrated by actual program im- 
plementation, databased evaluations, or 
both. s 

Eliminating and racing faring and 
name calling. One of the mental health 
concerns related to mainstreaming i* 
the negative effects of. potential teas- 
ing and name calling by the regular 
classroom students, which lower self- 
esteem and create negative self-con- 
cepts among handicapped students. 
Some specific suggestions for changing 
the regular students* attitudes 'toward 
handicapped students and reducing such 
incidents follow (Orlansky 1977) s 

• Invite the "troublemakers" into the 
classroom and arrange for them to 
share experiences with exceptional 
students. 

• Start a tutorial program. 

t Invite students from regular 
classes to participate in and assist 
with field trips. 

• Use role playing with handicapped 
students, and discuss alternate 
ways to respond to name calling. 



• involve the special education 
teacher in school affairs so that; he ' 
or she becomes a resource to the 
school. 

/ . 

T caching social skills and informing 
exceptional students about their dis- 
abilities to enhance social integration. 
A California workshop, "The Handi- 
capped in Oujr Society," included 
inserVice education for faculty and* a 
program for regular students to ask 
questions of a panel of handicapped 
students. ; Specific strategies used in 
conjunction with the workshop were: (a) 
teaching N social skills through role 
playing and discussions, (b) forming 
support groups or clubs for high- , 
school-age disabled students, ' and (c) 
giving students information about their 
disabilities so they could better relate 
their needs to others (Hedford 1979). 

Increasing social interaction between^ 
handicapped, and nonhandicapped chil- 
dren (cross-age grouping). A research 
study conducted by CavaUaro and 
« Porter (1980) suggests that placing? 
handicapped or- at-risk children with 
normal children will not automatically 
lead to increased social interaction 
between these two groups. This study 
found that the Interaction* of at-risk 
and normally developing children in a 
preschool classroom were primarily v 
with children from the same group. 
.Physical mainstreaming alone does not 
ensure^sociaj integration between de- 
layed and normally developing children. 

The suggested strategy is to place 
at-rfek children' with normally develop- 
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Ing children who we younger, \while 
providing concurrent Interventions that 
serve to' maximize cooperative play. 
This strategy was used successfully at 
Kensington Elementary School, Mont- 
gomery County. Maryland. 

Using positive, teacher response to 
indrease'peer acceptance. This strategy 
• seems to point out the obvious/ but 
often It Is helpful when research rein- 
forces what teachers* natural instincts 
.tell them. A research study reported by 
Foley (1979) confirme^Tthat the way in' 
which the' child Is responded to by his or 
her peers Uninfluenced by the way the 
classroom teacher responds to' the 
handicapped child. Positive teachef 
behavior leads to greater acceptance! 
Negative teacher behavior, such as a 
punitive tone of voice, leads to less 
acceptance. Teachers need to examine* 
and-change, If {lfecessary. their response 
patterns^*) students who seem to be 
socially rejected by their classmates. 
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Assigning positive attributes* to in- 
crease peer acceptance. In relating to 
the handicapped child in a regular 
classroom, teachers are often faced 
^with the decision of whether to mini- 
mize the negative or maximize, the 
positive. A research study t# Freeman 
and Algozzine (1980) indicates that 
assigning positive ^attributes helps 
maintain favorable flings. Altering or 
embellishing * the characteristics; of 
handicapped children is a productive 
means of alleviating negative attitudes 
toward - them. Attempts to downplay or 
alter perceptions of the handicapped 
students' negative behavior lawless 
beneficial than providing positivf In- 
formation about the students. ? 

Providing out-of-sohool tup/port 
groups. Students who are mainstreamed 
need strengthened .self-concepts and 
Interpersonal skUls.-TWsls particularly 
true with low-incidence student popu- 
lation groups, such as hearing-Impaired, 
visually Impaired, and physically handl- 
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capjfcd students. The mainstreamed 
student may be the only blind student in 
a Junior tu^gh school or the only, wheel- 
chair user In the' senior class. Ar/out- 
of-jchool support group for students In 
th^ types of situations presides an 
opportunity to share feelings - and 
problems. A related* -project • trained 
teachers to assess nonacademlc factors 
such as student Interaction, class&dm 
climate, and handicapped student self- 
concept to promote integration of 
handicapped students. An out-of-schook- 
support group and a "special training ' 
program for teachers have been used 
effectively in a Minneapolis. Minnesota, 
program (HobenXW. 

Improving attitudes oj ' hanfUcapped 
■ students 1 tefmrd other handicapped 
students. THe 1 issue of peer acceptance , 
Is not restricted to the nonhandlcapped 
students acceptance of the handi- 
capped student. Israelson (1980) re- 
ported on a strategy that was used tq 
modify the negative reactions of hear- 
ing-Impaired ^tudents to another deaf 
child who was physically handicapped. 
The strategy was a mlnlunlt that in- 
cluded , simulations of handicapping 
Ctfidifctons,. .visits with persons with 
multiple handicaps, role playing, and 
group discussion. 

Emphasising cooperative learning 
experiences. Three types of instruc- 
tional situations may be Implemented in 
the mainstreamed classroom. These . 
include .competitive, individualistic, and 
cooperative learning experiences. Re- 
search has -suggested that competitive . 
and Individualistic learning experiences 
tend to promote rejection and Increase 
or continue negative Impressions of 
handicapped students held' by. their ■ • 
nonhandlcapped p$ers. Cooperative s 
learning experiences tend to increase 
acceptance and foster positive atti- 
tudes toward t handicapped children, - 
improving their academic and social 
Integration. * 
'According to David and Roger John- 

. • > 
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son, directors Of the Cooperative nonacademlo areas, little or no modi- 

Learning-Mainstreaming Project, ' - fication needs to be made to facilitate 

• * v, * successful malnstreaming. This is not 

Thjsre Is considerable evfdentfe^from the case. 1 When malnstreaming students 

research jmar practical' experience into any regular education area, 

Indicating that physioal proximity whether it be academic or specialty, 

between handicapped and nonhandi- ' the Individual needs of each student 

capped students will increase stereo- . must be considered. Games analysis is a 

typing, derogation, stlgmatizatlon process that helps teachers modify a 

and hostility unless Interaction Is ' game or design a game that accommo- 

structured cooperatively. By placing dates individual motoric differences ajs 

handicapped \ andf nonhandlcapped well as promoting specific, behavioral 

students In the same cooperative, 'outcomes, . such , -as ^cooperation 

learning group, thelr r social and cog- (Marlowe 1980). 

t&tive development, self-esteem and % _ 

Achievement wlil be maximized. ~ Using volunteers for special educa- 

(Johnson and Johnson, 1980, p. 91). </ 4 tion. One of the things that leads to 

* %9 distress among educational personnel 

A number of research and* demon- \ inyolved In malnstreaming U\he feeling 
stratlorr projects by Johnson and John-*) that the demands of the program and 
son* (1980) Indicated that teachers catr the needs of the students are beyond 
structure! interactions among students the limits of existing resources.. One 
that will i encourage an accepting and • way to alleviate this distress is to pro- 
supportive relationship bftween non- vide additional resources to cloqe the 
handicapped and handlcajfpea students. gap. A. .parent volunteer program at 
Special education teachers can co- First Ward J Elementary* School * in 
bperatlvely leach lessons Vith' regular "Morgantown, West Virginia? demon- 
teacher^. Specific procedure/ were ( strated how use of parent volunteers 
outlined by the authors, f y *»» can be helfflFul to the Implementation of 

The cooperative learning ai4>roach Is a mainstream program for learning- 
being demonstrated In a number of dlsable4jtudents. 
school systems around the country, in ; A committee, comprised of a special 
malnstreaming projects, the purpose Is education teacher, two regular class- 
to train collaborative school teams room teachers, and the school librarian, 
consisting oL several regular classroom * •.- was established ,to set up Jfche pr&gram, 
teachers, one or wore special education * With f parent serving as coordinator, 
teachers,' and a school administrator^ Recwmeht of ^olttnte^r* was carried 
The field demonstration project sites out through letters tp pardnts, phone 
are located In Hopkins 1 , Minnesota} Sarf; ' calls toN the jo^ 
Diego, California; Mansfield, Minne- teer agency^ and a i^esentatlon at the 
sota; St. Paul, Minnesota; Jefferson f PTA meet'to/^utt^ assigned 
County, Colorado; Lincoln, tyebmka; ■ ito one Of-^OW ^var;e|st' ; ^ert^WJ' work 
South Royalton, * Vermont; South \ with: student*, *tit$l g*p% work, cler- 
Brunswiflk, New Jersey; Madison, :Wte- ^cat :duftesV and a^ivltifeS ftutstd^tjie 
consln; and Elgin,* Illinois.. ^V^'S'* , elasiri^^ 

Using games analysis. A large per- ' ' v ' ; :" v ;'\':. '• }•*•'".'•• '>•••*'; ' 

centage of handicapped children are Jiffi$mtnw 

malnstreamed Into specialty areas, In- v#r*«f ^ 

eluding physical education. Too often, stoammg wt-0iwla#€ :o<><hi6atlbtt:: 

special education and regular education clSsroom* is not an £p|»ro)>riate servjce 

teachers assume that, since these are Wangement for,^^ W 
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students. Ho,wever,^a program • that 
provide* for Interaction between se-- 
verely^rttarded and normal students 
canHilcreale positive social interactions 
^between nonhandlcapped and handi- 
capped students at school and in the 
community. Such a program was carried 
out at L Lemont Elementary School in 
State College, Pennsylvania (Poorman 
1980). Student^be^ame more aware of 
their classmates; problems and /more 
willing to help. An understanding of the 
feelings of others was more evident.' 
Parents of ncmhandicapped and handi- 
'capped students in the community re- 
acted favorably to the program. From a 
practical resource perspective, the 
teacher reoeived assistance in providing 
one-to-one instruction for students in 
the special education class, . 
s Student volunteers worked with re- 
tarded children in free »and structured 
play situations, manipulative activities, 
gross motor skill activites, self-help 
skills, auditory and visual training, and 
sensory stimulation. Student volunteers 
generally spent 30 minutes per day, 2 or 
3 days per week in the special class. 
Activity' books were provided for the 
students to follow,- and the teacher kept 
records of activities, using them to 
cneck on the progress of individual 
children. e. 

Using fUms to encourage positive 
attitudes toward handicapped children. 
Many multimedia materials o% the 
market are designed to introduce hand- 
icapped children to their nonhandl- 
capped peers and increase acceptance. 
Film is used extensively. The efpcts of 
a film on nonhandlcapped students^* at- 
titudes toward handicapped children, as 
measured by a social distance ques- 
tionnaire, indicated that the frlm may 
have some Immediate positive effects 
but that these effects were not long 
lasting (Westervelt and McKiimey 
1980). The authors suggested that films 
focusing on similarities 'of interests of 
the handicapped child and his or her 
nonhandlcapped peers may be useful to 



show to children Immediately before 
the entrance of the handicapped child 

. into a class. A film alone does not ap- 
pear, to be sufficient, however, in an-' 

* swering all of the -questions and doubts 
that nonhandlcapped . children have 
about handicapped children. The 
authors recommended .that film be used 
» in conjunction with other activities. 

» Increasing understanding of the hand- 
icapped through literature. Books can 
help both children and adults under- 
stand and accept the disabled since 
they "give you and your child pictures 
to stare at,-* handicapped people to 1 
speak about, uncomfortable feelings to 
shape, and because that is how people, 
chiWren and' adults become easier with, 
what is strange to them" (Engel, 1980, 
p. 27). According to .Engel, books must 
be evaluated for literary quality, main- 
streaming goals, and "the needs and 
abilities , of young children. Engel in- 

fj^uded an annotated bibliography of 
about disabilities suitable for 
young children. 

Educating nonhandlcapped students 
about their handicapped peers, lie- 
search has shown that the negative at- 
titudes of nonhandlcapped children 
.toward their handicapped classmates 
can be changed to be more positive 
through exposure to educational and 
enlightening .instructional materials and 
experiences. A variety of materials are 
available for educating nonhandlcapped 
students about their handicapped peers. 
Litton, Banbury, jand Harris (1980) com- 
piled an annotated .list of mainstream- ' 
ing resource materials for teachWs, 
including books . about handicapped 
students and mainstreaming instiw 
tionai materials for non^handicapped 
children. \ .' • . ,,. 

Mainstreaming parents. The in- 
experience and ' misconceptions of « 
parents of the nonhandlcapped often 
cause them to resist the enrollment of 
handicapped children in regular class** 
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rooms. Pariits of the handicapped ajre 
often anxious that their .children will 
sol' W able to dfcihe work and may be 
Ejected,-: Thes^* fears and concerns can 
be addressed by involving parents of the 

with -parents of the 
nontodicapped in mainstreaming. 
i Karnes (1978) discussed attitudes, new 
knowledge^ and specific skills relevant 
fyi |)Mn>^e*niing parents of tiietoandr- ; 
"^S^capjad. Karnes also discussed specific 
imk^tpt working with parents^ and 
v *peVi£ic skills that teachers will ne|| to 
■tffotttifot-y- parental involvement 
successfully, w & 

' Implementing a widely Outre time. 
Mainstreaming provides an opportunity 
for the handicapped and nonhandf~ 
capped students to develop a better 
I understanding of themselves and others, 
t In an effort to get a third grade class 
and an intermediate mental disabilities 
class, to become concerned about each 
other, the regular education and special 
^education teachers at Orange Ele- 
mentary School in Waterloo, Iowa, W- 
plemented a weekly share time t The 
teachers wanted to promote under- 
standing through social involvement 
and initiated the weekly share time 
activity as a way for the students to 
sWe experiences and personal items of 
interest. The sessions have now ex- 
panded into other areas of the curric- 
ulum and have involved science field s 
trips, development of learning stations 
for use by small groups, and coopera- 
tive activities such as looking lunch 
together, planning a. special Thanks- 
giving feast, singing Christmas carols 
together at -the school Christmas pro- 
gram, exchanging valentines, exchang- 
ing letters, viewing films, playing 
bingo, and attending a picnic at the end 
of the school year. v 



, Moving parents train parents. Pro- 
viding information, training, and sup- 
port to parents whose children are 
involved in mainstreaming is the major 
purpose of the Pacer Center. The 



center informs parents of handicapped 
children about their rights under P. L. 
94-142 and State laws. Most of the 
staff are parents of handicapped^chil- 
dren. Five Vlevels of program activity 
include public , information and educa- 
tion, workshops fo* parents of all haifck- 
icapped children, workshops for specific 
groups, advocacy training," and indi- 
• vidual advocacy assistance. The proj- 
ect's operational 1>ase,» Pacer Center, 
Inc., which stands -for Parent Advocacy 
Coalition for Educational ^Rights, is 
located in Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Implementing peer-to-peer inservice 
training activities. Inservice training- 
has beenm key for providing support to 

. special and regular education classroom 
teachers. Coffee-Plus became the' 
name . associated ' with the 
implementation of the [ inservice 
-training program at the Walhut Street 
Elementary School, Toms River, N#w 
Jersey, that represents a break from 
traditional Approaches. Coffee~Plus 
combines social activities . with 
inservice training. These are vol- 
untary programs held before school that 

' address staff concerns about main- 
streaming. Teachers decide what topics 

. they want addressed, and there is ad- 
ministrative -support and participation. 
Homegrown talent is .used whenever 
possible, emphasizing .special strengths 
of the staff. Programs are fun» brief, 

. and to the point. -Programs have in- 
cluded "Raisins and Rosa," on the au- 
ditorally impaired; "Just Desserts in the 
Resource Room," on visual perception; 
"Crepes and Control," on classroom 
management; and "Rappin with 
Tappan," on questioning techniques. 
Teachers involved in this inservice 
training program reported that they had 
Improved their skills in group process 

' and found abilittos^wtthm themselves 
that they had not before realized' they 
had. ,The peer-to-peer inservicing has 
helped to develop an atmosphere of 
cooperation and mutual professional 
respect, among staff members. 
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Implementing the floating faculty 
model, The floating faculty model is a 
unique teacher-to-teacher staff de- 
velopment model being Implemented, In 
the prince Georges County public 
schools. Upper' Marlboro, Maryland. The 
floating faculty consists of 15 teachers 
and a principal, centrally based but 
capable 'of being deployed to schools 
identified as needing their service. The 
strength of the program lies in the fact 
that it has "been -designed to be con-' 
ducted by teachers for teachers; Pro- 
gram elements are related to teacher 
effectiveness training, assertive dis- 
cipline, verbal, and nonverbal communi- 
cation skills, student team learning, and 
multicultural education. The .floating 
faculty provides service in identified 
schools by pairing a floating, faculty 
teacher with a school-based teacher. 
The model has had an 86 percent suc- 
cess rate in meeting its goals. 

Establishing a parents advisory com- 
mittee. An effective strategy tn meet- 
ing the mental health heeds of parents 
of, handicapped students involved in 
mainstreaming is the use of a parents 
advisory conjmittee. The Kermebunk- 
Keraiebunkport School District in Maine 
. formed their * Parents Advisory Com- 
mittee on Special Education in 1968 in 
order to study the spfccial education 
programs in the school district and to 
recommend philosophy and programs as 
needs arose. Through an advisory com- 
mittee, parent leaders can have a great 
.influence on the remainder of the com- 
munity and can be an important force 
for expanding the program dhd acquir- 
ing funds and positions. Parents partic- 
ipating in such committees (where their 
input is totally accepted) feel that they 
have a say In the' programs and that 



their concerns and needs will be ad- 
' dressed. In addition, specific needs 6f» 
parents may be addressed through spe- 
cial bourses or N programs varranged by 

Disseminating information about re- 
sources. The Boston public schools de- 
veloped a project called^ the Boston . 
Special Needs Connections Project, 
established as a short-term program to 
research, publish, , and disseminate ln- 

• formation about services for children 
* with special needs in Boston. This type 

of project, 'and the products that result, 
from It, helps address some of the 
''• mental health concerns of parents and 
teachers Who ask the questions, "Where* 
do t go? Where should I begin?" Lack of 
information about available resources, 

• pr lack of knowledge as how to access 
v. those services, can lead to frustration 

and despair. The availability of ♦infor- 
mation helps to reduce this frustration 
ritynd eliminate the despair that often 
^comf>anies it. 

The project has 'developed the pub- 
lication Connections: A Directory of 
Services for Children with Special 
Needs in the Boston ^Public Schools, a 
Parent-Student Guide and a series of 
booklets ' that address such topics as 
special needs resources and laws, health 
services, recreation aiid the arts, child 
abuse and neglect, and employment, 
vocational training, and rehabilitation 
programs. Ready access to information 
and direction services helps mini- 
mize the anxiety of parents of 
Handicapped children seeking help. 
The need for. such information and 
direction service exists jvhether the 
system be* a large, suburban system, a 
small suburban one, 'or a rural- school 
district. 
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Appendix A 
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Additional Programs 



This appendix contains brief descriptions of programs that reflect sound main- 
streaming implementation from a mental health perspective. Descriptions emphasize 
aspects of each program that address mental health concerns and needs of students, 
teachers, and parents, although no attempt is made to describe these programs in 
detail. We hope enough information has been provided ^to stimulate the reader's ln r 
t crest and direct the reader to sources of additional information about each program. 5 

1 ' 



Name 

• Project Monitor 

• Teach Us as We Are 

• The Primary Mental Health Project 

• Project FAST and Project CATES 

• The Special Friends Program 

• Project Stay— School To Aid Youth 

• Learning and Adjustment Program 

• Mainstreaming Program . s ; 

• Laboratory Science arid Art for the 
Handicapped Child in a Mainstream 
Setting 

• Pittsburgh Model Program 'for 
Secondary Students with Learning 
Disabilities 



Projeet Monitor. Cambridge . School 
Department, Bureau of Pupil Services, 
159 Klondike Street, Cambridge, MA 
02141, telephone 617-498-9284/9285. 
Contact person: Ellen Willard, Generic 
Specialist, Project Monitor. 

A key emphasis of Project Monitor 



Location , 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Spring Branch, Texas 
Rochester, New York 
Essexville and Bay City, Michigan 
Kailua, Hawaii 
Moore, Oklahoma 
Norristown, Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Washington, D.C. 

* 

Pittsburgh', Pennsylvania 



is to provide support to the regular 
classroom teacher with additional sup- 
plemental services to mainstreamed 
handicapped children through evalua- 
tion and monitoring of student progress 
in the mainstream setting. The school 
district serves a total school population 
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of 8,000-9,000 students in a suburban ^ 
environment .with a multicultural popu- v 
lation. Many objectives of the project 

d reflect its mental health orientation. 

* Objectives include helping "student* to 
interact positively *wlth peer& in the 
• regular classroom, to develop'apositlve 
self-image, to become more Ihdepend- 
ent learners, and to Identify themselveS 
as regular class students rather th»n 
special needs students. Another goal is 
to decrease the -stigmatlzation of stu- 
dents with special needs in the regular 
classroom. * . 

yrhree generic specialists and one 
aide serve three elementary schools and 
the high school. They provide support, 
consultation, team teaching, and dem- 
onstration teaching services for regular 
classroom jteachers. The project Is In- 
volved In Instituting schodlwide pro- 
grams to promote acceptance of "dif- 
ferences among the student population. 
Student tutors are used in two of the 
schools. Project Monitor staff have 
compiled an excellent resource note- 
book, entitled "Mainstream: A Manual 
• for the Classroom Teacher." The pro- 
gram has been recognized by the Mas- 
sachusetts pejartmeht of Education 
and is the recipient of a Promising 
Practices Award, which provides funds 
for dissemination of information about 
the project to other Massachusetts 
school districts. s . ' * 

Teach .Us As We Are. Spring Branch 
Independent School District, 955 Camp^ 
bell Road, P.O. Box«19432, Houston, TX 
77024, telephone 713-f 64-1511. Con- 
tact person: Mis. Lucinda Raniiall, 
Executive Director, Special Education. 

The special education program of the 
Spring Branch Independent School Dis- 
trict serves a handicapped student pop- • 
ulatjon of about 3,200 out of a total.. 
, student population close to 34,000. The 
school district Is primarily suburban, 
although there Is some mix" of urban 
features as the* inner-city area expands, 
with an increasing influx of minority 
population groups, including Mexican- 
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Americans, blacks, and orientals'. 

For both special education anlreg- 
ular education teachers, the school 
district provides services through the 
Skills Development Center, an, exten- 
sive materials center, and a profes- 
sional growth program. Needs assess- 
ments are conducted with teachers to, 
determine priority training areas. , 

Services to students are extensive. A 
concentrated effort has been made in 
the past several years to improve the 
extent and quality of mainstreammg at 
the secondary lgvel. A program called 
Synergistic Education at' the secondary 
level Is for learnlngMllsabled students. 
It Includes a high-Intensity leafing, lab, 
a content mastery program* that pro- 
vides support for mainstreamlng, a par- 
ent training program, and a special af- 
fective education program. 

The key service provided to. special 
education students in dealing with men- 
tal health concerns related to main- 
streaming is provided by special educa- 
tion counselors. Counseling services are < 
provided by certified counselors who 
help children understand their special » 
needs, train children In psychosocial 
skills, assist parents in understanding 
the special needs of their children, and 
train parents to assist in their chil- 
dren's intellectual and psychosocial \ 
development. The counselors consult 
with students who are having major 
behavioral, adjustment, or emotional 
problems* They work with all handi- 
capped students and will confer with 
teachers, principals, and parents to 
determine the children's needs. They 
observe classrooms, visit homes, and 
contact supportive personnel when 
necessary; counsel children in group or 
individual sessions; and recommend 
educational plan* to meet the children's 
needs. 

In administration of special education • 
programs, special education . coordina- 
tors are teamed with regular education , 
. coordinators so that there is active co- 
operation and coordination at this level 
in program implementation. At least 
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once a year a special program is con- 
ducted for principals. A principal'* 
handbook that outlines policies and pro- . 
cedures in fhainstreaming implementa- * 
tion has been developed. ■ . • \. 
The special education department has 

"produced a number of materials «ind 
products* including curriculum, audw 
visual and instructional aids, and br< 
churfcs. These include: a handbook for\ 
mainstreaming entitled "Teach Us As 
We Are"; Synergistic, Education, a brief 

-monograph describing programming" for 
the learning-disabled ^adolescent; and 
an IEP parent guide, , - \ 

f The Primary Mental Health Project. 
575 Mt. Hope Avenue, Rochester, NY 
14620, telephone 716-275-2547. £on~. 
tact person:. Dr. Emory L. Cowen. 
Director. 

The Primary Mental Health Project 
(PMHP) is a program for early detec- 
tion and prevention of school adjust- 
ment problems. PMHP started in 1958 
as a pilot demonstration project in the 
. Rochester schools. It has now expanded 
to 25 schools in the 'City of Rochester 
and several suburban school districts in 
a cooperative educational services 
area. There are about 13,000 children in 
the 25-plus schools currently served by 
PMHP. In each of the past several 
years, intensive helping services have 
been brought to 1,100 to 1,200 children, 
primarily in. kindergarten through third 
grade. The goal of PMHP is to help 
each child get a good *tart in school by 
fostering a healthy self-concept, im- 
proved social; skills, and school per- 
formance up to the child's potential. 

The PMHP , process begins with sys- 
tematic .early detection of school ad- 
justment problems in kindergarten and 
first grade children, based on screening 
by the school psychoftglgt, interviews 
with parents "by social Workers, and 
teachers' behavior ratings. Once a child 
is accepted into the program, goalyire 
established and a careflilly selected 
child aide Is assigned to work with the 
child outside the classroom setting for 



30 toM5 minutes once or twice a week. 
t Aides^ork with Children individually 
' and occasionally in small groups; they 
-are undeV close professional supervi- 
sion. Ai<w$\ are> trained, * supervised 
paraprofessumajs selected on the basis 
of personal maturity, experience, and 
ability to relate^ chttdren. >x 
The PMHP mooel represents a mental 
^health approach^ that facilitates main- 
streaming joi mildly hatuttcapped chil- 
dren through" the mentahheaitli support 
provided to the child! andHo the .par- 
ents. The PMHP staff has developed a 
regional and national ;dissemma4aon 
rogram providing workshops, sitef 
sits, and internship . training epportu- 
ties. Replications and adaptations 1 of 
the program have been implemented in 
more than 50 school districts and in 300 
schools around the country. > 

ject FAST. Essexville Hampton 
Public. Schools, Essexville, MI 48732, 
telephone 517-893-4533. Contact per- 
son, Herbert EscOtt, Director. 

Project CITES. Bay-Arenac Inter- 
mediate \School District, Bay City, MI 
48706, telephone 517-686-63^0. Con- 
tact persop: Nelson H, Good, Director. 

These 4wo programs are presented 
together becatase Project tlTBS is an, 
extension df Project FAST to the sec-' 
ondary level 

Projects ftAST, functional r i4nalysis 
Systems framing, serves three elemen- 
tary schools Ugrades K through 6) and 
provides mainstreamed education serv- 
ices to students with moderate and 
severe learning^ problems or disabilities 
in reading, language, speech, vision, 
motor 'coordination, audition, or social 
emotional development. Approximately 
175 handicapped students are served, 
with 90 percent of 'these students being 
mainstreamed: The\ school district 
population served is primarily suburban, 
and white. The program stresses class- 
room organization using, learning cen- 
ters, behavior management focused on 
students' managing their own behavic 
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assessment of developmental levels, 
cross-age tutoring, and lEPs. 

Special support personnel who pro- 
vide ongoing diagnostic, prescriptive, 
and evaluative services are available. 
Inservice training is provided to teach- 
ers to help them develop nine basic 
teaching tools leading to the implemen- 
tation of an ongoing ', diagnostlc-pre- 
scriptive-evaluatlve teaching process. 

There Is extensive parental involve^ 
ment reflected in the high percentage 
of participation in IBP planning meet- 
ings, in the development and continua- 
tion oKparent. interest groups, and tan 
the number of parent-made ^educational 
materials In use In the program.. The 
project has beetv recognized by the U.S. 
Office of Education Joint Dissemina- 
tion and Review Panel as an exemplary 
project. 

Project CITES, Comprehensive 
Interlocking Teams for Educational 
Support, includes teacher training ac- 
tivities focusing on communication an<l 
relationship skills, diagnostic and pr£c 
scrlptlve teaching . techniques, and 
classroom organization. The emphasis . 
on communication* and relationship 
skills Is addressed through systematic 
focus on the problem-solving process 
and utilization 6f transactional analysis 
and teacher effectiveness training. 

The program has been implemented 
in three area high schools— one tamer- 
city, one suburban, and one, small rural 
high school* In eaek^pf these schools 
parent groups have been initiated, for 
both therapeutic and educative pur- 
poses. Group meetings of parents of , 
CITES students are hel<l regularly for 
sharing information, communicating 
feefiftgs, and ^dealing wltft organiza- 
tional issues, related to the parent 
volunteer program. 

As a result of the 'program, partici- 
pating schools have reported less van- • 
dalism, better* attendance by teachers 
and parents, changes in teachers* per- 
ceptions of problems, greater Staff 
satisfaction, Improved grades,, less 
disruption by students, and greater 




parental participation and satisfaction. 
Evaluation reports and research studies 
are available, as well jas a variety of 
training materials / and procedural 
manuals. 

Th* Special Frtmds Program- Kainalu 
Elementary School and Kailua Inter- 
mediate School Windward Oahu School 
District, Kailua, HI. Contact .person: 
Dr. Luatma M. Voeltz, Assistant Pro- , 
fessor, Department of Special Educa-\ 
tlon, 1776 University Avenue, UA1-3A, 
[verslty of Hawaii, Honolulu, HI 
122. : 

The Idea for this program, a -coopera- 
tive 'effort between the University of 
Hawaii Department of Special Educa- 
tion and the State Department of Edu- 
cation, came from the parent of a non- 
Handicapped child wfro was working as a* 
volunteer in the elementary school. The 
* prbgrath illustrates the potential men- 
tal health benefits to nonhandicapped 
' students involved in the mainstreaming 
process. The program consists of sched- 
uled opportunities for interaction be- 
tween a group of regular education spe- 
cial friends selected from grades 4 
through 7 and their severely %andi- 
cajpped peers enrolled in self-contained 
classes. In the program, each nonhandi- 
capped child spends three weekly recess 
periods, with a handicapped special 
friend. Ithe nature of. tne one-to-one 
, interactions between children is struc- 
tured by the special education teacher , 
• and > includes activities ranging from 
peer tutoring to free play. Group dis- 
cussions with a program trainer/coor^- 
dinator to support sensitivity, aware- 
ness, and communication skills are held 
one to three times weekly during recess 
'and involve all the regular education 
student participants. A survey of at- 
titudes toward handicapped children 
showed that the regular education 
children developed more positive at- 
titudes toward the special education 
children. They were more willing to 
, accept handioapped students as fellow 
friends and students, and, as a n 
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special education children * showed 
marked improvement In theli* social 
skills. Materials on the program are 
available, focluding. evaluation reports 
and a facilitator's manual* : 

Project STAY-Slphool to Aid Youths 
Moore Public Schools, 400 North Chest- 
put,, Moore, OK. 73160, telephone: 
404-794-1874. Contact' 1 person! Pat 
Ross, Directorof Guidance. • 

in Project STAY, the emphasjs is on 
building positive self-concepts through, 
achievement, project 'STAY provides . 
early identification and treatment of 
children who are usually of average or 
above average intelligenoe but who 
have specific social-emotional and . 
academic* needs. Project STAY 'provides 
services to L students from all 114 ele- 
mentary -school* in Moore, a suburban 
school district located Just outside 
Normafl, Oklahoma,. The program, serv- 
ing 40 to 50 students annually, is now in 
• its 10th year of operation and has been 
validated at both the national and State 
< levels. Students attend thej Project 
STAY* learning center for a half -day 
and pietr regular clashes for a half-day. 
schedule * permits • two different 
, to visit the learning center each 
day*,. . . 

The project acquaints regular class- 
room teachers with specific instruc- ' 
tional patterns for students with special' 
social, emotional, or academic needs.. 
Information on the student's participa^ 
tion in the project is communicated 
through the ^elementary counseling 
its and teachers. 
ent4l health orientation in 
iected in its guidance 
servioes.>Baoh8tu- 
group disoussions, 
'e personnel, aimed at 
del of that student's, age 
r , program emphask^ the 

importance * of healthy [family, school, 
and neighborhood relationships, Pro- 

g-am .stratlgies and activities include 
USO . JJO'evelQtfngrfna^mmdmg - of 
Setf^pa OthetyTw^o^ etmio strips, 
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body puppets, Magic Circle, pantomine, 
a project booklet entitled, "Learning 
about Learning, Me," and TA for Tots. 

Project' STAY was not originally 
designed or, developed as a mainstream- 
in$ project for handicapped children. 
However, the project has served many 
students with mild emotional and 
learning problems who have benefited 
from early intervention. The organi- ' 
ssation of the program, its staffing 
patterns, and its innovative teaching 
strategies support ,mainstreamjng im- 
plementation at the primary level. 

A 30-mlnute color slide and sound 
presentation on- Project STAY is avail- 
able, in addition to a number of printed 
reports and publications. Many innova- 
tive teaching techniques have been de- 
signed and are used by Project STAY 
staff in academic areas. These have 
been compiled in a nicely illustrated 
booklet, "Teaching Ideas That Work in 
Project STAY." 

Learning and Adjustment * Program. 
Montgomery County Intermediate Unit, 
Special Education Center, 1605-B West 
Main Street, Norristown,' PA 19403, 
telephone: 215-539-8550, Contact per- 
son: R. Thomas Marronp, M.D., Chief 
Child Psychiatrist. 

The Learning and Adjustment Pro- 
gratp, a comprehensive prdgram for 
emotionally disturbed children from 
kindergarten through high school, uses 
mental health professionals within the 
school setting who assist in the main- 
streaming effort. The .mental health 
professionals serve primarily as group 
leaders and train teachers and aides in 
group therapy techniques, the v process 
of conducting therapeutic discussion 
groups in the olassroom with teachers 
and* aides as cotherlptsts with mental 
health professionals is one of the unique 
aspects of the program. This process 
provides an opportunity for the thera-. 
pints to train the teachers and teacher 
aides In psychotherapeutic techniques 
and understanding and, at the same , 
time, for the teachers to train the 

. . V ' ' ' ' f 
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therapists in group educational methods 
and .procedures. 

The principal developers 6f thjs pro- 
gram, Nancy Andersonv assistant direc- 
tor oof special education, and Thomas 
Marrone, chief ohijd psychiatrist, Iden- 
tified several benefits to this program 
model: (a) Groups become an effective 
vehicle^ to providing support to teaoh- 
ers^ (b) groups provide a set time for 
teachers to listen to children and for 
children to listen to children; (c) groups . 
provide a time In the curriculum for y 
dealing with the children's affective 
needs In the areas of understanding self 
and others,%(d) groups enable the mental 
health, professionals to identify ongoing 
changes and intervene early in cases of 
potentially severe pathology; (e) groups 
provide encouragement for improve- 
ment In the student's behavior; (f) 
groups s^ow a ripple effect of empathy 
through training children as therapeutic 
change agents and through the modeling 
of this behavior by the adults; and (g) 
the training and peychodynamic 'under- 
standings that occur assist teachers In 
choosing appropriate methods* and tech- 
niques for dealing differentially with 
the students' behaviors, thus diminish- 
ing^classroom management difficulties^ 

Other key components of the pro- 
gram^ include social work and parent 
education. -The Learning and Adjust- 
- ment Program has been documented in 
a series of five videotapes with related 
booklets. Bach set of videotapes and 
booklets covers a different aspect of 
the program. . 

Mainstrsaming Program. Philadelphia 
Public Schools. The School District of 
Philadelphia, Division of Special Educa- 
tion, Stevens Administrative » Center, 
1st floor, 13th and Spring Garden 
Streets. Philadelphia, PA 19123, tele- 
phone 215:351-7221. Contact person: 
Win h. Tillery, Ph.D„ Executive Direc- 
tor, Special Education. 

The Philadelphia public schools, with 
a total student population bvef 200,p00 
and approximately 25,000 students in 



^specMl education and related services 
programs, serve a large urban school 

' district with a large, diverse minority, 
population that is 60 percent black and 
7 percent Hispanic. The school dis- 

. trlct'8 organization into seven areas 
overlaps with the organization of men- 
tal health programs in the Philadelphia 
area. There are several frograms In- 
volving cooperation between ttie school 
system and mental health agencies. The « 
education and consultation units of the 

* community mental health center . pro- 
grams are used on a referral basis- for 
individual cases. Also, mental health 
professionals provide presentations to 
faculty and parent groups and make 
program and class consultations as well. 
The system uses a wide variety of ap~/ 
proaches for preparing teachers and 

. pupils for malnstreaming that have 
been developed over-the past decade. 

Malnstreaming is accomplished pri- 
marily through an extensive resource 
room program, originally only at the 
secondary level. In establishing the re- 
source room program, staff develop- 
ment for regular teachers was support^ 
ed by a succession of Federal grants. ' 
For example, the Teacher Activity 
Center was established for regular and 
special education teachers, parents, and 
administrators to receive training in 
the malnstreaming process. Another 
program developed was the Skills 
Development Center project, which 
provided services designed to encourage 
malnstreaming of mildly handicapped 
students into secondary school classes. 
Resource room teachers in participat- 
ing schools produce Instructional modV 
ules that are disseminated to and uti- 
lized by regular education teachers 
with mairatrean^f students. Resource 
room teacher training packages, parent 

. training packages, and videotapes are 
used. A. comprehensive series 6f re-' 
source manuals that clarify roles and 
responsibilities is available. A video- 

' Cassette series on malnstreaming and 

.;. due process has been developed for in- 

>'; * service training of teachers. 
• ■ ! '. ':■>■ ' ' i>: 
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A parent training program, Initiated 
in October 1980, involves groups of 
par T enU from alt schools partlcipaimg 
in exceptional children's programs. The 
program is designed to improve parents' 
attitudes toward the school, dissemi- 
nate information related to their chil- 
dren's handicaps, develop Skills and 
techniques for use in the home, and 
develop skills tha$ enable parents to 
perform school volunteer duties and 
train-mother parents. A parent training 
coalition consisting of parents, repre- 
sentatives of community service orga- 
nisations, teachers, child study evalua- 
tion team members, and the school 
• counselor and 'principal provides consul- 
tatlve leadership for the parent training 
program in each school. " 

Peer acceptance and awareness ac- 
tivities use program such as the "Like 
You, Like Me" series, the "Zoom" series > 
on special children, and a specially de- 
veloped pomic book, series, "Quadras t 
and Friends." With the exception of 
special programs for physically handi- 
capped and blind students, self-con- 
tained classrooms*are located in regular 
school buildings. Reverse mainstream-* 
ing is used. Higher functioning special 
education students and regular students 
work in special classes as tutors and. 
help on field trips into the community * 

Laboratory Science and Art for the 
Handicapped ChUd in a Mainstream 
Setting. The American University, 
College of Arts and Sciences, Depart- 
ment of Chemistry, Massachusetts and 
Nebraska Avenues, N.W., Washington, 
DC 20016, telephone 202-686-2332. u 
Contact person: . Doris E. Hadary, 
Professor of Chemistry and Project 
Director. 

One of the more difficult* aspects of T 
mainstreaming handicapped children 
into regular classrooms is planning for 
appropriate Instruction**, integration. 
This program represent* \ highly suc- 
cessful effort in curriculum modifica- 
tion and Instructional adaptation in tjfce 
area of science. 



• 

In the program, science experiments 
are integrated with art projects that 
help to develop th$ children's compe- 
tencies masking questions, seeking 
answers, finding form and order, and 
discovering new relationships through 
■experiences. • Experiments have been 
adapted from several majo* science 
curricula. A number of areas of stu- 
dents' development are related to men- 
tal health objectives and the develop- 
ment of a^posltlve classroom climate. 
These include (a) development of val- 
ues, (b) development of self-esteem, (c) 
absence of reduced general anxiety, (d) 
ability to handle stress and frustration 
with a minimum debilitating effect, (e) 
shaping a good academic self-concept, 
and (f) ability to identify a problem. 
The activities of the program increase 
students' resourcefulness in dealing, 
with characteristics of themselves and* 
their environments, 

' This model program presently in- 
volves ^primary, junior high, and second- 
ary public schools in -Washington, D.C.; 
Santa Barbara, California; and Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin. The handicapped popu> 
lations include blind, visually impaired, 
deaf, auditory-impaired, emotionally* 
disturbed* and learning-disabled stu- 
dents, plus children with communica- 
tion problems. A number of materials 
and resources, including a book and five 
HEtta* , have been prepared. 

' ♦ 

Pittsburgh Model Program for Sec- 
t ondary Students with Learning Disabi- 
lities. University of Pittsburgh, Special 
Education Program, 5P22 Forbes 
Quadrangle, Pittsburgh, PA 15260, 
telephone 412--624-5163. Contact 
person: 'Lorie* Buchwach, Field Site 
Coordinator. < • • , . 

This program has* been developed and 
demonstrated over- a 3-year period in 
the Pittsburgh public schools and has 
been' replicated by the Delaware Coun- 
ty Intermediate Unit in Media, Penn- 
sylvania (the projeot coordinator there 
is Margaret Adblman)., 
in addition to typical referral prooe- 



dure*, the program utilizes an often 
overlooked source of referral, students 
themselves. The self-feferral process 
begins when program staff mept with 
students (usually In their English 
classes) to explain the learning disabil- 
ities program. Students are encouraged 
to refer themselves if they feel they 
might be eligible for seryfces. 
A major part of this program is the 

■ emphasis on the development o( appro- 
priate social skills. Explicit instruction 
in social perception and social behavior, I 
designed to prepare adolescents to be- 
come adequately socialized adults* is 
provided. The program has developed 
the School Survival Skills Curriculum, 

. for exploring and developing coping 
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sldlls essential to survival in high 
school. The curriculum is divided into 
four strands- behavior control, teach- 
er-pleasing behavior, study skills, and 
career awareness. Group interactions 
provide students with an opportunity to 
practice the skills being taught and to. 
receive feedback from their peers for 
successful application of the skills. 
Videotaping am audlotaping are used to 
allow students to review their behavior 
in specific role play situations. Through 
the weekly group meetings, students 
are made aware of what behaviors 
make /classroom situations more posi- 
tive; they learn to recognize the impact 
of their behavior on teacher and stu- 
dent attitudes and to modify' behavior. 
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dents, parents, and teachers In ma! 
approaches to mainstreiimjtag that 



listings of selected materials for use with stu- 
' ^-mt^^nfim^ Materials included represent 
Jew me mental health needs and concerns of 
^ese grow^, Tto inaterlate are categortfcea v^/tmMdm^t; *For Use With Stu- 
dents" and "r>r Us* by Parents ajwl W^tors> A more extensive listing of resource 
materlate/may be obtaMod Djr/wrJlt;jtoJ directly to the/prjMpal Investigator. 

For WWh^t^0ii^|'' /' ^ 
For pse'M^ 



4343. These multimedia programs are 
available: 



,fcf 



through Grade 3. 

/ : faemftg '■/. indwtyfap. ' Differences 
(Aimifiwolp^M Dr. ShirleV Cohen. 
Special Ed^a^ -Development Center, 
Cl^y UidV^f ; /New Yorlcj.putjlis^ed 
by fievolo^ehtal ^earning Materials 

/tDW, 7^ Natto Avenue, Niles. It, 
60648. this multimedia program con- 
stats' of five teacher's guides, four ll- 

>Jbf' 14--inch stoiy fllp^books, one 
audiocassettfc, and one overview guide. 
The program involves students in se- 
quential discussions and gamelike ac- 
tivities; It covers visual impairments, 
motor impairments, hearing impair- 
ments, mental retardation, and learn- 
ing disabilities. Teacher's guides pre- 
sent basic information about each type 
of Misabilitv^offer instructor and stu- 
dent activities, and suggest learning 
experiences. \ > ■ 

For Use with Students in Preschool 
Through Grade 9. . 

American Outdance 'Service Instruc- 
tional programs. Produced by and avail- 
able from American Guidance Service 
\ (AOS), Publishers Building, Circle 
Pines, MM 55014, telephone 612-786- 



Devetpptng Understanding of Self and 
Others (DUSO) (1970, 1973). DUSO kits 
(D-l< for use with kindergarten and 
lower primary children; D-2: for use 
w#h tipper primary children) are pro- 
grams of activities and materials de- 
signed to encourage healthy social and 
emotional development. 

My Friends and Me (1977). This pro- 
gram (for use with preschool children) 
includes daily group activities and re- 
lated home activities that emphasize 
appreciation of personal identity and 
development of social skills and under- 
standings; pictures of physically handV 
capped children and adults are included 
in the program. ' ? 

Toward Affective Development. This 
program (for use with children in grades 
3-6) is activity oentered and designed 
to stimulate psychological and affec- 
tive development; it focuses on stu- 
dents' real-life ajperlences and on 
their developing patterns of motiva- 
tion, feeling, understanding* and 
parUoipation. 
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Transition. This program (for use 
with children in grades 6~9> aims at 



4 



helping students through the difficult 
passage from childhood to' *jirtddlc 
adolescence, s 

y* 

* For Use with Students in primary, 
Intermediate, Middle, Junior High, and 
High School Grades. y 

Curriculum for Meeting Modern 
Problems. Developed by Lakewood 
Board of Education, 1470 Warren Road, 
Lakewood, OH 44107; available from 
the Order Department, Educational 
Research Council of America, Rocke- 
feller Building, 614 W. Superior Avenue, 
Cleveland, OH 44113, These teachers' 
and students' manuals provide teachers 
with an, /approach for dealing with the. 
causes and consequences of behavior in 
the classroom. Curricula are available 
for various grade levels, from elemen- 
tary through high school. The materials 
are as follows: 

Dealing With Comes of Behavior 
(elementary curriculum). This manual is ; 
available in two editions: xme for pri- 
mary grades (1-3) and the other for 
intermediate grades (4 and 5>, 

Dealing With Aggressive Behavior 
(middle school-Junior high school cur- 
riculum). This manual provides students 
with learning experiences arul informa- 
tion that will enable them to* make con- 
structive tlecisibns when facing situa- 
tions that could lead to aggressive 
.actions. . 

\ ' • I 

The New Model Me (high school cur-' 
riculum). This manual takes a positive, 
preventive Approach to the study of 
behavior and aggression.. Self-aware- 
ness and values clarification play an 
important part in helping students gain 
a better understanding of why people do 
the things they do, 

«Z For Use With Students in Kindergarten 
through Grade 12. 

•' . ' -> . ' 

Educational Television , Programs, 



Produce^and distributed by the Agency 
for Instructional Television, Box A, 
Bloomington, IN 47401; available 
through your state education agency. 
These 15-minute film programs (87 in 
all) consist of the following: 

All About You (30 programs). These 
films (for use with children in kinder- 
garten-grade 3) help children explore 
their minds and bodies as they grow 
physically, mentally, emotionally, and 
socially. ' • 

InsUU Out VO.prosr&n.,, TUM mm* 
(for use with 8- to 10-year-oldsfcare 
designed to help children understand 
and cope with their emotions. They 
promote recognition that the way peo- 
ple live, the kinds of decisions they 
make, and how they feel are Important 
to well-being. 

On the Level (12 programs). These 
films (for use with children in grades 
9-12) , are aimed at enhancing the per- 
sonal and social growth of high school 
studenxs; they dramatize some common 
problems, in the areas of self-concept, 
physical health, and interpersonal re- 
lationships and discuss emotional and 
intellectual issues. 

Self Incorporated (15 programs). 
These films Jfor use with children in 
grades 4-8) attempt, by stimulating 
reflective thinking and open discussion, 
to help students deal with some of 
the pressures of early adolescence— 
cliques, dating, physical change, fail- 
ure, disappointment, family life, ethnic 
and racial differences, and male and 
female identity? * 



For Use by Classroom Teachers and 
Guidance Counselors with -Children In 
Kindergarten through Grade 6. 

Focus on Self Development. Pub- 
lished by Science Research Associates, 

Inc., 259 East Erte Street, Chicago, IL 

v 
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.60611. This multimedia program con- 
sists of a manual, filmstrips, stdry rec- 
ords, pupil activity books, and a hand- 
book for counselors, this developmental 
program is designed to lead children 
• toward an understanding of self, others, 
> and the environment and its effects. 

For Use with Nonnandicapped Children 
.in Grades 3 Through 9*. 

Kids Corns m Special Flavors Class- 
room Kit. Published by The Kids Come 
in Special Flavors Co., Box 562, Forest 
Park Station, Dayton, OH 45405. This 
multimedia package consists of print i 
materials, a cassette tape and props, 
and a 75-page guidebook. The kit in- 
cludes materials for 16 activities de- 
signed to simulate the^inconvenience of 
a handicap, It is intended to prepare 
nonnandicapped students for main- 
streaming by helping them understand, 
. through involvement, what it is like to 
be handicapped by conditions such as 
blindness, learning disabilities, hearing 
loss, mental retardation, and orthopedic 
impairments. 

For Use with Handicapped and 
Nonhandicapped Children. 

The Kids on the Block. Developed by 
Barbara Aiello (puppets constructed by 
Ingrid Crepeau); published by The Kids 
on the Block, Inc., Suite 1040, The 
Washington Building, Washington, DC 
20005. This multimedia package con- k 
sists of 6 puppets, 1 teacher's guide, 5/ 
cassette recordings. pfflO full scripts, l 
additional cassette of operation in- 
structions, various props, ao Chatabout 
cards (8- by 10-inch photographs of 
handicapped people performing a va- 
riety of tasks in various settings), 30 
Braille alphabet cards, and 1 Braille 
book (with soript in both print and 
Braille). This program uses puppets, 
cassettes, and various other materials 
to foster the* integration of handicapped 
and nonhandicapped children In regular 
classrooms. The teacher's guide con** 



| tains 1Q "classroom-proven" sfcripts 
featuring/ the puppets*- suggestions for 
followup discussions; curriculum ideas 
for preparing disabled and nondisabled 
children for mainstreaming; examples 
of questions children usually ask, as 
well as suggestions on how they may 
|>est be answered; illustrations of the 
manual and Braille alphabets; and an 
extensive bibliography of children's 
literature that educates nonhandi- 
capped children about the abilities of 
the handicapped. 

For Use with%hildren in Kindergarten 
through Primary Grades. 

Like You, Like Me (Series 3550). 
Published by the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Educational Corporation (E.B.E.), 
425 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
IL 60611, This filmstrip series (5-6 
minutes each) contains 10 animated 
films designed for use by teachers who 
are integrating handicapped children 
into the regular classrojpn. The films 
consist of short storws describing 
events in the lives of children w3h 
various handicaps. The series is de- 
signed to stimulate discussions about 
feelings and attitudes that may assist' 
the teacher in promoting an atmosphere 
of understanding and acceptance of the 
handicapped.^ An extended teacher's 
guide provides solutions to many of the 
problems teachers may/ face because of 
their lack of training and experience in 
dealing with disabled children. 

For Use with Handicapped and 
Nonhandicapped Children in Preschool 
and Primary Grades. * 

MIXter Rogers* Special Education 
Materials. Written and produced by 
Fred Rogers; published by Hubbard, 
P.O. Box 104, Northbrook, IL 60062. 
This multimedia package consists of 15 
audiooassettes (each 12 minutes long) 
and 5 books (ft- by IQ-inch paperbacks, 
with full-color photographs).. These 
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materials are intended to help children 
benef It from exploring their feelings ■', 
and fears about many things, including 
handicaps* Although these materials 
were written with handicapped children 
in mind, nonhandfcapped children may 
benefit from tram as well; they are 
designed to help all children understand 
their individual strengths and differ- 
ences and develop positive feelings 
about themselves and others. 

For Use by School Personnel with 
Children In Grade 5 and Up. 

People You'd like to Know. Pub- 
lished by the Encyclopaedia Britarmica 
Educational Corporation (E.B.E.), ,425 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IL 
60611. This film series (10 live-action, 
color films) is intended to foster under- 
standing and acceptance of the handi- 
capped,, The children featured in the 
films range from H to 14 years of age 
and Have various disabilities; they are 
shown interacting with teachers, fami- 
ly, and friends. . ' v 

For Use with Nonhandlcapped and . 
Handicapped Children In Preschool 
through Grade 1. 

Purple Adventures of Lady Blaine 
Fcdrchilde. Developed by Family 
Communications, Inc., Pittsburgh; 
available from Hubbard, P.O. Box 104, 
Northbrook, IL 60062. This film series 
consists of- five 16-mm films or video- 
tapes* (24-29 minutes each) and a guide 
entitled Suggestions for. Use. Through 
filmed episodes, this program presents 
a fanciful adventure, story designed to 
open discussion about subjects that 
concern all children— especially those 
with physical handicaps. 



For Use by Teacher* and Students. 

Special Children Serlei ("The*toand%~ 
capped," "Teacher Tratnfag," Values"). 
Produced bf WGBH-TV (for "Zoom"), 



Boston; published by Films, Inc., 733 
Green Bay Road, Wilmette, IL 60091, 
telephone 800-323-4222). This film 
series consists of seven films that cross 
age barriers to provide positive images 
of the handicapped. The libra are de- 
signed to allow children to empathize 
with, and gain an understanding of the 
problems faced by, their handicapped 
peers. Teachers are provided an oppor- 
tunity to observe instructional, psycho- 
* logical, and parental techniques that 
will, enable them to work more /effec- 
tively with handicapped students. 



Fpr Use by Parents and 
Educators 



' j. 



For Special Services Administrators. 



The Administrator's Role in Posted* 
ing the . Mental Health of Special Serv- 
ice* Personnel v (1979). Written by 
Benjamin Dixon, Stan Shaw, and Jeffrey 
Bensky; available from ERIC Document 
Reproduction Services, PX). Box 190, ) 
Arlington, VA 22210. This -paper, £19 
pages) outlines the' role of the admin- 
istrator in fostering the mental health 
of special services personnel. This role 
includes (a) diagnosing environmental 
conditions, (b) implementing change 
strategies aimed at eliminating or 
minimizing stress conditions, and (c) 
determining the effectiveness of the 
strategies implemented and the mental 
» health status of the organization or 
individual. 

For Parents, Staff Development ' \ \ 
Specialists, Administrators, Teacher 
Trainers, and Educators. 

Getting Schools Involved With Par- 
ents (1978). Written by Roger Kroth and 
Geraldine Scholl; published by the 
Council Cor Exceptional Children, 1920 
Association Drive, Reston, VA 22091. 
This book off era suggestions for ini- 
tiating parent education* programs and 
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for expanding already existing pro- 
grams; it covers implementation of 
.service models, parental involvement 
• programs, and how to .measure the 
effectiveness of programs, 



For Parents of Handicapped Children. 

Giving Birth and Independence. Pub- 
lished by Lawrtn Productions, Inc., P.O. 
Box 666, Mendooino, CA 95460, This 
multimedia program consists of 5 
videocassettes or 16-mm films, a 
manual for Workshop- leaders, and a 
primer for parents; it dramatizes prob- 
lems faced by 'parents of handicapped 
•children, suggests solutions, and stimu- 
lates discussion. The following mate- 
rials are available: 
Manual (for workshop leaders) 
Primer for Mothers of Handicapped 
Infants 

A Plan for Living (28 1/2 minutes). 
This segment addresses marital and 
family strains; it involves genetic 
counseling. 

Start by Loving (28 1/2 minutes). A 
single mother learns how to accept her 
daughter's handicap and how to show 
the love she feels. ' 

A Very Important Person (28 1/2 
minutes). After an accident leaves their 
son with brain damage, parents need a 
quick course in which to find help, and 
in understanding the IEP. 

Adaptation to the Initial Crisis (10 
minutes). 

For Teachers and Administrators (both 
regular and special education); all 
levels. 

Human Advocacy and P.L. 94>rl42,.. 
The Educator's Role. Edited by Leo P. 
Buscaglia and Eddie tf. Williams; avail- 
able from The Kids Come in Special y 
Flavors Co., Box 562, Forest Park 
Station, Dayton, OH 45405, This book 
(117 pages) is a collection of prof ete 
sionjal artiplos covering penoimej, m 
well as legal, viewpoints on tjhe intent 
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W implementation of .P.L. 94-142; it 
provides teachers and' administrators 
with several perspectives on how mam- 
streaming will affect them. 

For Jchool Administrators, Regular and 
Special Class Teachers, and 
Faraprofesslonals. . 

Mainstreaming-A Handicapped ChUd 
Is Coming to Class Program. Published 
by the Special Learning Corporation, 42 
Efpston Post Road, Guilford, CT 06437. 
This multimedia package consists of 3 
books, 3 fUmsttips, 3 cassettes, 20 
blackline masters, and 1 teacheVs 
guide* The program was developed in 
cooperation with school disticts with 
successful mainstreaming programs 
whose classrooms have included handi- 
capped children; It provides suggestions 
for effective means of working with 
handicapped students and includes pro- 
grams to develop positive attitudes and 
proper techniques. 

For Regular Class Teachers of Children 
in Grades 1 through 4; for 
Administrators and Parents. 

Mainstreaming— What Every Child 
Needs to Know About Disabilities (The 
Meeting Street School Curriculum for 
Grades 1-4). Written by Susan R. Book- 
binder; available from The Exceptional 
Parent Bookstore, 296 Boylston Street, 
Third Floor, Boston, MA 02116. This 
book provides a practical program de- 
signed to help nondisabled students 
understand and welcome their new 
disabled classmates; materials used in 
the curriculum are free and readily 
available. 
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For Elementary and Secondary School, 
Regular Classroom Teachers Preparing 
for Mainstreaming; for Parents and 
Advocacy Groups, . • . 

Mainstreaming in Action. Developed 
by^Togg Films, New York City; avail- 



able from pncyclopaedia Britannica ers find Parents, Written by Jack Can- 
Educational 'Corporatton, 425 North field and Harold C. Wells; published by 
Michigan Aveflbe,, Chicago, IL 60611. , Pennant Educational Materials! 8265 
This film (25. 'imputes, 16 mm, color; *• Commercial Street, Suite I4*p, La- 
User's Guide included) Is designed to Mesa, CA 92041. This book (20B pages) 
stimulate regular education teachers to is a comprehensive collection of class*- 
discuss issues and concerns regarding room activities for enhancing students* 
placement of handicapped children In self-concepts, 
the least restrictive, environment. 

* For Teaottors. 

For Parents and Educators of 

Exceptional Children. The Other Side of the Report Card: A 

How-To-Do-tt Program for Affective 

More Like Us Than Unlike Us~~Par~ Education. Written by Larry Chase; 

ent Talks to Educators. Produced and published by Pennant Educational 

published by the Midwest Area Re~ . Materials, 826? Commercial Street, 

source Center. In tfiis videotape (about . ^Suite 14-B, LaMesa, CA 92041. This 

30 minutes long? 3/4-inch), a parent of " ! book provides 24 units for a 2- to 4- 

an exceptional child discusses problems year affective program; it also includes 

in communicating with special" educa- the "raw stuff* of 1,000 additional' ses- 

tors and explains her frustration with sions, a troubleshooting guide to com- 

the education process as a whole. Also mon setbacks, and a guide to '*bottom- 

discussed are the three stages parents lining 1 * awareness sessions. 
\of exceptional children pass through 

prior to accepting the handicap; Sug- . For Regular and Special Education 

gestions of areas In which special edur- Teachers. 

cators can help_ parents cope are * 

included. , Teachers and Parents: A Guide to 

Interaction and 'Cooperation. Written by 
Robert B. Rutherford, Jr., and Eugene 

For Teachers and Parents of Edgar; published by the Longwood- 

Developmental^ Disabled Children. Division, Allyn and Bacon, Inc., Bostom, 

MA 01432. TJftis book covers such topics 

, No Two Alike: Helping Children With as teachers-parent interactions (ex- 

Special Needs (19B0). Developed by change of information and cooperation), 

Exploring Childhood , Program, Educa- interventions (problem solving and 

tibn Development Center, Inc.; avail- values clarification, applied behavior , 

able from Childhood Programs, EDC analysis, interpersonal communication 

School and Society Programs, 55 Chapel skills, and assertiveness), and special 

Street, Newton, MA 02160. This booklet needs in regular education and special 

(129 pages) is designed to help readers . education settings, 
understand the feelings of children with 

special developmental needs; it also For Regular Classroom Teachers, 
focuses on ways to support their devel- 
opment and discusses how readers may What's the Difference? Teaching 
gain Insight into their own responses to Positive Attitudes Toward People With 
children with special needs. Disabtttties (1978). Written^ by Ellen 

, Barnes, , Carol Berrlgan, and Douglas* 

For Parents and Teachers. , Biklen;*' oublished by Human Policy 

Press, i Syracuse, NY 13210. This book 

100 Ways to Enhance Self-Concept in (165 paves) provides activities designed 

the Classroom: A Handbook for Teach- to involve teachers and their students \ 

* \ 122 
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In :fccperiences that will Increase their 
knowledge of the disabled and will 



foster contact with, empathy for, and 
responsive behavior toward them. 
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